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Cuarpter I. Retrospect; anp Mist. 


: is a wet Sunday evening in the leaden heart of London. I am now 
in the Bloomsbury region; and perhaps I need hardly say that 
nothing on earth could be more dull, dingy, and unpicturesque in itself 
than the prospect from my windows. Yet just now, in the deepening 
gloom of a rainy dusk, I seem to look on something not unlike one of 
the most picturesque and romantic scenes whereon my eyes have ever 
rested. ‘Ich weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten ;” but the ridges of the 
houses opposite begin to show through the steaming mist fantastically 
like the outlines of the hills I used to see every day years ago, and the 
broad blank lying between me and over the way may easily enough 
seem filled by the stretch of bay I have watched when it lay wild and 
drear on the wet evenings of late autumn like this. The kindly, loving, 
artistic fog and rain, which now hide all but the faint and softened 
outlines of our street, have done this for me; and lo! in Bloomsbury I 
am looking upon sea and hill once more. The very sounds of London 
city-life come to help out the illusion. That cry of the oysterman 
below is a good deal more like the scream of some sea-bird than most 
theatrical imitations are like the reality. The church-bells clinking 
and tolling for evening service are to me now the bell of the church to 
which I used to be conducted when a boy on Sundays, and with which so 
many of the associations of my after-life inevitably connect themselves. 
It used to be a dreadful ceremonial, that service, to us boys, on the fine 
Sundays of summer. It was bad enough in winter; but in summer 
it became unspeakably more torturing. There was a window in the 
church close to where we used to sit—poor little weary, yawning mar- 
tyrs—and the branches of an elm flapped unceasingly on the panes. 
Tantalus-torture was it to watch the tender, lucent leaves, free in the 
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glorious air of May or June, as they flickered across the window, and 
seemed to whisper of the blue sky and the shingly strand and the 
waves of transparent emerald which they could see and we could not; 
while the organ pealed and the clergyman preached the long sermon to 
which we never listened. I do not know how it is, that when I thus 
sit alone of nights and do not feel inclined to read, or steadily to go to 
work at something, every object I see, flame, cloud, or even chimney- 
pot, reminds me in an indescribable, irresistible way, of some object 
belonging to the dear dull little seaport town where I, Emanuel Temple 
Banks, was born some five-and-thirty years ago. 

I have now written my full name, but it is long since I have been 
known otherwise than as Emanuel Temple. I pruned my name down 
to its present brevity for reasons which shall be explained in due time. 
I was called “Emanuel Temple” because my mother had a proper 
womanly objection to commonplace or vulgar names, and since we could 
call ourselves nothing better than Banks, resolved that we should at least 
have euphonious and elegant Christian names. Therefore, instead of 
becoming, as was suggested, John Banks and Peter Banks, my brother 
and I became Emanuel Temple Banks and Theodore Eustace Banks 
respectively. I searcely know by what process Theodore Eustace and 
myself were brought up. We were the only children—I the elder by 
a year—and my father died when I was six years old. He had owned 
fishing-boats, and was doing well, until, at the instigation of my mother, 
he unfortunately took to immature building speculations, and failed 
accordingly, fishing-boats and a]l going down in the land-wreck. In- 
deed, my poor father did not remain long after the ruin of his venture, 
and my mother had to live by making gloves and trying to let lodg- 
ings. She had been a genteel woman of her class at one time; and 
being engaged in one of the few pretentious millinery shops in our 
little town, was regarded by her friends as having made quite a sort of 
mésalliance when she married my father, who was then only a good- 
looking young boat-builder, with a fine voice for singing. She was 
very sentimental then, was poor mother—so she has often told me— 
and those were the days when the heart of sentimental womanhood 
was divided between the Corsair and the Lady of the Lake. My mother 
loved both, but leaned to the Corsair; and found a resemblance between 
that hero and my father. To her latest days she was fond of repeating 
whole strings of “‘ My own Medora,” and Ellen and James Fitzjames— 
and I doubt much whether Locksley Hall and Maud are often recited 
and raved about and glorified in the shops of provincial milliners just 
now. Poetry and romance seem to have taken a terrible grip of the 
female heart at that time, and to have released the squeeze in our days. 

Besides being romantic, my mother was likewise religious—a com- 
bination which also does not seem to flourish in our time. Heaven 
only knows how painfully she laboured and strove to give and get us 
some education in religion and poetry. She loved her sons dearly, 
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weakly, and her most passionate prayer of nights was that they might 
never, never leave her. The dearest wish and ambition of her heart 
would have been that one of the two might become a gentle clergyman, 
and the other, whatever his ordinary pursuits, a churchwarden. If she 
had lived until now, O what a Ritualist she would have been! Her 
prayers for the future of her sons were not even half granted. One 
of the sons went, very young, to America, and became a Rationalist. 
The other came up to London and turned opera-singer. 

As soon as I could write a decent hand, some good-natured person 
got me a situation in the office of an attorney and land-agent. I began 
as the youngest and lowest of clerks—a sort of cross between a mes- 
senger and a scrivener’s apprentice—never, of course, intended to de- 
velop into that pretentious grub the articled clerk, who in his time 
develops into the atterney. I had five shillings a-week to ‘begin with, 
and I think the head clerk had a hundred and fifty pounds a-year. 
Perhaps, but for subsequent events, I might have worked up to hold 
that position, and receive that emolument, in my turn. Indeed, I 
mounted very steadily up to thirty shillings a-week, but there I stopped 
and got off the ladder. Before I had uttained that eminence, however, 
my brother, who had tried one or two situations unsuccessfully, and 
was always alarming my mother with his longing and projects for 
going to sea, compromised matters by resolving to seek his fortune in 
America. My mother had to consent at last—indeed, hard times .al- 
lowed ther no choice—and some poor outfit was scraped together. It 
was arranged that I must stay at home and work for mother until her 
sons should become wealthy men, when we were to live in one country 
and one home, and she was to keep house for both. We had much 
crying and feeble keeping-up of each other’s spirits, and we parted full 
of grief, but not without hope. Theodore Eustace took with him the 
latch-key of our door, with which he used to let himself in of nights, 
promising himself and us that he would return before long, laden, 
doubtless, with wealth, arrive unexpectedly, and opening the door 
softly, steal in upon my mother and meas we sate some evening by the 
fire and talked of him. 

He wrote to us when he got.a situation in a dry-goods store, Broad- 
way, New York, and very soon after, when he lost it; when he went 
out next and became successivély a hawker, a railway-clerk, a photo- 
grapher, an electro-biologict. a newspaper correspondent, and a farmer. 
In each suecessive calling he was most positively to succeed, and to 
make up for all the time—never very much, that was one comfort— 
which he had lost in the vocation just abandoned. He never remitted 
anything except a sketch ofa forest clearing, and a dried musquito as 
& specimen of the animal life of the New World. I think my mother 
placed the musquito’s corpse tenderly in her bosom. He has sown 
all his wild oats long since. He was lately married for the third 
time, and I believe got money, or property of some sort, with each of 
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the wives. He was just the sort of bright, exuberant, reckless, blun- 
dering, soft-hearted fellow whom a certain kind of women, and all 
dogs, and all animals of tender natures indeed, instinctively take to. 
He has many children, and is well-to-do now and steady. He still 
writes, although at long intervals. He says he has the latch-key still, 
which I doubt—Theodore Eustace was seldom very literal in his state- 
ments. But even if he has, it will never open the door for which he 
meant to use it. Were he to return to our old street, so sunny and 
pleasant in summer, with its glimpse of the sea through every lane, he 
would find no creature there whom once he knew; and the place itself 
would know him no more. The little row of houses in which we lived 
has been pulled down long since to make way for more pretentious 
habitations—marine residences, semi-detached villas, sea-side boarding- 
houses, and the like. In my own season of success I often contemplated 
a tour through America as a “star.” I thought of setting New York 
wild with admiration, filling my brother’s heart with ecstasy, and 
cramming his house with presents. Something, however, always in- 
tervened to postpone the journey, and before I had finally made up my 
mind, the best of my voice had gone, and my reputation was pulled* 
down, like our old house, to make way for a new erection upon a more 
secure basis. 

From my father I had inherited a good voice, ef preterea nil. There 
are families through which a good voice appears to move in order of 
primogeniture; and I have observed that a fine tenor, thus bequeathed, 
rarely seems an inheritance which brings much worldly providence or 
prosperity. My father was always under the impression that he only 
wanted a lucky chance to have made him another Incledon, who 
was of course his hero, and whose rolling, quavering, florid style, un- 
known to this generation, he did his best to imitate. I cannot help 
thinking the fishing-boats and the building speculations would have 
fared a good deal better if my father had had no more voice than a 
grasshopper, and had therefore found no admiring idlers to persuade 
him that he was another Incledon. However, it is quite certain that at an 
early age my voice became remarkable; and some of my father’s whilom 
admiring idlers did generously take me in hand and provide me with 
not very inadequate training. My mother’s dread of.my developing 
power was turned into confidence and pride when I began to sing in 
the choir of our church on Sundays. I paused not in my progress 
until I had actually been promoted to the post of primo tenore there, at 
a remuneration of twenty pounds a-year. 

This seemed to us what sea-coast people call “the third wave” of 
promise, on which we were to be safely lifted into prosperity. But it 
came a little too late. My mother’s life had long been on the wane. 
Grief, anxiety, poverty, late long sewing, had been doing for years 
their combined best with her, and at last she utterly broke down. I 
was nineteen years old when I found myself watching, in the gray of a 
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cold spring morning, with our clergyman and one or two kindly old 
women, by the side of the bed in which my mother recovered at last 
from all sickness and all sorrow. A pale, wan ray of the rising sun 
gleamed upon the cold face whereon so little of the sunshine of happi- 
ness had rested. A quaint little burial-ground clings and straggles 
along the side of one of the hills which rises over the bay. You may 
count every tombstone and grave-hillock from the deck of any of the 
fishing-boats that toss in the surf beneath. Many a monument is 
erected there by the widow of some lost skipper or mate in memory of 
the husband whose bones have been tossed ashore on some Pacific 
island, or have been gnawed and mumbled by the Arctic bear. There 
we laid my mother, disturbing for the purpose some of the ashes which 
had been coffined when my father was buried. I came away from the 
grave alone. The scene I saw as I turned away is before me now. I 
see it clearly—as clearly as then. The hills—we used to think them 
mountains—that embraced the long narrow stretch of bay in their 
arms; the far line of the horizon; the straggling white town just under 
my feet; the strand whereon lay the hauled-up fishing-boats; the mer- 
chant-brigs and the coal-schooners anchored; the one war-sloop; the 
tree-tufted summit of one hill, conspicuous among its bare and bald 
companions; and over all the gray sky breaking faintly into sunlight— 
as over my own life the mist of sadness and loneliness just breaking a 
little with the purple light of youth. 

I am noi going to write of my grief and loneliness. I suffered bit- 
terly and heavily, but the passing away of a year or so softened the 
grief into a gentle memory. At twenty I was full of hope and spirits 
again, secretly perhaps even proud of my desolate independence, and 
believing myself a personage of rare endowments, destined to some 
special and wonderful career. But because of my mother’s death, and 
other and earlier associations too, the gray days of spring have always 
worn for me the most melancholy and dispiriting aspect. I see the 
early spring, not in budding brightness, and beauty, and hope, as 
poetical people tell me they see it, but dim, dreary, boding, suggestive 
of loneliness, associated with partings, graves, and death. 


Cuapter II. 
CHRISTINA BRAUN, 


I was, then, an attorney’s clerk all the week-days up to five or six 
o’clock, and a singer of sacred music every Sunday,—a singer in that 
same little church the sermons and the bough-shaded windows of which 
used to distract me so when a boy. 

I was growing a sort of little celebrity in our small town because 
of my voice and my supposed musical genius. I mean that I was get- 
ting to be known among all that small middle-class whose highest 
reach towards society was the patronage of the clergyman’s wife or the 
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attorney and his family. Our town was divided morally, and indeed one 
might say geographically, into three sections. There were “the towns- 
people,”—ourselves,—who lived in the streets on what I may call the 
middle terrace of the ascent on which chance had placed us. We were 
all traders, shopkeepers, clerks, master carpenters, a few engineers, two 
or three teachers of French and music, a good many principals of small 
English schools, a good many civil servants of the unpretending class. 
Beneath us stretched, reaching to the water’s edge, and straggling away 
rather towards the rising sun, a lower plateau of population, consisting 
of publichouse-keepers, rope-makers, block-makers, fishermen, sailors, 
and nondescript poor people of all kinds—poor people avowing and in- 
deed going in for pauperism. Above us, and stretching away west- 
ward, were the villas and mansions of the gentry, the swells who only 
came into the town to buy at the shops, or to reach the sea. Of these 
it is enough to say—for this story has little to do with the aristocracy 
of the earth—that a nobleman who owned nearly all the country round 
and half the town was the apex of the pyramid, and the base was 
formed by the fashionable doetor of our district, the attorney in whose 
office I worked, two or three clergymen, the collectors of customs and 
excise, and a few retired naval officers. Now these three sections - 
were each a world to itself. Nobody on the higher plateau knew any- 
thing about us except as people who made things or had things to sell ; 
we knew little of the lower plateau except in an equally general sort of 
way. Therefore when I say that I was becoming a sort of small celeb- 
rity, I mean of course only in my own middle sphere. The gentlemen 
and ladies above knew and cared just as much about me and my like 
as the tarry lads of the lower town did, or indeed as the crabs and star- 
fish on the beach might have done. If any grand personage or grand 
personage’s wife had been attracted by my singing at church some day, 
and had been good enough to ask the clergyman who the singer was, 
the answer would have been, “ Only a young man from the town,” and 
that. would have settled the matter. That was enough to know; that 
was all anybody could want to know. 

But I was getting to be talked about among people of my own 
~ world. I used to be invited out to small evening parties, where, lonely 
as I was,—and at this period having reached the cynical stage, and 
being professedly scornful of earth’s joys,—I went very delightedly. 
I bought kid-gloves, and wore my collar turned down. Those were 
not days when even a musical aspirant could venture upon a moustache 
in a town like ours, or I doubt not that I would have wrestled with 
Nature to extract by unknown philtres and essences the precious orna- 
ment from her gift. Ofcourse I was a good deal vain of my voice and 
my personal appearance. Kind heaven, which had taken from me so 
much that was dear, had left me youth’s delicious consolation—vanity. 
Had I not been such a self-conceited ass just then, I must needs have 
been very unhappy. 
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We used to practise—we did not call it “ rehearsing’”’—three or four 
times a week in the choir of the church, the organist being intrusted 
with the keys for the purpose. ‘‘ We” were generally four. First was 
Miss Griffin the organist, who could sometimes pipe a flat and feeble 
note of her own. Miss Griffin was a spinster fast falling into years— 
nay, it seemed to me then quite stricken in years, although I know now 
that she could not have been far past thirty. But she was very old- 
maidenish in appearance, with dull hair done into old-fashioned spiral 
ringlets: a sharp-nosed and perhaps frosty, but withal very kindly, 
little dowdy. Next. in years—but with such an interval!—came our 
bass,—a stout young fellow, son of a master carpenter. Then came 
the tenor, Emanuel Temple Banks; and last came the soprano, a girl 
of German parentage and birth, Christina Braun. 

Christina, I should think, was then just a little younger than 
myself. She was the daughter of a German toy-maker, who—half- 
mechanist, half-artist, whole dreamer—had striven to make and sell 
playthings of a new kind, with a scientific, philosophical, and moral 
purpose about them, for the zsthetical entertainment and culture of 
children. The philosophical toy-maker did not succeed in winning 
much of the sympathy of our town for his refined and lofty purpose. 
He failed altogether, became bankrupt, gave up all struggle thence- 
forward, and resigned the conduct of existence into the hands of his 
daughter, who sang in churches and chapels and elsewhere for the 
means of living. 

I used to think Christina a wonderful young person because she 
had been born in Germany, and could speak German. She had at this 
time been many years in England, and must have been quite a child 
when she left her native country. We used to pronounce her name 
as if it were similar in sound with the name of the familiar substance 
sold in pork-shops. Being at this time of my life still rather shy so 
far as girls were concerned, I knew little or nothing of Miss Braun for 
months and months, but that she had a strong voice and fine eyes, and 
that she had a happy capacity for talking freely enough when anyone 
chose to speak, and remaining contentedly silent when no one did so 
choose. She was a remarkable girl to look at. She had a great. fleece 
of fair hair thrown back off her forehead, and only kept up in some 
way or other from falling about her shoulders and waist, which indeed 
it did more than once in the choir, to the great annoyance and scandal 
of Miss Griffin, who, I think, by the look that came into her eyes, 
always regarded this little mischance as a pure piece of coquetry. 
Christina had beautiful deep-shining eyes, dark-gray in colour—much 
darker indeed than the tinge of her hair would have led one to expect. 
She had a bright complexion and a rather large mouth, from which issued 
when she sang a strange and almost startling voice: we used to con- 
sider it somewhat coarse. I don’t think I thought her a handsome 
girl; I rather fancy she seemed to me all hair and eyes. But I have 
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hardly any distinct impression of our earliest meetings, and I posi- 
tively cannot by any effort of memory recall my first sight of one who 
afterwards exercised such an influence over my life, and whom I once 
so deeply loved. There is no mystery about the story I purpose to tell, 
and I make known at once that everything in my existence which is 
worth recording is in some way associated with the memory of Chris- 
tina Braun. 

We four, then—Miss Griffin, our basso, Christina, and I—used to 
foregather in the church-choir of evenings; and after having practised 
as we considered long enough, would very often conclude by going to 
Miss Griffin’s to tea, and there compensating ourselves with the newest 
operatic pieces for our enforced devotion to sacred music. Miss Griffin 
and her mamma taught music, and some of their pupils used to help us 
out occasionally with duets, trios, choruses, and the like. I remember 
nothing particular about the mamma, except that she was an odd, viva- 
cious, flighty little old personage, who could speak French. I don’t 
know why she considered it proper always to address Christina Braun 
in French, or why she assumed that a German girl must necessarily be 
able to understand that language. But she always did so. ‘ Zh bien, 
Christina, chére petite,’ was her usual greeting ; and during the course 
of any conversation, if she had occasion to address a word to the tall 
and plump chére petite, Mrs. Griffin always lapsed into French, and 
Christina, with perfect docility and gravity, as regularly replied in the 
same tongue, which she seemed to speak with fluency. 

Sometimes I was the only gentleman among all these ladies ; and 
this, perhaps, may partly account for the slight attention I used to be- 
stow upon Christina Braun. Our bass singer did not always come 
with us to Miss Griffin’s, and even when he did he was not much ofa 
squire of dames or demoiselles. On entering the little drawing-room— 
first-floor front, over a bonnet-shop-—he usually laid his hat somewhere 
on the ground, sat on the edge of a chair, swallowed his tea, bend- 
ing far over the table for the purpose, and generally said nothing more 
than “ Yes, miss,” or “ No, miss,” in answer to any question addressed 
to him. He was a fine-looking young fellow, tall, robust, manly; and, 
although scarcely older than myself, he had his face already fringed 
with a luxuriant, soft, black beard, the possession of which I secretly 
envied him. Silent as he was in general, I could notice that when he 
got side by side with Christina: Braun he could talk well enough to 
her; and almost always when he came to Miss Griffin’s, I observed that 
he took charge of Christina to see her to her home on our early break- 
ing up. I think I was somewhat amused at the time by observing this 
fact and founding conjectures on it. The polite reader need hardly be 
told that a much loftier position in society is asserted by a lawyer’s 
clerk than could possibly be claimed even by the most presumptuous 
carpenter ; and I therefore felt myself warranted in taking quite a 
lordly and patronising interest in the love-making of my humble ac- 
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quaintance ; for I felt convinced that our stout basso was in love, and 
I envied him that privilege. Yes, more even than his beard did I envy 
him his state of mind and heart. At this season of my life I had begun 
to long to fall in love. I envied every young man whom I saw on Sun- 
day evening with some girl hanging on his arm or walking with downcast 
eyes by his side. I trolled out to myself of nights the words of “ Sally 
in our Alley ;” and I envied the hero of the ballad, for all his harsh 
master and his jeering neighbours. If some woman would only love 
me, walk thus of Sundays with me, lean on my arm, blush when I 
spoke! Nay, if some woman would even reject my love, blight my 
young hopes, crush me in the bud, reduce me to despair! At the stage 
of mental and moral development I had then reached, despair and ruin 
seemed on the whole a finer and more enviable destiny than success 
and joy. To live in love would be happy; but to die for love would be 
the lordliest fate. 

My life seemed safe enough so far as love’s despair could threaten it. 
Thad noone to love. I could not, no I could not, love Miss Griffin, strove I 
never so wildly. I feel well assured she would have accepted gladly the 
poorest tribute of homage, even if it lasted but a few short weeks, to cheat 
her into the belief that she had not quite passed out of date, and could yet 
move at least one heart. All our literature and our moral lessons now 
ring the changes upon the nobleness of self-sacrifice. What finer self- 
sacrifice could anyone make than to persuade a kind and true-hearted 
old maid of a certain age that he had really fallen in love with her, 
and brighten her life by giving up his own to sustain the beatifying 
delusion? A more pious fraud could not be accomplished than to 
practise such a generous piece of cheating on such a woman as poor, 
elderly, warm-hearted, loving, unloved Miss Griffin. I commend the 
idea to some novelist. Why not make a story out of it? But I own 
that, even had the idea occurred to me at the right time, I should not 
have dreamed of putting it into practice; and even if I had dreamed 
of it, I should never have done it. 

There was none of Miss Griffin’s pupils who could have served as 
an object for my adoration. They were all in trousers and short frocks; 
and at that time of my life girls in trousers were my abhorrence. 

When haply my thoughts sometimes turned to Christina Braun, 
she seemed too calm and silent, and too fond of music. In those days 
I did not much care for any singing but my own. There are only too 
many people who, if they would but confess it, are in just the same 
state of mind—people who have, of course, none of the true artist’s 
love of music, as, honestly, I never had. People like us in that way 
often delight in our own singing, if we can sing, not out of mere self- 
conceit and egotism, but because to us that music which our own voices 
give out is the fullest expression, the strongest invocation, of feeling and 
association. Many tenors of the richest tone, and sopranos thrilling 
up to the ceiling, have I heard without feeling one throb of the emotion 
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which used to swell within me long ago as I sang old church-hymns or 
new sentimental ballads of love, longing, and despair for my own de- 
light, and quite alone. But it was easy enough even for me then to see 
that Christina Braun loved music for its own sake, and, like most per- 
sons who do thus appreciate and love it, she seemed, to ordinary ob- 
servers, to care about little else. 

Apart from all this, however, I had arranged in my own mind that 
Christina Braun and the carpenter’s son were what we used to call 
“sweethearts.” 

After some time I began to observe that Christina ceased to make 
one in our mild gatherings in Miss Griffin’s drawing-room. Indeed 
the latter lady and I sometimes had tea éé/e-a-té/e—or nearly so, her 
mother only flitting flightily in and out—and it was dull entertain- 
ment for both parties. I would gladly have evaded all such soirées, 
but that I was ashamed or unwilling to desert poor Miss Griffin, and 
perhaps did not always know what to do with myself or where else 
to go. The time for sitting alone in contented gloom, and smoking 
a pipe long evenings through, had not nearly come as yet. 

Sometimes a fearful thought crossed my mind. Could it be pos- 
sible that Christina imagined Miss Griffin and I were lovers, and liked 
to be left alone? I tried to shut out this alarming idea. I vowed 
not to go any more to a /éle-d-téle tea; I even attempted awkwardly to 
pay a mild attention to Christina herself in the hope of thus repelling 
suspicion. I invited her to come with me to a concert somewhere— 
we had not the rules of Belgravia or even Bloomsbury to govern our 
social relationships there—but Christina refused in so decided a tone 
as to make my doubts a dead certainty. I began to feel convinced that 
I had guessed but too well. Christina must suppose me deeply in love 
with Miss Griffin—perhaps solemnly engaged to her—to Miss Griffin, 
whose age was so undeniable, and who carried. the stigma of old maid 
branded on her very skirts and ankles! 

One evening we three—we three !—walked home together, as usual, 
but were unusually dull and silent. Christina declined entering when 
we arrived at Miss Griffin’s door—this time indeed the invitation being 
very faintly pressed. I was plucking up heart of grace to make my 
excuses too, when Miss.Griffin cut me short by a look of portentous 
mystery, and the words, ‘ You really must come in, Mr. Banks; I want 
to speak to you”—words which, however, were not spoken until just 
after Christina had nodded her head to us and gone on her way. 

I followed Miss Griffin upstairs in perhaps something like an agi- 
tated condition of mind. I did not quite know whether under certain 
circumstances strong-minded ladies not young did not think it allow- 
able to interrogate young men touching the nature of their intentions. 

Miss: Griffin was anything but a strong-minded woman, and. just 
now did not seem to have been thinking about me at all. She burst 
out with her communication all at once. 
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“Q Mr. Banks, I must send Christina Braun” (pronounced, as I 
have said before, “‘ Brawn’’) “ out of the choir. She must not sing with 
us any more.” 

Did I feel relieved to hear that the question was of Christina’s re- 
jection, and not of my acceptance? Perhaps so. But I certainly felt 
much surprised. 

‘* What on earth has she been doing ?” 

“T am so sorry to hear it; indeed, it’s quite put me out; you can’t 
think how much.” 

“Yes ; but what is it ?” 

“T am afraid she is not a good girl. She sings every night at a 
singing- house !” 

*« At a singing-house ?” 

“Yes; a common low singing-house, Mr. Banks—and I don’t see 
what there is to laugh at—a horrid place where soldiers and sailors 
and I don’t know what—all sorts of low people, in fact—go in and 
drink and listen to ber. It’s been all found out; and Mr. Thirlwall 
(the clergyman) says he can’t have a girl in the choir who sings for 
soldiers and sailors in a common drinking-house. I don’t know what 
to do about it ; and I declare it has put me in such a way, you can’t 
think. Perhaps she is not so bad ; and then it’s all very well for Mr. 
Thirlwall to talk, but, my goodness! who is to fill her place, with such 
@ voice as she has, and such an ear for music? But I can’t keep her 
unless she promises never to go there any more.” 

“Then you have not spoken to her yet: about it 7” 

“No, not yet. I thought I would ask you something about it first. 
I thought perhaps you could advise me; you, who are a man of busi- 
ness and know something about the world.” 

“Well, I am sure I don’t see much harm in the whole affair, and 
I think Mr. Thirlwall is a venerable goose. Miss Braun seems a very 
quiet, respectable sort of girl” (I thought of the carpenter’s love-suit, and 
felt quite w lordly spirit of patronising pity), ‘‘and then what can she 
do if she’s very poor and has no other way of living? The reverend 
man does not expect her to live on fifteen pounds a-year, paid in rather 
irregular instalments ?” 

“Yes, that is all quite true; and indeed it is just: what I said my- 
self to Mr. Thirlwall—only of course I put it more politely—and he 
says it is true too; for he’s a just man, Mr. Banks, though you always 
seem inclined to laugh at him. But what can hedo? He has been 
preaching from the pulpit time after time against those very singing- 
houses, and how can he have people looking up from their seats in the 
church, and perhaps some of them recognising a singer from such. a 
place among the faces in our choir? ‘You know yourself that would 
never do.” , 

It occurred to me at the moment that perhaps the worshipper who 
visited the wicked singing-house and was thereby enabled to recognise 
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one of its performers, would have scarcely a clear right to object to the 
chorister who sang there. But I saw no use in urging this point to a 
logical conclusion, and merely suggested that perhaps the place was 
not so dreadfully bad after all. 

“That is what I was just thinking of. I should really like to 
know something of it. It would never do to give up the poor girl 
without knowing whether there is any harm in what she is doing. I 
actually thought of going there myself; I did really.” 

*Q, you can’t go, that is quite out of the question ; but if you like 
T’ll go, and bring you a faithful report.” 

** That is what I should like of all things. I can depend upon your 
judgment. And at all events one ought to know something about the 
right and wrong of the affair. I believe in law, Mr. Banks, a person 
is innocent until you can prove her guilty.” 

“ That is considered one of the great principles of British law, Miss 
Griffin.” 

‘“‘ Yes; and I think it’s very proper too; and I only wish people would 
do the same in everything else as well as law.” 

It was settled, then, that I was to visit and report on the obnoxious 
singing-place. I had heard of it once or twice before; and of sundry 
of its predecessors which had all in succession withered and disappeared. 
Up to this time I had never been out of my native town, and of course 
had never been in a singing-saloon. Our town was an-unspeakably 
dull spot. At this time it was not even visited by a railway, and it 
depended for its sole excitement upon the changing of a regiment in 
the barracks or the occasional visit of a war-frigate to the harbour. 
Owing to the social and topographical peculiarities I have already 
mentioned which divided us, like all Gaul in Ceesar’s day, into three 
parts, any sort of amusement which might be devised for the gratifica- 
tion of the floating population in the lower plateau, was not likely to 
excite either interest or alarm in the higher regions. Our middle class 
were little given to revelry. Every window in their quarter was duly 
shuttered and barred by eleven o’clock, and their warmest stimulant 
was a controversial sermon. But of late there had unquestionably been 
some stir created by the successful establishment, after many failures, 
of a famous singing-saloon, modelled after the fashion of metropolitan 
dissipation. Not a noisy, harmless “ free-and-easy,” where Snug the 
joiner and Quince the carpenter might smoke their pipes and be 
knocked down in turn for their favourite and special song; where 
Bottom the weaver might deliver his choicest sentiment, and Starve- 
ling the tailor might have the formal permission of his wife to remain 
half-an-hour later on the Saturday night. This was not the sort of 
thing that now invaded us. It was a place where professional singers— 
women too, look you, nearly as bad as dancers, not to say actresses— 
came and sat on a platform and sang for money. This was then a 
dreadful innovation. The singing-saloon itself is now well-nigh ob- 
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solete. The rising generation hardly knows what it was like. The 
music-hall with its plate-glass, its paintings, its private boxes, its con- 
certed music and its champagne, has banished it; and the audacious 
novelty of my young days is a forgotten, fogeyish old institution now. 
But this particular place of which I speak was really creating some- 
thing like a stir among our quiet and respectable burgesses just then. 
It was established immediately inside the frontier line of our Alsatia; 
and it is certain that some of our fathers of families had been to visit 
it, and had talked with quite a dangerous slyness of its attractions, 
and had made up parties with some of their friends to go and see it 
again. All this created naturally a considerable fluttering of angry 
petticoats in domestic circles, and brought severe and direct condem- 
nation from offended pulpits. And so I had heard of the place in 
question, and had even been making up my mind to visit it before 
chance sent me there as the special commissioner of Miss Griffin. 

The following night I went alone, and had no difficulty in finding 
the place. Indeed, when you began to descend from the old square, 
which was the last stronghold of respectability and middle class, down 
a steep street with steps breaking its precipitate fall, a street that was 
the main artery of the lower town, you came almost at once upon the 
obnoxious saloon. It was in a large public-house, occupying a corner 
where a cross-street ran off, and showing, like Janus, a double front. 
The place looked cheery enough from the outside. The night was chill 
and wet; and the bright crimson curtains draping the windows of the 
upper room where the musical performances were going on, tempted 
one with visions of ineffable comfort and warmth out of the wintry 
plash and drizzle of the sodden streets. I went upstairs. There was 
no payment at the doors, the musical entertainment being supported in 
the recognised style by indirect taxation levied upon the “orders.” I 
entered the Circean bower. It was but a small and poor imitation of 
a Strand or Covent Garden Cave of Harmony, but as it had looking- 
glasses, crimson curtains, velvet cushions, a platform with footlights, 
and an orchestra, it seemed splendid enough in my confused provincial 
eyes. I gave an order for something in a rather ineffectual attempt at 
a careless tone, and dropped into the first available seat. There was 
rather a numerous audience, including, however, only one or two sailors 
and no soldiers. Most of the company seemed to me to be smart young 
artisans, mingled with elderly tradesmen of the unpretentious class; and 
there were a few young assistants from shops who looked quite swellish 
in their well-made clothes and gloves. No ladies were there ; Miss 
Griffin would have presented herself in vain. Most of the company 
were smoking, by which I was innocently surprised to find that the 
singers were not in the least disconcerted. Of the “audience,” a very 
few were actually listening to the music; the greater number were 
chatting unconcernedly round their little tables; one or two were 
asleep. I had, however, listened with the gravest appearance of in- 
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terest to a sentimental and a comic song before I came to myself suffi- 
ciently to observe even this much of the aspect of the place. 

When I said there were no women present, I meant, of course, 
among the audience. For when I began to look collectedly around me, 
I saw that there were girls on the platform, and that among them was 
Christina Braun. She was dressed in white—poor white muslin only ; 
but she seemed to my eyes to be wearing a magnificent costume. Her 
arms and shoulders were bare, and were both white and plump, and 
her fleece of light hair fell around her. She presently came on to sing, 
and she seemed to be a favourite, for she was welcomed by a burst of 
applause, and most of the company stopped their talk, while some de- 
manded silence by tapping their pipe-bowls on the table. Christina 
sang in clear and strong tones some ballad—not at all a Cireean strain, 
but some good moral-purpose song about universal brotherhood and 
being kind to our neighbour. She sang it with sweetness and force, 
but with hardly any indication of feeling, certainly with no gleam of 
emotion perceptible in her eyes. Being, however, vehemently encored, 
she chose, as seemed to be expected, a totally different kind of song. 
It was what we used to call a “nigger melody”—a sort of novelty 
then, with a refrain about courting down in Tennessee, or Alabama, or 
some other such place. 

I scarcely knew what it was all about ; but I soon knew that I had 
never heard such spirit, such archness, such wild wayward humour, 
such occasional ebullitions of tender thrilling emotion conveyed in song 
before. No, never! Night after night had I heard this girl sing her 
devotional hymns in the clearest tones, vacant of any emotion what- 
ever ; but now, as she sang some trumpery little serio-comic love-song, 
her dark-gray eyes gleamed and filled with light; under her shadowy’ 
long lashes the eyes sometimes looked so dark and deep as to seem 
in startling contrast with her bright fair hair; her voice swelled, 
soared, sank, shaded itself away into an infinite variety of expression ; 
she gave life and speech to the very rattle of her banjo; she made the 
ballad utter a thousand emotions which were no more in the words she 
sang than in the instrument she struck, or the smoky, beery crowd, 
whose glasses jingled with their noisy and honest acclamations. What 
a soul of feeling, what a capacity—deep, boundless, daring—a capacity 
for love and triumph, and passion and sorrow—spoke in the tones 
of ‘that voice and the flash of that eye! For me, I felt partly as 
I used ‘to feel when sitting alone and singing, only with how much of 
a difference! With what a change from dreamy, vague, and fluctu- 
ating emotions, idly rolling in like the waves on the windless shore, 
and the warm, tumultuous, passionate rush of the new tide of love and 
youth and manhood breaking in upon my life at last! I began life, 
I began love, with the hearing of that song! I daresay it was poor, 
coarse, untutored singing; untrained, and even in some ‘sense uncouth, 
it must'have ‘been ; commonplace it certainly was not. I know-that I 
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heard the singer unnumbered times in the prime of her years and her 
triumph ; and I do not believe I ever recognised her genius more 
clearly than when I heard her sing that poor little ballad in the public- 
house of the old seaport. My rapture must upon that occasion find 
some outlet, and I therefore made instant acquaintance with a dull and 
elderly man near me: he seemed to me, I don’t know why, to look like 
a saddler. 

“ Splendid !” I exclaimed, addressing him. 

“ Yes, pretty tidy,” rejoined the dull man ; and he looked round 
for the waiter and knocked his empty glass against the table—a signal 
for a refilling. 

“ I know her,” I added confidentially. 

“Know who ?” asked the dull man. 

“ Her—the singer.” 

“Ah!” He did not seem to care whether I knew her or not. 

*She’s a foreigner,” I added, especially proud of knowing a 
foreigner. 

“ Ah, I never liked the French—I don’t believe in ’em. By what I 
can make out, they ain’t good for much.” 

“ But she’s not French—she’s German.” 

“Don’t like Germans, they’re a dirty set. They eat candles, I’m 
told.” 

This irrelevant and detestable observation so utterly disgusted me, 
that I withdrew at once from the conversation. 

I should much have liked to wait for the close of the entertain- 
ment and to speak to Christina ; but I feared she might suppose I had 
come as a spy or tell-tale, so I slunk very much indeed as if I were 
a spy or tell-tale from my seat, which was near the door, and went 
downstairs. I did not gain much by my caution and my flight, for, 
descending rapidly, I ran against someone coming as rapidly up, and I 
recognised my friend the basso, the bearded young carpenter. We 
saluted each other, but he did not seem particularly glad to see me, and 
he ran past without staying to speak a word. I wished I had not met 
him, for I feared that in the too-probable event of poor Christina’s dis- 
missal, he might regard me and report me as a spy, and I had an 
instinctive knowledge that he had come to see her home ; and I envied 
him—nay, already I almost hated him. 

Drizzling and dismal as the black skies were, sloppy and slushy as 
the streets were, I did not hurry home. ‘On the contrary, I turned 
deliberately away from home, and straggled, like the town, downhill :to 
the water. From the door I had just quitted I could hear the creak- 
ing of the spars of ships that tossed and dragged at their anchors, the 
whistling of the sullen wind through their cordage, the heavy surge of 
the waves along their'sides. A few strides down an cozy lane, and I 
could see the lights at mastheads, and even discern through ‘the mist 
and darkness the white tops ofthe rushing waves. I made my ‘way, 
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stumbling among upturned boats and anchors and chains, down to the 
very edge of the water, The town was not well-lighted anywhere : 
towards the harbour its darkness grew Cimmerian. The inhabitants 
had all that mysterious objection to seeing their seaward way at 
night which used to be so common a characteristic of people living in 
seaport towns in the years when French treaties were not. Indeed, 
many of our people would have abolished moonlight if they could, 
although these very same persons were strangely given to lurking about 
the shore and staring seaward at extraordinary hours of the night. 
This night, however, no stealthy figure peered from the strand: I had 
it all to myseif, and I exulted in being alone. 

Born as I was within sound of the waves, it has always seemed to 
me that in any hour of deep emotion I ought to rush to the seaside, 
and make the noisy water my confidant. This night I felt that I 
must find the shore, and relieve my new-born passion by mingling its 
utterances with the roar of the waters. Alone on that strand what 
strange fooleries I enacted! I stamped up and down the shore, I sang 
wild snatches of Christina’s song, I shouted mad fragments of incoherent 
melody and semi-articulate words of passion and love. I was mad, 
and I was happy ; this at last was living. All the delight that an ex- 
plorer may find when he first breaks into a new sea—that a Bedouin 
may feel when he first mounts an untamed horse—I felt, now that I 
knew myself to be tossing at last on the waves of passionate love. 

Lucky for me that I was alone, and that the night was so dark. 
Anyone seeing my gestures, hearing my cries, must have taken me for 
a lunatic. I waited on the strand until my emotions had worked off 
their first vehemence ; perhaps I waited too until I thought the enter- 
tainment at the singing-saloon must be nearly over. Then I went 
back to the street whence I had come, and watched the people coming 
out. After the last of the audience had melted away, came out a clus- 
ter of the performers ; among them I could clearly enough distinguish 
the figure of Christina—I had keen eyes for her form now—and my 
friend the basso was escorting her home. A strange, fierce pang shot 
through me. I had learned to feel two new passions in a few short 
hours—love and jealousy. 


CuapTer III. 
A SEA FIGHT, 


I pip not go near Miss Griffin next day. I postponed making 
any report of my previous night’s visitation. What report could I 
make but that I had been present at a very dull and harmless enter- 
tainment? unless I chose to add the truth—that I had come away madly 
in love with the eyes and the voice of a girl whom I had been in 
the habit of seeing three or four times a week for months and months, 
and about whom I never before cared a straw. Mine was certainly 
not love at first sight, but it had all the suddenness and unreasoning 
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fierceness of that romantic form of the passion. I have not read in 
books much about such a love as mine, which neither flamed out at 
the first glimpse of the object, nor grew up with the gradual develop- 
ment of intimacy and appreciation. I was as one who walks in the 
sun of some tropical climate uninjured and unheeding for days, and 
whom suddenly, in some unexpecting moment, a flash, sharp as the 
cleave of a sabre, strikes and cuts down. Yes, my love was like a 
sunstroke. I do not know how to describe it better. 

Of course I went again to the music-house ; I went the next night. 
The company was of the same general character; the singers were 
the same. The moment I entered I saw that Christina’s eyes turned 
on me, and I blushed like a great girl. Some male singer came on 
with his dreary comic song, and she disappeared from the platform. 
Had she gone for the night? What a cruel disappointment! I stared 
disconsolate and confounded into my beer-glass, and was positively 
pitying myself for my privation, when one of the waiters, who were 
perpetually buzzing about the tables to remind any laggard guests 
of the necessity of renewing their orders, came up to me, and leaning 
over my shoulder, said, 

** Lady wants to speak to you, sir.” 

I started. 

** Lady !—what lady ?” 

“ Profesh'nal lady, sir. Behind the platform, sir. This way, please.” 

I followed him. I was crimson all over, and did not venture to 
look up, fearing that the eyes of a whole curious company must be 
fixed on me. As a matter of fact, I don’t suppose anybody in the 
room took the slightest notice. I was trembling with anxiety, hope, 
fear, surprise, excitement of the most complicated kind, The waiter 
drew aside a curtain for me, and I entered a small sanded room, or 
rather a mere space, behind the platform; and I saw Christina there 
alone. She had her head turned away when I came in: at the sound 
of my entrance she looked quickly round, and there was an angry light 
in her deep-gray eyes. - 

Her first words utterly abashed me. c~ a8 

“Why do you come here?” she said, in a voice ‘purposely kept 
low, and with the foreign accent more strongly perceptible than usual, 
owing to the kind of excitement under which she spoke. “ Why do 
you come here to watch me and tell bad of me? Have I ever done 
you any harm?” 

“O Christina,—Miss Braun, I mean,—how can you say such a 
thing?” and I broke down in mere stammering. 

“ Have you not come here to watch me—to spy on me?” 

“No. I have not, indeed.” 

“ Ti’s a lie!” she exclaimed, so loudly that I involuntarily glanced 
in the direction of the audience, fearing the words must have been 
heard. “It’s an untruth. I sed you were sent here.” 

VOL. VII. Cc 
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“T was not sent here. Miss Griffin asked me to come here; and—” 

“ And you came!”’ 

She made a triumphant gesture expressive of conviction and scorn. 
I certainly felt not unlike a detected spy; and I looked, no doubt, very 
foolish. 

“Yes, I came; but I did not come to—to find out anything bad, 
or to do you harm. I came to do you good; and Miss Griffin only 
wanted to do you good.” 

“Thank you both.” She laid a malicious emphasis on the word 
‘both.’ “TIT am much obliged to you both. Heartfelt thanks to you 
both. But I don’t want anyone to try to do me good.” 

“T wished to be your friend.” 

“JT have not many friends—I am poor and miserable; and I have 
an old man to support whom I love and whom I would die for; and 
you come and find out that I am trying to make a living, and without 
wrong to anyone, or myself, or God, and you tell of me at the church. 
Go away; it is not like a man. It is not like an Englishman.” 

* But I swear to you, Miss Braun, that yon are wrong and unjust. 
You don’t know me, or you never would speak as you have done. I 
am utterly incapable of the wretched meanness you think me guilty 
of. I wish I could say all I feel, but I can’t—I can’t; and I daresay I 
look to you like a convicted spy, or an idiot, or something equally 
abominable.” 

“You came last night to see if I was here?” 

“T did.” 

“So! ‘You saw that I was here?” 

“T did.” 

“Then was that not enough? Why did you come again to-night?” 

“T came to hear you sing! Heaven knows I came for that and 
nothing else. It—it delights me. I could not stay away. I will 
come again and again, unless you bid me not. But do not bid me 
not to come, for I would rather be dead than not hear you sing.” 

“Hush,” she said in a low and genfle tone, “they outside may 
hear us.” As I found courage to look up, I saw that her lips were 
trembling and that her cheeks were crimsoned. Had my burst of 
sudden eloquence not been interrupted, it would infallibly have ended 
with a fervent declaration of love then and there. She imposed silence 
on me by a gesture which had, I thought, as much entreaty as com- 
mand in it, and then said, “I must go; it is my time to sing. But 
I believe you; and I was wrong and angry. You don’t know what 
it is to be a poor girl, trying to live honestly, and watched and sus- 
pected. I beg you for pardon. Good-night.” 

She disappeared; and I heard her voice in a moment thrilling from 
the platform. I, too, came in front again, and found my way back to 
the seat I had left. 

I would have sat the whole entertainment out, but that I hated the 
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idea of meeting the young carpenter and seeing him give his arm to 
Christina. I waited and waited, every moment dreading to see him 
make his appearance. Often as I turned towards the platform, her 
eyes never met mine. At last I made up my mind and left the 
room. Luck was against me; at the door below I met myrival. This 
time he did not pass me with a salute. He looked fiercely at me, and 
his lips quivered with excitement. 

“What d’ye come here for?” he asked. 

“What's that to you?” was my schoolboyish reply. I was not in 
years much beyond the schoolboy age. 

“Tt’s this to me—look here, it’s this: you come here to watch 
that girl, and spy upon her, and fetch and carry stories about her, to 
get her dismissed from the choir; I daresay that’s why you come 
here.” 

“You are a liar!” was my fierce reply—“ an impertinent liar !” 

He turned pale; but not at all with fear. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, “that you’ve not been sent here 
as a spy on her?” 

“TJ mean to say nothing to you, or any fellow like you, except just 
what I have said.” 

“Yes, you can talk in that way here,” he said significantly; “ but 
would you say so anywhere else ?” 

“ Anywhere you like; and the sooner the better.” My pent-up 
feelings sought any manner of outburst as a relief. 

“Come this way, then.” 

My rival led the way, down the oozy plashy lane I have already 
described, to the strand. It was nearly as dark as the night before: it 
was quite as lonely. The few twinkling lights at the far mastheads of 
anchored vessels alone broke the gloom. Unless we stood pretty close 
together we could hardly see each other, and my foe strode on so im- 
patiently that I sometimes lost sight of him altogether for a moment, 
and I was once or twice almost under the necessity of having to raise 
an undignified halloo. How he managed to get on without stumbling 
I cannot imagine; every other moment my feet were tripping over 
huge stones, or coils of chain, and once I literally fell forward right 
over an upturned boat. I began to think the whole proceeding rather 
an absurd one; but I had been grievously insulted, and although now 
a minion of the law, professionally bound, one would think, to abstain 
from deeds of violence, yet it must be remembered that I was the son 
of a boat-builder who had been a sailor in his day, and that not many 
months ago I was a schoolboy. Yet I much wished the duel to come 
off quickly, and while my blood was up; for I felt the ridiculous 
features of the business becoming every moment more impressive, and 
I began to think that an attorney’s clerk boxing with a carpenter—a 
poetic and musical young lover fighting a vulgar rival with fists— 
would be outrageously absurd, unpicturesque, and umheroic. 
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At last my pertinacious and thrice-accursed tormentor came to a 
pause on a clear spot, or what seemed clear. 

“Now then,” he said, “‘there’s nobody here. What have you got 
to say? Are you not a spy and a sneak?” 

This was too much; and as I had given my answer in words before, 
I thought a repetition of it would be mere tautology. I was glad, too, 
to bring my scruples and hesitations to a violent end. I simply hit 
out, and caught my antagonist fairly on the left eyebrow. 

Then began the fight. It was hearty, vigorous, and funny. I 
don’t know whether many of my readers have fought a battle on the 
seashore at an advanced hour of a dark winter night. The sensations 
it produces are decidedly odd, tantalising, and bewildering ; but it has 
its peculiar enjoyment too. At least, this battle of mine seemed a posi- 
tively delightful relief from my previous frame of mind. I very soon 
found that my antagonist was far stronger than I. He had indeed arms 
of iron; and he took his punishment with unruffled countenance. The 
punishment was pretty hard, for he had no gleam whatever of scientific 
knowledge, and exposed himself constantly to a smart blow on the face. 
But he seemed to care no more for the blows than if they had been the 
pepperings of a hail-shower, although, dark as it was, I could see that 
his face was bleeding in many places. His mode of fighting was an 
odd and self-acquired process altogether. He never hit straight out, 
but levelled huge, tremendous, swinging blows at the side of the head, 
literally leaping off his feet at each stroke, so as to lend it a more 
furious momentum. I was inclined to laugh at first, but I soon found 
it was no laughing matter, for the first touch I got of one of these odd 
blows—and I only got a touch, for I sprang aside in time—nearly 
knocked all my senses clear away. If he had been prompt to follow 
up his victory, the combat was over there and then! As it was, I felt 
pretty sure that should I be unlucky enough to come in for the full 
force and swing of one of those swashing blows, it would be enough for 
me; and I tried with desperate energy all such resources of science and 
strength as I had to bring the fight to a conclusion. He bore my ham- 
mering as coolly as if he were of iron; and alas! I think he acquired 
at last a sort of rude notion of stratagem wholly bis own. He threw 
himself quite open in the most tempting fashion to one of my straight- 
forward blows, took it without even shaking his head, and while I was 
in the very act of giving it, suddenly leaped upright, swung his huge 
flail of an arm, and crash across the side of my head came all the full 
fury of his blow. Meteors in a moment danced and sparkled all 
around me; stars, comets, flashes of lightning blazed upon my eyes; 
thunders indescribable rattled round my ears and brain; the earth 
heaved beneath me; the dark sky came crashing down upon me. I 
seemed as if I were cast loose from all gravitating principle and whirl- 
ing through space, now head up, now heels up—and at last I came 
with a cruel bang down to earth again—and then I felt for half a 
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second a soft, sweet, melting sensation of languid rest, like that pro- 
duced to a bruised man by the bleeding of a vein, and I just heard 
something like a shriek, and then I was asleep. 

The plain practical English of all my sensations was that I had 
been fairly knocked off my feet by a stunning blow, had fallen with my 
head crashing against a stone, and had then and there fainted. 

When I opened my eyes I saw at first nothing but the stars. I 
remained feebly contemplating them a moment, as if that were all 
I had to do in existence. Then I saw some dark object interpose itself 
between me and the constellation of Orion, and I recognised the face 
of my conqueror, and I think I endeavoured to frown defiance; but 
the face was in a moment withdrawn. Then I somehow became con- 
scious that a soft hand was passing along my forehead, that a hand- 
kerchief, or something of the kind, was pressed gently but firmly on 
the place where the stone had cut me; and at last I came to un- 
derstand that I was lying on the beach with my head in a woman’s 
lap. 

’ Unconsciously I spoke half aloud the word “ Christina !” 

“0, thank God !” said Christina’s own voice, ‘he’s alive.” 

“ Yes, thank God!” muttered the deep voice of the poor basso; “I 
didn’t mean to do it, Christina—I didn’t indeed. I wish he had done 
it to me.” 

“ For shame!” replied Christina, still in a sort of whisper. ‘Shame 
to you—so strong and huge—to fight with him.” 

I began now to see things a little clearer; and I scrambled to my 
feet, still somewhat staggery, perhaps, but quite able to speak up for 
myself. 

‘ Tt’s no fault of his,” I said ; “and I’m quite well able to fight him. 
Look at his face, Miss Braun, and see if he hasn’t got the worst of it. 
And it was all my fault, too.” 

Christina rose to her feet. ‘‘ Now, shake hands,” she said, “and 
don’t be fools any more.” 

My antagonist advanced sheepishly and held out the brawny fist 
which had proved such a rough playfellow. 

** |—I hope you'll forgive me,” he said, with one glance at me and 
another at Christina. “I was quite wrong altogether; and I know it 
now, and I’m sorry. I’m sure I don’t bear any malice, if you don’t; 
and—and—how do you feel now ?” 

I assured him, in all sincerity, that I bore no malice whatever; and 
I likewise affirmed, perhaps not quite so sincerely, that I felt perfectly 
well—never better in my life. Indeed, I was recovering fast. I had 
only had a stunning blow and a cut head. At twenty years one soon 
gets over such trifles as these. 

I then learned that when Christina was leaving the singing-room 
she inquired for her regular escort, and was told that he had gone down 
towards the strand with me. Something led her to suspect that we had 
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quarrelled, and she followed us, but arrived only in time to witness the 
ignominious fall and utter defeat of one combatant. I ought to have 
been delighted at my defeat, for it brought such tender interest and 
anxiety about me; but I was not delighted. The one thing present to 
my mind all through was that I had been “licked,” and that she saw 
it. ‘Earl Percy sees my fall,” is the reflection that lends most bitter- 
ness to the fate of the old hero in the ballad. What is the humiliation 
of a chief before any foe compared with that of a youth who is beaten 
under the very eyes of the girl he loves? The pity and kindness of 
Christina were bitter to me. 

On the other hand, my rival’s victory did not seem to have crowned 
him with joy. He had acrestfallen, humbled, spaniel-like demeanour. 
We both walked home with Christina, who insisted on giving me her 
arm instead of taking mine, on the ground that I must be far too weak 
not to need support. 

When we reached her door I heard my conqueror say to her in a 
low tone, 

“ You are not angry with me any more ?” 

*“* No,” was the answer, given, I am bound to say, in anything but a 
forgiving tone. ‘“ Why should I be angry? Good-night !” 

** Ah, but you are angry. Don’t, Christina !” 

‘* Good-night.” 

He was going away, depressed and silent, when she called him back 
and held out her hand. 

“No, Edward, I am not angry. I was, but I am not any more.” 

** And may I come for you to-morrow night ?” 

“Tf you like!” 

“Tf I like !” 

He turned away rejoicing. 

She held out her hand to me without saying a word. But her 
eyes met mine: and somehow I went away rejoicing too. 

Next day I called upon Miss Griffin. I hardly knew what to say 
to the good spinster, and was much in hope, as I passed up through 
the bonnet-shop, that the organist might be not at home. She was in. 
I went upstairs and knocked at the little drawing-room door. Just 
then I heard voices inside, and I would have retreated; but it was too 
late. Miss Griffin’s shrill tones were heard : 

“Ts that Mr. Banks ?” 

“Yes, Miss Griffin.” 

“Come in, Mr. Banks, please.” 

I entered. Miss Griffin was standing up near her piano, on which 
she rested one hand, the fingers of which were excitedly playing an 
imaginary and rapid tune on the walnut. Christina Braun stood in 
the middle of the room, and looked flushed and angry. My face 
flushed more deeply than hers at the’mere sight of her. Miss Griffin’s 
mamma was playing with a parrot inacorner. Seeing that Christina 
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and Miss Griffin had evidently been engaged in excited colloquy, I 
made for the mamma, and would have at once pretended to bury 
myself in conversation with her, but she waved me off with the back 
of her hand and with a warning gesture directed towards the two 
principal personages in the room, as one who should say, “ Forbear, 
young man ; something highly important is going forward. Disturb 
it not by idle words.” So I stood transfixed and said nothing, and no 
one said a word to me. 

‘‘There’s no use in talking, Christina Braun,” Miss Griffin went 
on; “I can’t have you singing any longer in my choir unless you give 
up that horrid, odious, abominable place. Mr. Thirlwall won’t have 
it ; he would not allow me to have anyone who sings there.” 

«What harm is that place ?” Christina asked in a tone half-plead- 
ing, half-angry ; “I would not go there if I could help it. I go there, 
believe it, not for my pleasure. I go there because I must live, and 
my father must live. You have not a father, Miss Griffin.” 

Mamma pursed her mouth, raised her eyebrows, lifted her hands, 
and silently appealed, first to me and then to the parrot, against the 
boldness of this remark. It seemed positively to insinuate a compari- 
son between Christina’s father and the late Mr. Griffin. 

“ And,” added Christina, “they pay me more money than the 
church can give.” 

*O Christina !” 

“T speak to no one there.” 

*‘ But you must know it is not a proper place for a girl.” 

“IT do not know that it is not a proper place. Did we not often 
sing songs,—yes, well, and also play waltzes, in the choir when there 
were not people praying below ?” 

“Christina, it isn’t the singing of the songs, as you know very 
well ; it’s the people—the kind of people who go there.” 

“T do not speak to the people, they do not speak to me, except they 
who sing as myself.” 

“Really, Miss Griffin,” said I, striking in, “there is no harm what- 
ever in the place, and I think it’s quite absurd and ridiculous of Mr. 
Thirlwall to go on in such away. He’s a regular old idiot, I think, 
and an ancient humbug too.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Banks; I am much obliged to you for your kind 
and respectful way of speaking of our clergyman, and the considerate 
manner in which you assist me in keeping up the discipline of the 
choir. For you, Christina, you do not know what may become of you.” 

“Nothing will become of me, God helping,—nothing of harm. And 
I may as well begin, Miss Griffin. Once I shall go upon the theatre 
and sing there—” 

- At this point Miss Griffin seemed to think the discussion had gone 
quite far enough. She ceased to beat her silent tune upon the piano ; 
but she came round to the front of the instrument, deliberately took 
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off the music-book which stood on the little frame, shut the book up, 
put down the frame, and then closed the piano with a solemn bang. 
There was no obvious occasion for this performance. I interpreted it 
to be a sort of formal and ceremonial act of excommunication. 

It seemed, however, to have relieved Miss Griffin’s mind of some of 
its anger. She turned to Christina now with an expression of face 
rather grieved than severe. The excommunication once fairly done, 
she seemed stricken with pity for the outcast. 

“Well, Christina,” she said, “if I am to understand that you will 
not give up that place—” 

** Will not give it up? I cannot give it up.” 

“Then I am very, very sorry; and I would keep you if I could— 
indeed I would, although perhaps you don’t think it now ; but I must 
not do it, for you see, Christina, if you have a father to support, I have 
a mother, and I can’t battle against what people say; and so we must 
part. I hope you will do well, Christina, wherever you go; only I 
do hope you will never be tempted to sing in any of those Romanist 
places, whatever they may offer you; and remember to be a good girl, 
and never to give up your church.” 

“The church,” said Christina, with a flash of something like scorn 
crossing her face, “has given me up, I think. But I blame you not at 
all, Miss Griffin; you were very kind to me always—always.” 

Poor Miss Griffin was quite dissolved in tears. The very kindliest 
of mortals, she was in anguish at the part she had to play in the trans- 
action, and still more, I fully believe, at the thought of the awful ruin 
of all heavenly prospects which she clearly saw impending over one 
who refused to follow the behests of her clergyman, and who sang 
nigger-melodies for sailors. 

Christina bade Miss Griffin good-bye; and both were in tears. Then 
the outcast walked towards Miss Griffin’s mamma and held out her 
hand. But the mamma’s dignity was hurt at the disobedience and 
disrespect, and she drew back, executed the most formal of bows, and 
said, “ Adieu, mademoiselle.” 

Then came my turn. Christina held out her hand to me, and her 
eyes met mine. I took her hand and pressed it to my lips. A slight 
shriek from mamma testified to her sense of my scandalous conduct. 
Miss Griffin was absorbed in tears and did not see it. 

Christina left the room, and I hurried after her. 

“ Mr. Banks,” I heard Miss Griffin call out, “ please don’t go yet. 
I want to speak to you particularly—about the choir.” 

“In five minutes, two minutes, Miss Griffin,” was my retreating 
answer ; and I relieved myself by adding, in a lower tone, “the choir 
may go to the devil.” 

I overtook Christina at the door. 

She abandoned the choir, then and there, never reappearing within 
its precincts. 
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And I went that night, and many nights successively, to the con- 
demned and fatal singing-saloon. 

In little more than a week a considerable change was brought 
about in the relations of the personages of this story. There was first 
a sort of break-down in the arrangements of the choir, and one Sunday 
the andience had to be content with merely an instrumental perform- 
ance. Soon a new bass, a new tenor, and a new soprano gladdened 
the pious ears and hearts of the congregation. For immediately on 
Christina’s abandoning the choir Ned Lambert did what I had felt 
sure he would do—he gave up his post and sang bass for that congre- 
gation no more. I had made up my mind never to go near the place 
again, once Christina abandoned it; and I was only sorry the sacrifice 
was not a far greater one (really it was not quite insignificant), that I 
might have had the proud consciousness of voluntary martyrdom. 

The affair created quite a little stir in our microcosm. It was 
talked of for fully three weeks—at least, three Sundays. I attended 
church the first Sunday, as unprofessional worshipper, in the hope that 
Mr. Thirlwall might make some allusion to us in his sermon. But he 
“did not, and I was disappointed. Many eyes were turned on me, how- 
ever, and people coming out of church and passing me whispered and 
shrugged their shoulders; and I felt rather proud. The general con- 
clusion of the congregation was that we three—Christina Braun, Edward 
Lambert, and myself—were simply going to the devil. 


CHAPTER LY. 
“FAR ABOVE SINGING.” 


Mr. Braun and his daughter still occupied the house in which the 
former had endeavoured in vain to win the childhood of our town to 
philosophy and science by the royal road of amusement. Our child- 
hood absolutely refused even toys, if any manner of instruction and 
moral purpose were to come with them; and therefore, while Mr. Braun 
still technically occupied the house, his actual occupancy was confined 
to three small rooms on the second-floor. He had been driven back in 
this way from stage to stage, his domain growing gradually smaller 
and smaller, like the Pope’s, until even the little Leonine City now 
left him seemed itself only the final halting-place before absolute sur- 
render of all temporal endowment. The shop was let to a watchmaker; 
the first-floor was occupied by a hair-dresser; and as one of the plates on 
the street-door bore the name of “Miss Muncey, milliner,” and I some- 
times did meet lank and lymphatic young women on the stairs, I had 
to infer that the third-floor—the garrets, in fact—constituted the work- 
rooms and show-rooms of Miss Muncey. 

The little sitting-room occupied by the Brauns was perhaps as 
poorly-furnished an apartment as any could well be which did not pro- 
claim actual destitution. A few of the poorest cane-chairs, and not 
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more than a few; an arm-chair, covered with the cheapest flowered 
calico; a central table of deal, with a faded, over-washed cover; these 
and an infirm sofa made up the principal part of the stock of furniture. 
There was, however, a piano of good tone—a relic of better days—with 
which Christina would not part, and which indeed was her sole capital 
and “plant” asa musician. There were always flowers in the room, and 
botanical specimens carefully pressed and tastefully displayed ; there 
were two or three pretty vases of Bohemian glass; there was Mr. 
Braun’s flute, really a handsome article, with old-fashioned silver keys ; 
there was his pipe, huge, and likewise silver-mounted : these and other 
stray properties gave an appearance to the room which at least sug- 
gested refinement, and something like ornament. And I should not 
surely omit to mention a beautifully-carved and polished book-case, 
small, but of genuine oak and admirable workmanship; and I knew the 
moment I saw it whose hand had wrought it, and whose gift it was. 
* Tt was given to my father,” said Christina to me afterwards, “not to 
me. I would not have taken it, though I know poor Ned would have 
been vexed by a refusal, and so I am glad he didn’t offer it to me.” 

It was easy to understand, after an evening spent in this little 
room, why the burden of life had fallen so heavily and so early upon 
my poor Christina. Her father had entirely given up all idea of strug- 
gling any longer with the world, although he was far from being too 
old for stout and stiff exertion. He was the gentlest and the feeblest 
being I ever met. He was a small, very small man, with a pale, thin, 
clearly-marked, handsome face; a benevolent, mild, and placid expres- 
sion; soft, silky, scanty gray hair; and large, dark, gray-blue eyes. 
His eyes were precisely like his daughter’s, much darker than his com- 
plexion would have led you to expect; but there the resemblance 
ceased. Mr. Braun spoke English admirably; he-played the piano and 
the flute well ; he was an accomplished botanist, and knew a good deal 
about chemistry and astronomy. He talked much of flowers, of stars, 
of the poetry of nature, of shadows and sunrises, of beautiful and 
gentle things generally; and of the poets and writers who sang and 
discoursed of such things. When he was not playing his flute, he com- 
monly sat and smoked his pipe, the bow] of which rested on the ground, 
all the evening through. He always rose early, and walked on the 
hills or by the sea; rose none the less early though he had been out 
on the strand watching some planet or constellation till long past mid- 
night ; and while Christina provided him with the means of living, he 
repaid her with fresh flowers, and observations on the heavens, and the 
beauty of life, and the divine purpose in everything. He was, indeed, 
a thoroughly-impracticable, well-meaning, good-for-nothing,’ lovable old 
man. He would have provoked me terribly, I think, if I were his son; 
but he did not seem to provoke Christina. She appeared to take it 
as quite a matter of course that her father should smoke his pipe, or 
botanise, while she toiled to get money and provide dinner, and make 
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the two ends meet. He was always sweet, mild, and happy. He had 
been blessed, or cursed, with that calm, light nature which can put away 
trouble or responsibility in a moment, and find enjoyment anywhere. 
He had lost wife and children—six children—all of whom he dearly 
loved ; but he lived on tranquil, and spoke of them as having been hap- 
pily transferred to amaranthine bowers, where they had only to await 
his coming. What he had himself done to merit that sure translation 
to immortal bliss, I never could learn; but it was clear that his mind 
was quite made up on that point. So, too, of his daughter. She rever- 
enced in him, as pure and lofty religious feeling, that which I always 
regarded merely as the physical placidity of a temperament not suscep- 
tible of any strong or keen emotion. An innocently-selfish, mildly- 
egotistic man, you could not help loving him, and I at least could not 
help sometimes despising him. While the stars shone, while the flowers 
bloomed, when the snow covered the ground and the frost made the 
brambles look like sprays and spars of crystal, he was happy, and could 
not be otherwise. He could forget hunger in the contemplation of a 
flower ; all humanity in the polishing of a stone. He cared as little for 
active thought as for active pursuits; and knew less of politics than 
an American infant generally does. The political agitations, struggles, 
sufferings, aspirations of his own countrymen, inspired him only with a 
tranquil scorn. He often asked, with utter contempt in his tone, what 
it mattered who owned the Rhine, so long as men could see its waters 
shining as brightly as ever in the sun, and darkening as before in the 
shadows of the everlasting hills. 

“German unity!” he would say scornfully, “Germany has unity. 
Has she not Goethe and Novalis and Jean Paul; has she not Fichte? 
Hapsburg owns not less Kant than Brandenburg; Bavaria can sing the 
songs of Uhland and Arndt, as well as Suabia. Our unity is in our soul, 
and our language, and our worship of the" beautiful and divine. The 
rest is nothing—no, nothing at all, or mere smoke and cloud veiling 
the glow of the heaven, as Faust himself has said.” 

Mr. Braun never looked one moment beyond the present, and was 
angry in his mild way with anyone who did. He was displeased with 
Christina for singing of nights in the Cave of Harmony, not because 
he had any objection to the place, or the company, or the kind of life 
to which it introduced her: not because it overtasked her, or threatened 
to wear out her voice, or endangered her in any way ; but because she 
had to leave him for some hours every evening, and he was lonely with- 
out her. So he was vexed with her, and chafed in his own small way, 
and was jealous, as if her leaving him was a wilful act of neglect, or 
indifference to his happiness. He did not concern himself to think 
who would pay the rent if poor Christina had not always had spirit 
and sense enough to act for herself. A sort of philosopher, he was per- 
haps wise in his own conceit of life’s theory and purpose ; but philoso- 
phers of that school ought never to have any children. I have often 
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thought that when Morality blames Rousseau for having abandoned 
his children to a foundling hospital, it blames him for one of the only 
wise things he ever did. Better to confide them to the care of any in- 
stitution, managed by any sane and human creatures, than to keep 
them under his own melancholy and imbecile charge. 

I took lessons in German from Mr. Braun. I really wanted to learn 
the language, partly for its own sake, and more because it was Chris- 
tina’s native tongue. But of course my chief reason was to have a 
plausible excuse for coming often to the house. After the lapse of a 
quarter I paid him some money. He took it passively, and laid it 
beside him. Christina coming in soon after found the money, made 
inquiry about it, and gave it back to me. I would have resisted, but 
she flushed so angrily that I pocketed it without further objection. 

“My father knows nothing about money,” she said, “and never 
did. I arrange all that; it is good-enough task for women. He was 
made for something much better, and we always liked to spare him. I. 
know he never meant to take any money from you; you have lost 
enough by us already.” 

For she would insist upon regarding my withdrawal from the choir 
as a high, mighty, and chivalrous sacrifice. 

“You took this in mistake, father?” she said, appealing to him ; 
“you were not thinking ; you took it, not observing ?”’ 

“‘ Versteht sich,” he placidly replied, waving away with his hand a 
cloud of smoke, and solemnly indifferent to the whole business. I 
said no more, and what future lessons I received were accepted without 
talk of payment. 

I do not know what was the special charm which made me so sud- 
denly fall in love with Christina Braun. Falling in love is indeed the 
most exact description of what befell me. From a smooth level of 
calm indifference I literally fell into a glowing deep of love. Nor did 
this condition seem likely to change. It was impossible for me not to 
continue loving her. To begin with, she was intensely, exuberantly, 
and above all things, feminine. In every glance and movement she 
now seemed to my opened eyes to diffuse some vague sense of woman- 
hood all around her. As one is conscious of the presence of flowers 
which he does not see, as one feels the air surcharged with electricity 
before the thunderstorm, so I always felt the influence, the sensuous 
influence if you will, of idealised womanhood when Christina was 
near. I do not know whether this sort of feeling can be made in- 
telligible in any words of mine, but I cannot better describe the sen- 
sation of delight, refinement, and romantic love which her mere pre- 
sence awakened in my soul. As I look back now, all the purple light 
of youth, all the glamour of poetry, all the bewitching illusions of 
music, seem to glorify that time when first Christina’s presence grew 
a familiar influence to me. 

There was an extraordinary quality of quiet energy in her which 
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amazed me when I came to appreciate it. It was not the energy which 
fusses and bustles—to most young men a terribly disenchanting and 
disagreeable quality. It was an energy which made itself silently felt: 
a great self-sufficing quality. The early necessity of thinking and act- 
ing for two, the impossibility of consulting with one who was as useless 
for consultation as a baby, had doubtless forced this quality into re- 
gular action. Christina seemed to be of that class of women who can 
make something almost out of nothing. For easy and prompt adorn- 
ment of her graceful figure she had a positive genius. I have often 
wondered and admired to see what a splendid simulation of imposing 
concert-costume she could confer upon herself with a little white muslin 
and a few scraps of ribbon and roses; and she could put on an old 
shawl in a style that Lady Hamilton might have envied. 

I grew into the habit of spending every disengaged hour—and 
nearly the whole of every Sunday—in the familiar little room over the 
watchmaker’s and under the milliner’s. We sang, we played, we read, 
we recited, we talked German, we had very, very humble and modest 
suppers: we were immensely sociable, unconstrained, full of senti- 
ment, full of laughter, and happy. Edward Lambert came sometimes 
and took lessons on the flute from Mr. Braun, for which I know he 
contrived delicately to make some return in one way or another. A 
patient, manly creature, he sometimes spent his whole evening at his 
flute-lesson, while Christina and I talked or sang duets on the nights 
when she was free. I knew that he loved her, dearly and disinterestedly, 
without selfishness, and without hope. I knew that she regarded him 
as one might regard a fond and faithful Newfoundland dog. After 
a while he ceased to come very often, and when he did come he talked 
chiefly to Mr. Braun. 

These were pleasant times, and free. They gave a sort of mild fore- 
taste or breath of the Bohemian life which awaited some of us. What- 
ever of intellectual culture I have ever had, I owe its development to 
these days and evenings, to that mild old man, to that girl. I learned 
to read French and Italian and German, and to speak these languages 
fluently enough, if not always very gracefully and grammatically. 
Years and years after, a Frenchwoman told me I spoke French like a 
German and not like an Englishman. A more happy, harmless life 
no youth could well have spent. 

Was I very much grieved when Ned Lambert left our little circle 
and went away to London? This happened when the kind of life, 
blended of Arcadia and Bohemia, which I have been describing, had 
lasted nearly a year. Well, I parted from the good fellow with a pang; 
but I must assuredly have felt relieved when he went away. He was an 
ambitious young fellow enough; and his ambition was to become some- 
thing like an artist. Therefore he made up his mind to be an organ- 
builder; and a chance opened for him through some friends in London, 
of which he willingly availed himself. I happened just to come in to 
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Mr. Braun’s on the day when Lambert was taking his final leave. He 
was holding in his hand a little purse, a parting keepsake from Chris- 
tina, and twisting it awkwardly between his fingers. 

‘“‘ When shall we three meet again?” I began, endeavouring to say 
something pleasant. 

“ We three?—we four!” interjected Mr. Braun. “I am not to be 
left out of the prospect. I hope to be at the next meeting too.” 

“Tt must be in London, then,” murmured poor Ned disconsolately. 
“T sha’n’t come back here ever again—ever again.” 

The last time I saw Lambert—not long since—he told me that 
through all the intervening years he never did return to the old town, 
and never would. 

“In London, then,” said I ; “for London we are all bound. We 
are not going to stop in this old place all our lives, while Ned Lambert 
becomes a great man, and makes a fortune in London.’ 

“T’m not likely to come to much,” said Lambert; “and I don’t 
want to make a fortune—now.” 

I saw tears sparkle in Christina’s eyes. 

“Good-bye, Edward,” she said; “ but not for ever! Ono, not for 
ever. You have been kinder and better than a brother to me for ever 
so long; and I shall never, never forget you.” 

She put her arm over his shoulder, drew him down towards her, and 
kissed him twice. Then she turned and went abruptly into her own 
room. Ned Lambert tossed his hand in the air as a kind of silent 
parting salute to us, and in a moment we heard his rapid steps descend- 
ing the stairs. 

“He is a good lad, Edward Lambert,” said Mr. Braun ; “a kind, 
true-hearted boy. He does remind me of some of our German youth, 
with his large grave face, and his strong hands, and his soft heart. He 
is fond of Christina; and he did ask her to marry him—ach, Gott, yes! 
and last night again. But she could not love him in that way, Emanuel. 
She could not love him to marry him, as you know.” And the kind 
old man looked at me with beaming, gentle eyes. 

Yes; I did know it by this time. I must have been stupidly 
undeserving of any woman’s regard if I had not felt before now that 
Christina Braun loved me. 
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Marie Antoinette’s Reberie 


I. 
SLEEP on, and take thy rest awhile ; 
For one untroubled hour 
Let some fair dream thy soul beguile 
Beyond the gaoler’s power. 


Il. 
Sleep on, my royal love; such rest 
Is not for eyes of mine: 
A waking woe is in this breast— 
More turbulent than thine. 


III. 
The spectral Past is with me—here 
Its haunting visions stay ; 
And the Future, with its ghastly fear, 
Besets me night and day. 


IV. 

The warning ghosts of bygone hours, 
Their homage, their renown— 
The palace home, the summer flowers, 

Youth, beauty, and a crown ; 


v. 
And O, the love, the loyal love, 
Men gave me for my own!— 
This was my royalty—above 
The sceptre and the throne. 


VI. 
The love that hid the people’s hate, 
That scorned the people’s will,— 
What though it lured me to my fate! 
I proudly bless it still. 
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VII. 
True love, but vain; the sun has set,— 
I trifled with its noon,— 
And night is not at darkest yet, 
Nor the end coming soon. 


VIII. 


Sleep, Louis! soft the sunbeams fall 
On thy calm dreaming face, 
Shining, as if on palace hall, 
Into this dreary place. 


IX. 
Sleep, Louis! thine the calmer heart, 
Thine the less prescient soul ; 
They feel the present, smaller part, 
While mine forebode the whole. 


x. 
Hold thine unspoken dread, my heart, 
Fast bound in lowest deep. 
A wakeful courage is my part: 
Do thou, my Louis, sleep! 
F. CASHEL HOEY. 
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SIMONA 


A TALE of Florence in the former days ; 

Of her whose eyes were not the bright blue-bell, 
No rose her lips, her hair no sunflower’s blaze ; 

Yet happy spring were that, if ever fell 

On leaf or flower, in garden, wood, or dell, 
Tints, O Simona! warm and bright as thine, 

As warm as those which Pasquin loved so well ; 
And happy earth were that on which should shine 

A heaven as deeply blue as thy deep liquid eyne! 


A tale of Florence in the olden time ; 
Of fair Simona, who had little here 
But love; and once, in that all-golden clime, 
Sat spinning wool till Pasquin should appear 
Beneath her window. Sudden on her ear 
His footstep fell: joy trembled in her eyes; 
And as her wheel went round she murmured, “ Near, 
Nearer he comes; to bring me wool he hies!” 
And then she kissed her wheel with secret smiles and sighs. 


Thus on, from day to day, came snowy wool— 
Her web was perfect as her face was fair— 


Till the pure moon of their young love was full, 
And in a summer morning debonair, 
When songs of birds filled all the buxom air, 
Her distaff fell upon the ground, and she 
Gave sweet consent. There was a garden there 
Without the walls, for love and reverie 
A paradise ; thither to come they did agree. 


And so, on Sunday came. Lagine, her friend, 
Was with Simona; he Puccino took ; 

For base-bred custom to these bonds did bend 
True love, who could such bondage scarcely brook. 
So, long time on the setting sun did look 

Simona and her fere; but when Lagine 
Wandered far westward with her friend, a nook, 

A mossy nook, o’erarched with glooming green, 

Made a brief silent twilight for their loves unseen. 


O Love, who makest life sweet and yet so sad! 
What fate directed Pasquin, canst thou tell, 
To that fair-seeming midnight weed, and bad 
His burning lips to press it, till he fell 
Prone, dying, on the grass in that green dell ? 
VOL. VII. D 
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Night’s lasting shadow sudden from his bride 
Divided him—from her he loved so well ; 
He saw her not, but felt from side to side 
With quivering hands; once called her dearest name, and died. 


She thought it but some transitory pain, 
Till Death with hasty touch his roseate hue 
Defiled with livid spots, the poison’s stain ; 
His brow, so bright but now, so loathly grew, 
That she, even she, recoiled; Hope, sighing flew, 
Last consolation. Curious neighbours came, 
As men will come to see some sorry view, 
In numbers; and Lagine, with face of flame, 
Cried, “ Thou hast poisoned him, to thine eternal shame !” 


Simona nothing heard; but dumb and still, 
Still as upon a grave a frozen stone, 
Sat with her sunny head bowed down, until 
They haled her to the judge; where, all alone 
In that cold crowd, she wept her darling gone. 
Already more than half condemned she stood 
Before him, who, touched by her constant moan, 
Could not but think of her less ill than good ; 
And so, by his command, they came to that drear wood. 


Drear now, though purfled still with azure bells 
And.white, to her who sees no more their bloom ; 
And there, with many a tear, she slowly tells 
The story of her love, its early tomb ; 
How happier told than now! but still the doom 
Of death was urged by that bloodthirsty crowd, 
Whose holy hate for mercy left no room ; 
. And still upon her hands her head she bowed, 
While ever for her blood that Moloch murmured loud. 


Again, with pleading eyes, she searches round, 
But reads no faith in this her simple tale ; 

Then, where her love lay stark, there from the ground 
She plucks a leaf of that dire weed, and, pale, 
Lays it upon her lips,—fond lovers, wail ! 

Yet, no; for she has gone where Hope no more 
May fear misfortune. Happy pair, to fail 

In that same hour, and walk that silent shore 


Together ; happier still if with that love of yore! 
JAMES MEW. 





“ THOROUGH” IN CRITICISM 


I HAVE chosen a comprehensive title, but I am not about to write a 
comprehensive essay. The criticism I would speak of is not thorough, 
except in that bad sense of the word which came in with Strafford, who 


not only 
** Rolled the advancing good of England back, 


And set, the woful past up in its place ;” 


but depraved one of the best words in the English language by slangily 
identifying it with injustice and cruelty. 

Charles’s stalwart lieutenant was all for Thorough, because he did 
not like to see men in power stayed by what he called thick and thin; 
that is, he writhed and flushed with angry scorn when anyone on his 
side was affected by pity, or observant of any fine shade of just discri- 
mination. When he could not get his own way, he cried, “I have done 
with expecting of Thorough on this side.” He winced at every quali- 
fication or salvo, and could see no virtue in any “if” that denoted equity 
and balance of thought. Such a mood is bad enough, even in the mere 
observer ; in the actor it grows by what it feeds on, till there is an 
insatiable appetite for wrong-doing. Strafford is represented as re- 
joicing that he had foes, “just for the bliss of crushing them.” 

“Thorough” critics on imaginative literature have a similar delight; 
but it is not their chief enjoyment. ‘The pleasure of “slating” is one 
that wears off. The less malignant satisfaction of producing criticisms 
as sensational in motive as the most sensational novel is more enduring. 
And it pays. Articles of this kind are in demand; and as they can only 
be produced by repressing all the scruples of natural fairness, the 
*‘ thick and thin” of literary justice is not allowed to interfere with the 
supply. 

When Thorough first came to mean what Strafford understood by 
it, the strong word in the mouth of a strong man wrought suffering and: 
wrong everywhere upon the weakest and worst pretences, but for a 
cause deemed too good to be tainted by the vilest measures. Mr. 
Browning tells us that the author of “Thorough” knew how 


“ To ply the scourge, yet screw the gag so close 
That strangled agony bled mute to death.” 


The sufferers by our literary “ Thorough” are not invariably silent 
under their wrongs, but they seem to me unconscious that their injuries 
are only part of a system. They do not comprehensively understand 
the extent of the evil. They think of this or that critic as personally 
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prejudiced ; of this or that publisher as adversely interested. This is 
as if one of Strafford’s victims had taken him for a private foe. Of 
course his “splendid but baleful career” gave abundant opportunities 
for the gratification of private malignity. So does “'Thorough” criti- 
cism. But the root of the evil goes deeper and spreads wider: it 
springs from the deliberate critical policy of certain journals. 

The art of slashing had been in abeyance for some years before the 
establishment of the Saturday Review. Abusive articles of course ap- 
peared, but nobody minded them unless they appeared in the Zimes ; 
and the Zimes distinguished itself by flying at high game. To this 
day it has not quite crooked the very pregnant hinges of its knee to 
Tennyson, and Thackeray was of opinion that Mr. Samuel Phillips had 
killed in its columns “my Hsmond,” which will live for ever. In the 
years which intervened between the decay of the quarterlies and the 
establishment of the Saturday Review, many very bad works of ima- 
gination probably escaped critical castigation. It is not on record, 
however, that they obtained either an extensive or a protracted popu- 
larity. “Thorough” criticism was needed rather to revive the appetite 
for critiques than to protect the public against literary vice and im- 
posture. 

The new régime came in with a revolution. The Saturday Review 
was its John Baptist. The Saturday reviewers reproved the world for 
a hundred improprieties of which an astonishing number of people had 
innocently been guilty. It rebuked a stiffnecked and uncircumcised 
generation for saying @ [outrance ; for quoting at second hand; for be- 
lieving there was such a word as “suggestive ;” for the popular use of 
“ovation” and “inaugurate;” for entertaining vague ideas of the 
Amphictyonic Council; for overlooking the supreme merits of ama- 
teurs in journalism ; for imagining a literate could be a good clergy- 
man; for supposing morals might exist where A’s were irregularly 
employed; for fancying Dickens and Thackeray great men; for not 
understanding the absolute necessity of a university education; for 
tolerating heterodoxy, and also for swallowing orthodoxy; for thinking 
emotion compatible with high breeding, and for regarding the feelings 
of anyone not highly bred as worthy of a moment’s thought. When 
all this had been well preached in the wilderness, the new gospel was 
completely revealed, and the new literary dispensation triumphantly 
“inaugurated.” Its permanent rites are unsocial social articles and 
uncritical but “ thorough” criticisms. 

Though the services rendered thus to literature do not sound im- 
portant in a bald catalogue, some of them were real and useful. It was 
a charity to correct the wild historical allusions of many leader-writers. 
The habit of quoting from originals is essential to soundness in author- 
ship; and the Saturday Review has beneficially insisted upon it. A 
due infusion of the university element is a fair corrective of the cock- 
neyism to which the literature of every reading country is prone. 
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Moreover, the production of articles intentionally severe has an awak- 
ening and spurring effect upon all who either form or are affected by 
public opinion. Undoubtedly the Saturday Review and its imitators 
did good in these and other instances. What I cannot allow to be 
good, or even tolerable, is the Satwrday-Review method of criticism, 
especially as applied to works of imagination. 

I have called it “Thorough.” I have charged it with sensational- 
ism. The thoroughness is thorough recklessness ; the sensationalism 
is at the expense of truth, Whether sensation be a good or a bad 
element in creative literature, it must be dangerous in criticism. For 
criticism is essentially a useful art, and its usefulness depends upon its 
truth. It should tell the truth in the spirit as well as in the letter, 
and the truth should be told with a distinct reference to certain 
acknowledged standards. The criticism novelists receive is very differ- 
ent from this. Being written chiefly to entertain by their trenchancy, 
the reviews of stories are governed in tone and tenor by the passing or 
permanent prejudices of the reviewer. He wishes to amuse his own 
readers rather than to indicate fairly what entertainment may be ex- 
pected from the novel which he pretends to analyse. This aim almost 
inevitably vitiates his work. His articles may be very pleasant to 
read, but they are almost certain to be unfair. Anyone forming his 
literary judgment by notices thus written for the mere sake of pro- 
ducing pungent articles, may walk about with as many ridiculous mis- 
conceptions as can be crammed into the most retentive memory. And 
though misconceptions as to the merits of novels are very unimportant 
to the readers, they seriously annoy, and may even injure, the writers of 
fiction. 

I say nothing, or at least little, of the common practice of attack- 
ing statedly and for years together particular authors. There can be 
nothing more unprincipled or less compatible with true criticism than 
a dead set against any writer; but many critics of note have been 
addicted to the practice. It has compensations, however. The tone 
of such writing usually reveals its animus. It is commonly directed 
against authors who have at least the consolation of great public 
favour, and if they have philosophy enough they may justly regard it 
as a good advertisement. Far grosser and more cruel injustice is done 
to less-established novelists, and it is done without any possibility of 
swift redress. 

When a reviewer produces an article on a story, he has no thought 
of the poor beetle he treads upon ; nor should he have, if the beetle 
deserves stamping out. But to tread simply for the sake of stamping 
is egregious cruelty, and a reviewer who is guilty of it mischievously 
departs from his proper functions. Reviewers are tasters, and the 
public have a right to true judgments. Ifa man employed to taste 
teas at the docks were to make false reports for the sake of seeming 
very smart and critical, his employer would find he missed good parcels 
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through the taster’s ridiculous conceit, and the taster would very soon 
be discharged. If these “thorough” reviewers wish at all risks to 
amuse and excite us, let them give their days and nights to the study 
of Charles Lamb and Thomas Hood. Let them produce original plea- 
santries. When they review books we can afford to be less entertained 
if they will only tell us truly what the books are worth. But of course 
we all know that real criticism is as vivacious as “ thorough,” only it 
demands a better spirit, more appreciation, a higher mood, a finer 
literary faculty. 

Glance at an old Hxaminer. Read therein a book-criticism by Leigh 
Hunt. Is it less searching, less severe on just occasion, less exigent, 
than the flippant “‘ notices” to which we are row accustomed? As- 
suredly not. But Leigh Hunt could condemn faults without sweep- 
ingly censuring a whole work, could discriminate virtues even amidst 
many vices, and was incapable of the “‘sham sampling,” as Mr. Charles 
Reade calls it, that “ picks out the flaw or flaws, quotes them bodily 
(which gives an air of honesty), and then says, ‘ We could give a host of 
other examples, but these will serve to show the general character of 
the work.’” If Leigh Hunt found a superfluity of classical allusion, he 
could deny himself the pleasure of wantonly attributing it an ad hoc 
study of Lempriére. He could see a resemblance, or say that an author 
had taken a hint, without aspersing a book as a mere plagiarism ; and 
though he made mistakes, as all men do, his criticisms would be 
searched in vain for one of those wholesale condemnations of clever 
books as absolutely worthless which are frequent in the “ thorough” 
reviews. 

Never having written a story, I speak without any bias except that 
of a reader who wishes he could trust reviews, but finds he cannot. 
One could not illustrate this grievance without many wearisome and 
invidious examples. There are certain authors who are sure to be 
praised. One reads their stories, and one skips the reviews of them. 
There are other authors who are equally certain to be scarified. One 
reads their stories also, as a rule, and one finds them rather more 
piquant than they would have been without the peppery review condi- 
ment. But between these two classes of books there lies a considerable 
range of imaginative works, of the character and worth of which one 
can divine nothing, of whose authors one is only gradually and casually 
acquiring a hearsay knowledge. It is amongst these that the “ thorough” 
reviewers wreak cruelty at will. 

There are two ways .of arriving at this conclusion. One is, to 
analyse the method in which these reviewers treat well-known writers 
against whom they cherish spite ; to observe the false and flimsy pre- 
tences on which they accuse them of literary theft, the audacity with 
which they allege ignorance of English, utter lack of invention, vul- 
garity, and dulness against persons who hold their own in the book 
world, without patronage or favour, by precisely those qualities which 
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the “thorough” reviewers declare them again and again to be utterly 
devoid of. The other method is to test the fairness of the “thorough” 
reviewers by a few random readings amongst the less-known novelists. 
A little while ago I saw a novel pronounced, in certain authoritative 
columns, a mere seaside story—one which might be got through 
under stress of seaside ennui, but otherwise utterly unreadable. It 
chanced I had read the novel. I would submit it to any competent 
judge as one of the most striking and original, one of the most refined, 
and yet most strongly-interesting stories published of late years. A 
few days after, another novel was called a mere seaside story in a 
publication of similar authority; for these “ thorough’’ critics vary 
their phraseology as the editor of Punch varies his woodcuts—accord- 
ing to the time of year. This latter novel I had not read. Was I to 
think it as good as the other story, or as bad as the reviewer said 
it was? In neither case was there much to guide one beyond mere 
positiveness of assertion. Plainly, there was no course open but to hold 
each disciple of “ thorough” in contempt, and to remain entirely with- 
out an opinion of the second “seaside story.” In this impartial mood 
I was soon encouraged; for it happened that in a few days “thorough” 
critic No. 1 noticed the “mere seaside story No. 2,” and declared it 
a most able and interesting production. There must be varieties of 
opinion, but the differences amongst “ thorough” critics are as unprofit- 
able as their agreement, and illustrate nothing but the purely sensa- 
tional, and therefore reckless and immoral, principle on which their 
articles are turned out. 

Anyone who chooses may collect many examples of this sort, and 
the result of the induction will be that the criticism in several of our 
most authoritative publications is of a most unworthy stamp. It would 
be very unnecessary to complain of-this but for the implicit faith placed 
by the general cultivated or guasi-cultivated public in one or two 
oracles of literary opinion. Even Strafford on the scaffold was greeted 
by cries of “ God bless you, my lord; we believe you, my lord!” There 
is nothing like “thorough” for carrying away men’s minds. The public 
like smart literary guides, but they would prefer to be truly guided. It 
is for those, therefore, who detect the trick of this criticism to expose 
it. At least, one may hope to induce readers to regard as merely enter- 
taining articles which have hitherto been for a great proportion of the 
middle classes absolute canons of literary judgment. 

It is true that if this change of opinion comes, these people will 
be left without the comfort of authoritative literary decrees. But if 
‘*‘thorough” criticism fell into real discredit, a more truly thorough 
criticism would be demanded. So far as I know, this country stands 
alone amongst great literary nations in the depravity and worthlessness 
of its critiques. Frenchmen and Germans would not tolerate for a week 
a system which treats one or two imaginative writers as above criticism, 
and all the rest as beneath it; which makes idols of these, and vile 
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bodies of those ; which showers nicknames out of a sensational literary 
pepperbox, and keeps libellous commonplaces about “ Lempriére” and 
“* plagiarism” in such readiness that they might as well be stereotyped ; 
which perceives neither merit, promise, improvement, nor reformation, 
except at the prompting of caprice; which in fact is, in a literary sense, 
everything that Thorough was, and nothing that criticism is. 

On the head of plagiarism much might be said; and I am not one 
of those who would on that question side altogether against the critics. 
It is not of much use to point to Shakespeare’s borrowings and Moliére’s 
thefts as an excuse for writers who cannot plead even by the most dis- 
tant analogy Shakespeare’s and Moliére’s merit. Whether Homer stole 
the best things in the liad and Odyssey from the temple of Vulcan, in 
Memphis; whether Virgil dipped into Nicander’s lucky-bag for the 
gems of his Georgics, and derived his pathos from Apollonius ; whether 
Horace foraged amongst the minor Greek poets,—these and many similar 
questions have been discussed hotly enough by critics, who yet never 
pretended that Apollonius Rhodius was the equal of Virgil, or that 
Horace was a mere Silius Italicus. But the world is always content, 
at any rate after a century or two, that an author should have borrowed 
if he has in borrowing created a genuinely-independent book. 

All that is needed in criticism on living authors is that this good 
rule should be applied; but it is the last that would suit the purpose of 
“Thorough.” So that authors who owe anything in any way to others 
will do well to balk the “thorough” critics by confessing the sources 
of their inspiration, however slight may be their obligations, with an 
explicitness which the old borrowers, who took ideas wherever they 
found them, and yet turned out more original works than the moderns, 
would never have thought of. 

No one can help admiring the punctilious honesty with which some 
of the greatest authors have acknowledged their obligations. Every- 
one likes Sir Walter Scott all the better for setting-out in his intro- 
duction to Kenilworth Mickle’s ballad of “ Cumnor Hall,” and for openly 
avowing that a eharacter in Peveril of the Peak was copied from Goethe’s 
Mignon. And no one thinks less highly in consequence of Scott’s Amy 
Robsart or Fenella. To make acknowledgments of this kind is always 
honourable, and usually safe. But there are very striking experiences 
in the opposite direction; and amongst minor writers especially there is 
some fear of a conviction spreading, that though virtue is its own re- 
ward, honesty may not be the best policy. Take the analogy of plays. 
Very few years have elapsed since all adaptations from the French 
passed for original; now nearly all are acknowledged. But though the 
present practice is incontestably more honest, it is very doubtful whether 
it is less misleading as to actual literary fact. 

There are adaptations which are nearly original, and there are 
others which are the merest translations. Nowadays nearly all adapta- 
tions are taken to be mere copies, whereas formerly few mere copies 
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can have passed for original. Some authors suffer the grossest in- 
justice by popular exaggeration of their honest confessions. Mr. Wills 
wrote a very poetical and original play entitled the Man o’ Airlie, and 
he confessed in the playbill that one incident in it was derived from 
a German novel. The incident was of comparatively little import- 
ance in the piece, but Mr. Wills’s acknowledgment took firm hold 
of the public, and the whole play was commonly spoken of as “a prig 
from the German.” And the worst of it is, that while honesty is thus 
rewarded; the most open depredations go unnoticed. As a rule, critics 
know little that they are not directly told or do not directly seek for. 
While the Man o’ Airlie is called a prig from the German, no one notices 
that “the best specimen of a modern English burlesque” is a mere 
transcript of Mr. Disraeli’s Jzion in Heaven. 

Admitting, and even insisting, that in spite of the risk they would 
run of being classed below others inferior, not only in honesty but in 
literary power, all novelists who “ derive” or “ convey” ought to state in 
the manner of Scott (though even he did not always do it in the first 
edition) the extent of their indebtedness, I am yet unable to allow that 
an author’s having omitted to confess that he borrowed a little, or that 
he borrowed his general idea, warrants a reviewer in saying that he 
borrowed everything, and that in his whole work there is nothing 
original. Some may say, “Serve him right for not being frank ;” but 
the only punishment a reviewer is warranted in inflicting is to con- 
vict an author of what he commits. There is no criticism—except 
“thorough”—in crushing a substantially original or mainly original 
writer by a statement that he is a mere plagiary. 

If he has borrowed without acknowledgment, say so, and let us 
know the facts. But do not deter people from reading a book which 
is substantially an independent creation. Are we to lose the pleasure 
derivable from Messrs. Reade and Boucicault’s Foul Play—with its 
strongly and subtly-sketched villain-lover; its absolutely new parson- 
convict hero; its decidedly uncommon heroine ; its characteristic Eng- 
lish mariners, good and bad; its thrilling treatment of a fearful yet 
commonplace crime; its affluent shoots and tendrils of noble English, 
and its thousand adroit and profound, though accidental-seeming, 
plumbings of human nature in many grades—because Mr. Boucicault 
happened to know (if he did know) that there was once a bad French melo- 
drama in which a hero and heroine were shipwrecked, and abandoned 
on a desert shore till the heroine’s father came to separate them ? 

Happily, powerful novels cannot be destroyed by “ Thorough,” but 
it is not difficult to illustrate by great cases the injustice that may be 
perpetrated with impunity in small ones. I will venture upon a sup- 
posititious example, in which there can be no offence. There is no more 
original work of art in the language, as there is hardly a more delight- 
ful book, than Thackeray’s Zsmond. But George Sand wrote many 
years before the publication of Esmond a tale, in its way equally exqui- 
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site, called La Derniére Aldini. My conviction is that the idée mére of 
Thackeray’s story was derived from the story of George Sand. We 
have in Zsmond a supposed illegitimate child coming to know of his 
legitimacy, and yet denying himself the honours of family headship ; 
and there is one of the most charming etchings ever made of the pur- 
suit of a brilliant flirt by the ill-placed love of a whole-hearted gentle- 
man; but a “thorough” reviewer would have treated the latter as a 
threadbare story only illustrating the poverty of the author’s invention, 
while the former would have been gibbeted as a mean trick to divert 
the reader’s attention from the fraudful origin of the really interesting 
element of the story. That element is the love of a hero for a mother 
and her daughter in succession. 

In La Dernitre Aldini, it is the mother first and the daughter after- 
wards ; in Zsmond, Henry is first enamoured of Beatrix, and afterwards 
loves and marries Lady Castlewood. In La Derniére Aldini, Lelio marries 
neither, though he is on the verge of marrying both. But these differ- 
ences are trivial compared with those existing between certain stories 
and those of which the “ thorough” reviewers have declared them to be 
mere transcripts. Of George Sand’s Lady Castlewood, so to call her, we 
are told that she was equal and joyous in her spirits; that the character 
of her beauty sufficed to spread serenity all around her; that she was 
blanche comme le lait et fraiche comme une fleur ; tout en elle était douceur, 
jeunesse, aménité, As in her figure you would have searched in vain for 
an acute angle, so her character had not the least asperity nor her 
amiability the least dacune. The Beatrix of the Aldini, on the other 
hand, flashes upon the Esmond of the story as “the most beautiful 
woman in a whole theatre.” She, the daughter of the fair milk-white 
beauty, has black hair and eyes, and, in spite of a scornful expression, 
une admirable fleur de jeunesse et des formes riches de santé, de souplesse et 
ad’ élégance. 

These two heroines—each in turn loving and beloved by the hero of 
the story, and he a page to the elder one—can hard fail to remind 
us of the Dea certe who dawned upon Henry Esmond; er golden hair . 
shining in the gold of the sun, her complexion of dazzling bloom, her 
lips smiling, and her eyes beaming with a kindness which made his 
heart beat with surprise ; and of the brown beauty, with her hair curl- 
ing with rich undulations and waving over her shoulders, whose eyes 
were fire, whose shape was perfect symmetry, lofty as a queen, now melt- 
ing, now imperious, and now sarcastic. 

Lelio is not quite so slow as Esmond—George Sand’s heroes seldom 
are slow—in seeing that he is beloved; but there are thoroughly 
Esmondian touches in his lively attachment to his mistress, in her 
almost maternal glances, in her smiling address, in his pride to do her 
pleasure, in his palpitations when she leans upon his shoulder. Note 
how she disguises—just as Lady Castlewood did her admiration of 
.Henry’s learning—her admiration of Lelio’s singing. Observe how he 
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winces at the infidelity of Montalegri, her suitor, as Esmond shuddered 
at the strayings of the Lord Viscount. And do not forget how per- 
emptorily the signora can dismiss her page when, like the Lady Castle- 
wood, she is rather afraid of herself than of him. As for the Beatrix 
of the original story, she may have suggested almost the whole character 
of the copy by her pretty way of sticking pins into her dolls’ hearts. 
But remember also how she flies out upon the origin of Lelio, as 
Beatrix Esmond does not scruple to scathe the by-blow Henry. Like 
Alezia, Beatrix Esmond is entichée de sa noblesse. Like Beatrix Esmond, 
Alezia captivates her lover with incomprehensible blendings of tender- 
ness and irony. 

There is nothing in all this to lessen any real critic’s admiration of 
Esmond; but there is much to tempt the sensation “thorough” critic 
into wholesale libel. ‘ From the first page to the last a crib from 
George Sand”—‘“ a fraud which the author has vainly attempted to 
hide on the gipsy principle of disguising what he has purloined”—“ a 
literary dishonesty not to be compensated for by archaic affectation ;”— 
such, to judge by many precedents, might be the language in which 
‘ Thorough” would seek to stifle this masterly creation. How effect- 
ively we might be told that “the reign of Anne had become in succes- 
sion to that of Elizabeth the favourite resort of those tricksters in 
fiction who clothe the inventions of foreign cotemporaries in clumsy 
locutions which they fondly imagine will remind their readers of Ad- 
dison and Swift, but which only serve to bring into more ridiculous 
relief the poverty of their own imagination, and the audacity with 
which they have appropriated the flotsam and jetsam of the Boule- 
vards” ! 

And then what scope there would be on the score of morals! Your 
“‘ thorough” critics are always great in this department. They see 


profundities of wickedness in second marriages, second loves, intimate 


friendships, and a variety of circumstances of every-day occurrence in 
well-regulated society; and though they will not say any such topic 
ought to be ignored, they find a much more effectual way of doing the 
author’s business in roundly alleging, without reference to facts, that 
he exhibits even in his purest passages an utter lack of moral sense. 
The exquisite frank purity of Henry Esmond’s nature, which enables 
him to be grateful for the mother’s love while he is enamoured of her 
daughter, and to marry Lady Castlewood after Beatrix has proved not 
only insensible to his passion but unworthy of it, might easily be called 
**a callous indelicacy either unconscious of or enjoying a coarse and 
frivolous alternation of liaisons repulsive to the most rudimentary 
conceptions of taste and morality, and a thousand times worse than 
the grossest indulgences to be found in the Continental literature of 
adultery.” 

In a coruscating final paragraph of moral indignation Mr. Thack- 
eray might have been pointed to the sensitive passage in which Lelio 
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expresses “ his horror of mental incest.” “ At least this wretched adapter 
[meaning Thackeray] might have been satisfied without making the story 
fouler than he found it. Did he suppose he was adapting a warm French 
story to a cold British public when he made his sanctimonious lover 
woo the daughter and marry the mother, although George Sand—not 
apt to be too scrupulous—had made her hero decline the one union as 
dishonourable and flee the other as constructively unchaste ?” 

The “thorough” criticism which might have been tried even to 
this extent on Thackeray is continually perpetrated on other authors 
less able than he would have been to withstand the injustice and more 
likely to be deterred from the pursuit of a discouraged career. Against 
it I protest from the point of view of one who does not find palpable 
cruelty entertaining. “Thorough” criticism is either dull or vivacious 
only according to an easily-acquired trick; but when I have been most 
amused by it I have often regretted it on discovering afterwards that 
the fun was unjustly obtained at the expense of a writer whom the 
“thorough” critic had simply caricatured. That the publications most 
addicted to this worse than useless practice frequently contain sound 
and impartial censures, is as true as that they often favour particular 
writers with gross and silly puffs; but the real criticism suffers in 
esteem by the near neighbourhood of the “ thorough,” as well as by the 
many absurdities of unaccountable panegyric. 

The badness of a great proportion of three-volume novels is un- 
questionable ; but, as a rule, exceedingly bad novels are rather passed 
over in silence than handed over to “Thorough.” What your “tho- 
rough” critic most likes is a story good and spirited enough to excite 
his intelligence and pique his censoriousness, but not written by an 
author whom fashion exempts from attack. Such novels are always 
eligible subjects for smart articles, and smartness is on principle pre- 
ferred to truth, though too frequently dull injustice is the miserable 
result. As it is precisely of such works, even if crude or wayward or 
wanting in finish, that reading people desire to obtain accurate ideas, 
it follows that “thorough” in criticism is a public mischief as well as 
a private wrong. 

EDWARD R. RUSSELL. 








LONDON CLUBS 


BY WALTER THORNBURY 


Clubs Past and Present. 


No. V. Clubs Past: Taz Mermarn—Aprotto—Rota—Szatep Kyot— 
OctroprEr—Marca—Saturpay — BrotHers—ScrisLervus—K1T-KAT— 
GotpsmitH’s CLuss—Dnr. Jonnson’s CLuss—Tom’s —Kine or Cruss— 
Currrorp-Strret Crus —Eccentrics—Fovur-1x-Hanp— ALFrep— 
Wartter’s—CrockForp’s, 


THERE has been a great deal of dull nonsense written about the de- 
rivation of the word club, by many traced to the Anglo-Saxon word 
‘cleofian’ (cleave), because the reckoning has to be cleft or divided 
between the guests present; but the obvious root is rather the early 
Celtic word ‘klwppa,’ or the later Dutch word ‘kluppel,’ club, a knotty 
stick,—that is, a cluster of men bound together by certain rules. The 
Greeks and Romans had clubs. There was a London club in Chaucer’s 
time. Adam would have had them, could he have collected men enough. 
Clubs indeed were in all ages; man having always been fond of society, 
and friendly to eating, drinking, and agreeable conversation. The mo- 
dern fashionable club is the most selfish and anti-social club that has 
ever existed, because it is merely a collection of men who meet silently 
and share the mutual benefits of combined wealth. Modern civilisation, 
and the influx of semi-strangers from the country, have, however, made 
this unsociability perhaps more than ever inevitable. 

The word ‘club’ does not seem to have been current in London till 
close upon the “ thrice-blessed Restoration.” The famous association 
at the Mermaid in Bread-street, Cheapside, was the first habitual social 
gathering of the kind that is on record. Mr. Burn, the antiquary, 
says that the Mermaid, which could be approached either by Friday- 
street, Bread-street, or Cheap, passed away in the red stream of the 
Great Fire. That bitterest and most cruel of critics, Gifford, always 
dogmatic, and therefore often wrong, had gathered from some stray 
writer a notion that the unfortunate Sir Walter Raleigh formed the 
MERMAID Club, and that there took place those wit-combats, so plea- 
santly handed down to us by worthy Fuller (then only a child, as Mr. 
Charles Knight has shown), as taking place between Shakespeare and 
his friendly rival and comrade, Ben Jonson. The Atheneum, always 
ready to bouleverse dogmatism, has shown that there is no proof of 
Raleigh’s founding the Mermaid, or of Shakespeare’s frequenting it and 
so hallowing Cheapside for ever. But there are still Mermaid names 
enough left to love and reverence in Beaumont, the brave soul that 
perished in his prime; Fletcher, his gay colleague; the wise Selden, 
subtle Donne, Cotton, and Carew. Yet these too are of sour Gifford’s 
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enumerating, and may be also mere phantom tenants of the bygone 
club ; so we fall back on one sure fact, and that is that Francis Beau- 
mont, the poet, that handsome and large-hearted Leicestershire gen- 
tleman, did frequent the Mermaid, and often went there to revel with 
rugged grand old Ben. Beaumont mentions the nights spent there in 
verses we have before quoted, and which are now trite. 


“ What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid! heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 
As if that every one from whence they came 
.Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolved to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life,” 


The Apor1o Club, another of Ben Jonson’s favourite haunts, was 
held at the old Devil Tavern (as is well known to all persons fond of old 
London traditions), which stood between Temple Bar and the Middle- 
Temple gate. It was kept by a jolly Falstaff (more of the pumpkin than 
the Zemen, mark that!) named Wadloe, afterwards loud for King Charles; 
and “the old Sir Simon the King,” of the rollicking ballad which 
Squire Western, when half drunk at fox-hunting feasts, used to shout 
till he rolled under the table among the other rosy-dead men. “ Brave 
Duke Wadloe,” Ben calls him affectionately, in his tiresome play, The 
Staple of News. The noisy and merry tribe of Ben met in the Apollo— 
a large room on the first-floor. The painted bust of Apollo that used to 
stand over the door, and has attracted so many bright and witty eyes, 
is still preserved reverently by Messrs. Child, the well-known bankers ; 
who also possess the ‘* Welcome”—a string of hearty verses written in 
gold letters on a black board—and, we believe, even the Rules, written 
by Shakespeare’s friend (for that, in spite of his vigorous genius, is 
his noblest title) in good curt Latin, and well translated by Alexander 
Brome, the song-writer, one of Ben’s twelve adopted sons. The “ Wel- 
come” is in good, rattling Anacreontic verses, with a flavour of canary 
about them. Beneath these verses was written, after Ben’s death, “O 
rare Ben Jonson !”—the words cut by some unknown admirer on the 
grave of the true poet in Westminster Abbey. Over the clock at the 
Devil was inscribed in Latin, “If your night-potation of wine has been 
hurtful, drink again in the morning, and the draught will be medicine.” 

The political clubs commenced with the Rota Coffee-Club, founded 
in 1659, at one Miles’s in New Palace-yard, close to the water. Milton 
and Marvell, Cyriac Skinner and Harrington, Nevill and Petty, and many 
other religio-political philosophers of that day, came there to discuss 
abstract republicanism. The commonwealth and the ballot were there 
lectured on nightly by Harrington and other men, who were unfor- 
tunately before their time. Pepys peeps in at the Rota in January 
1660, and hears good talking as to whether the Roman government 
was a settled government. A few months later, and the club broke up 
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in the general thaw of republicanism, morality, and virtue. Butler 
in his Hudibras has a sneer at the Rota men. 

The SEALED Kwor, a secret Royalist club, organised a general insur- 
rection in favour of Charles, then revelling abroad with his seventeenth 
mistress; but one of their number, Sir Richard Willis, betrayed them. 
How brave Cromwell, just dead, must have been reviled at these meet- 
ings as “ Red-nosed Noll,” “ Brewer Noll,” and such ribald nicknames! 

Queen Anne’s reign was illustrated by the OcroBER Club, which met 
at the Bell Tavern, in King-street, Westminster, to be near the Par- 
liament House, and consisted of 150 noisy, tipsy, and violent high- 
flying Tory country squires, half of them Jacobites, who drank to the 
Queen, Dr. Sacheverell, and the Church of England, the latter at that 
time, for the most part, disgracefully slothful, paganish, overpaid, and 
incompetent. When Harley and St. John came into power in 1710, 
these turbulent and small-brained squires were for driving the Whigs: 
into the Red Sea, or deeper, and for at once bringing half-a-dozen of 
the most eminent Whigs to the Tower-hill block. Swift wrote to them, 
and did all he could besides to guide the tractable and soften the tur- 
bulent. He writes to Stella boastfully about his importance there, and 
to how much it was to lead ! 

The hotter members soon broke up the club, grown too tepid for 
their salamander nature, and formed the Marcu Club, more danger- 
ously Jacobite than ever. Dahl’s portrait of Queen Anne, the chief 
ornament of the foaming October Club, was bought by the Corporation 
of Salisbury, and it now adorns their council-chamber. 

Another of Swift’s resorts, where he talked politics and rubbed 
against great men, who meanly made use of his genius and beguiled 
him with promises, was the SarurpAy Club. Harley and Bolingbroke 
both belonged to it; and in a boastful letter to Stella in 1713 Swift, 
the quondam poor secretary of Temple and the parvenu, writes : 

“I was of the original club when only poor Lord Rivers, Lord 
Keeper, and Lord Bolingbroke came; but now Ormond, Anglesey, 
Lord Stewart, Dartmouth, and other rabble intrude, and I scold at it. 
But now they pretend to as good a title as I; and, indeed, many Satur- 
days I am not there; the company being too many, I don’t love it.” 

Swift also belonged to the Brorusrs, a Thursday club, intended to 
advance conversation and friendship, and to reward learning and suffer- 
ing merit. In the Journal, Swift’s pride and exultation at the high 
society into which he had fought his way is constantly breaking out. 
He says: “We are now quite lords and commoners. The Duke of 
Beaufort had the confidence to propose his brother-in-law, the Earl of 
Danby, to be a member ; but J opposed it so warmly, that it was waived. 
Danby is no more than twenty, and we will have no more boys.” 

On one occasion Swift entertained the Brothers at the Thatched 
House Tavern in St. James’s-street, and the feast cost him seven good 
guineas, A dinner given to the Brothers by the Duke of Ormond cost 
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twenty pounds without a dessert. President Arbuthnot gave the society 
a dinner dressed in the queen’s kitchen, and served at Ozinda’s coffee- 
house in St. James’s-street. In May eighteen of them dined romantic- 
ally in an arbour at Parson’s-green. At another time the Brothers 
got up an impromptu subscription for a poor Tory poet who had lam- 
pooned Marlborough. Swift seems to have been sometimes deputed by 
the Brothers to visit sick poets in their garrets and relieve them. 

After the Brothers came the ScrrsteRvs Club, which was more lite- 
rary than political, and was started by Swift, St. John, Oxford, Arbuth- 
not, Pope, and Gay, to ridicule pedantry and other abuses of learn- 
ing. The P. P. Clerk of the Parish, a satire on Burnet’s fussy history, 
was one work of the society ; and the Travels of Gulliver no doubt ori- 
ginated in the same circle. 

The Calf’s-Head Club does not need notice here, as it probably 
never existed but in the minds of frenzied High Churchmen. Nor, of 
course, did the Tattlers’ Club, at the Trumpet Tavern in Shire-lane, 
ever meet but in the imagination of Steele. It was down that infa- 
mous lane, the houses in which are now all doomed, that Steele led 
the Twaddlers, Sir Harry Quickset, Sir Giles Wheelbarrow, and. other 
country gentlemen, who all their way to Dick’s coffee-house discussed 
the question of precedence. 

That mean alley by Temple Bar was, however, really the site of a 
great club—the Kit-kat. There, about 1700, thirty-nine Whig noble- 
men and gentlemen met to toast the beauties of the day and exult 
in the Revolution. Sir Robert Walpole, Arbuthnot, Steele, Hoadley, 
Addison, Garth, Vanbrugh, Congreve, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
the Earl of Dorset were among the chief members, and Jacob Tonson 
the bookseller, who first made Paradise Lost popular, was secretary. 
Pope told Steele that when the duellist Lord Mohun entered the club, - 
and broke a gilt ornament off his chair, Tonson predicted the ruin 
of the Kit-kats. Sir Godfrey Kneller painted the portraits of the 
members for Tonson. They now belong to a gentleman at Bayford- 
bury, and were shown at the Manchester Art-Exhibition. In summer 
the club of wits and patriots met at the Upper Flask Tavern, Hamp- 
stead Heath. Many of the forced verses written on the toasting-glasses 
by Lord Halifax are still extant. In 1709 the society subscribed 400 
guineas for the encouragement of good comedies. The club broke up 
about 1709. 

Garth, the author of that now-forgotten poem, “The Dispen- 
sary,” and physician to that almost-forgotten King, George I., was, 
according to bitter little Pope, ‘“‘ one of the most honest-hearted and 
real good men at the Kit-kat.” He was a humorist, a sociable, kindly, 
unaffected man and clubbabilissimus. One night at the club, as it 
became late, Garth grew uneasy, and rising constantly for his sword 
and hat, declared he must be gone—must really be gone, as he had 
several patients waiting for him. Many times he was gently pressed 
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back into his arm-chair, and, some good Burgundy coming in, he soon 
forgot the sick men. Round-faced, black-visaged Steele at last re- 
minding him of the sufferers expecting the sound of his square-toed 
shoes upon the stair, the flushed physician laughed loud, and, pulling 
out his list of patients (fifteen), ‘‘ It’s no great matter,” he said, “ after 
all, Dick, whether I see them to-night or to-morrow, for nine of them 
have such rotten constitutions that all the doctors in the world could 
not save them; and egad, man, the other six (lucky dogs!) have such 
good constitutions that all the physicians in the world could not kill 
them !” 

A note of one of honest Steele’s most reckless revels at the Kit-kat 
the recording angel has not yet found good reason to expunge. The 
ex-trooper of King William once brought staid Addison to the club to 
celebrate the great Whig festival of the Orange accession. Addison 
was silent and cold till he had had his bottle; and Steele had to drink 
“ The immortal memory,” till his own began to be rather flustered, and 
at the same time to encourage the quiet observant Spectator in his more 
prudent cups. There was good fooling that night; for John Sly, a tipsy 
hatter and an irrepressible humorist, pushed into the room on his knees 
with a tankard of ale in his hand, and, after that ancient fashion, tossed 
off his ale to “ The immortal memory,” and then worked himself out 
again painfully on his knees. This was done in perfect bond fide, and 
Steele whispered to his neighbour, Bishop Hoadley, “ Do laugh ; it is 
humanity to laugh.” Eventually Steele laughed so much that he got 
thirstier, and then he drank so much that he could not stop laughing ; so, 
after laughing till he fell under the table, he was carted home in a sedan- 
chair, escorted by friends who were at least able to walk. But Steele 
all the way kept thrusting his head out of window, and shouting and in- 
sisting on being carried to his “ echshelent frensh, Bishp Bangor.” The 
obdurate Irish chairmen, however, deaf to all appeals, hurried him home 
and got him upstairs; but there he grew polite as a drunken Louis 
XIV., and insisted on waiting on them downstairs; and after that effort 
went quietly, entirely satisfied, and placidly smiling, to bed. The next 
morning, roused by a fierce headache, the repentant author, over his tea- 
and-brandy, penned the tolerant bishop the following graceful couplet : 


“ Virtue with so much ease on Bangor sits, 
All faults he pardons, though he none commits.” 


When Addison established Daniel Button, a faithful old servant of 
the Countess of Warwick, in a coffee-house on the south side of Russell- 
street, Covent-garden ( Wills’, previously the haunt of Dryden, being 
on the north side), he frequented the place, and became its lordly 
Atticus; but he established no direct club there. He worked at his 
stately poems or the exquisite Spectators all the morning; dined. at 
a tavern with Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey, or Colonel Brett; then 
repaired to Button’s ; and ended by supper there or at some tavern. 

VOL. VII. E 
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Every writer on clubs, especially including industrious Mr. Timbs, 
who rejects nothing, has collected much nonsense about the eccentric 
clubs of London ; borrowing what they copy chiefly from Ned Ward’s 
ribald but clever sketches of the Lying Club, the Golden-Fleece Club, 
and other caricatures; and also from the Spectator’s and Guardian’s 
fanciful description of the Mummers, the Twopenny, the Ugly, the 
Fighting, the Humdrum, the Doldrum, the Lovers, the Fat Men, Tall 
Men, One-eyed Men, Lawyers, Old Everlastings, the Little, and the 
Men of the same Street. But among clubs that really did exist there 
certainly was an equally odd lot—the Humbugs, the Bucks, the Pil- 
grims, the Great Bottles, the Je ne scais quoi (the Prince of Wales was 
in this batch, so it must have been bad), the Sons of the Thames, and 
the No Pay no Liquor. But then we must remember that in our own 
time we have had, or have, the scientific Red Lions, the Eccentrics, the 
noble and charitable Savages, the Mulberry Club, Our Club, the Hooks 
and Eyes, and the Museum Club. 

And now we come to the Johnson period, when Goldsmith used to 
joke and blunder and strut at the Robin-Hood debating-club in Essex- 
street in the Strand, where any member was allowed to speak for seven 
minutes, and a rich City baker generally took the chair—a baker whom 
Burke alone ever overthrew or silenced. Derrick, who succeeded Beau 
Nash at Bath, took Goldsmith to the Robin Hood. 

“ Nature meant the president for a lord chancellor,” said Gold- 
smith, astonished at a glibness which often passes for eloquence with 
clever men who have sluggish tongues. 

“ No,” said Derrick, who knew the baker,—“ only for a master of 
the rolls.” 

Goldsmith also belonged to a shilling whist-club that met near the 
Devil Tavern. He was, moreover, a frequenter of the Wednesday Club 
at the Globe Tavern, Fleet-street, where a hogshead of a man named 
Gordon used to delight him by his jovial singing of the song of “ Not- 
tingham-Ale.” The company was merry, but not select: a pig-butcher, 
who was too familiar; Glover, an ex-actor and physician, who had re- 
stored to life a highwayman that had been hung; Hugh Kelly, a hum- 
ble rival of Goldsmith as a reviewer; and Tom King the comedian, so 
famous as Lord Ogleby. It was on his way from the Temple to the 
Wednesday Club that Goldsmith wrote his epitaph on his old friend 
Ned Purdon, the poor bookseller’s hack, who had just dropped down 
dead in Smithfield. 

On Dr. Johnson’s lesser clubs we will not touch at much length. 
The club at the King’s Head, a beefsteak-house in Ivy-lane, was founded 
when the wise Doctor was toiling at his Dictionary in Gough-square, 
Fleet-street. Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. Hawkesworth the writer, and 
Mr. Hawkins, an attorney (afterwards spiteful Sir John), were also 
members. 

On one great and inspired occasion Dr. Johnson gave a feast to 
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celebrate the production of Mrs. Lennox’s first book. Mrs. Lennox, a 
friend, and her husband were there, and twenty members met to wel- 
come them. Johnson had specially decorated a magnificent apple-pie 
with bay-leaves, and, after fitting ceremonies, at a crowning moment 
he placed a wreath of laurel on the lady’s fair brows. The supper 
was at eight, and it was eight again before the Doctor and his friends 
loomed away in the dawning. A year before his death, Johnson tried 
to revive the club; but the landlord was gone, and the house shut up. 

About this time Johnson also instituted a City club at the Queen’s 
Arms in St. Paul’s-churchyard. He would have no Wilkite patriots 
admitted. Boswell, always disposed to be pleased with his great friend’s 
friends, found the members “ very sensible, well-behaved men.” 

The year before he died, Dr. Johnson established a small evening 
club at the Essex Head (now No. 40, Mr. Timbs says), Essex-street, a 
house kept by ‘‘Sam” Greaves, an old servant of Johnson’s steady 
friend Thrale. Reynolds would not join because his detestation, Barry, 
was a member. Daines Barrington, Murphy, John Nichols, Dr, Hors- 
ley, and Mr. Windham were all members; and Boswell, though absent 
in Scotland, was chosen, as being “very clubbable.’’ The excellent 
motto of the Essex-street club was : 


“To-day deep thoughts with me resolve to drench 
In mirth, which after no repenting draws.” 


The meetings were three times a week; forfeit, threepence a time. 
The club was kept up for more than eight years after the death of 
the illustrious founder. 

The club at Tom’s Ooffee-House, No. 17, on the north side of 
Russell-street, was founded in 1764, and consisted of nearly 700 mem- 
bers—noblemen, ambassadors, gentlemen, and men of taleut. The 
large front room of the house, pulled down in 1865, was the card-room. 
Among the many celebrities enrolled in the books at Tom’s, still pre- 
served, are Goldsmith, Dr. Dodd, Lord Clive, Garrick, Murphy, Beard 
the singer, George Colman, Lord Brougham’s father, (Long) Sir Thomas 
Robinson, Sir John Fielding (the blind justice), Dr. Johnson, the 
Marquis of Granby, &c. The original Tom threw himself out of a 
second-floor window into the street and was killed in 1722. The cof- 
fee-house closed in 1814. 

In 1801 “Bobus” Smith, the brother of Sydney Smith, a great 
humorist and moreover a Platonist, founded the Kine or Ciuss at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand. Bobus, so called at Eton, 
was an excellent club-man, and a perfect headsman of blockheads. 
Then there was “Conversation Sharp,” a partner in a West-Indian 
house, who often brought his friend Sir James Mackintosh. Scarlett, 
too, attended, with Rogers the poet, and John Allen, brother of Lady 
Mackintosh ; and it was at this club Curran met Erskine, but to their 
mutual dissatisfaction. 
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Few debating-clubs in London—not even the Cogers or the Green 
Dragon—have ever equalled the CLIFFORD-STREET Club, where young 
Canning made his maiden speech. At the meetings, which took place 
once a month, the chief champions were Mackintosh, Richard Sharp, 
Mr. Ollyett Woodhouse, Charles Moore, and Lord Charles Townshend, 
fourth son of the eccentric Marquis (the family was even then eccentric). 
On one celebrated night Canning, usually on the Liberal side, to make 
the fight equal, took the Tory side of this question: ‘‘ The justice and 
expediency of resuming the ecclesiastical property of France.” A foam- 
ing pot of porter was brought in and placed before the president just 
as Canning was loudly denouncing Mirabeau. The speaker continued : 
“To the steady eye of a sagacious criticism the eloquence of Mira- 
beau will appear to be as empty and vapid as his patriotism. It is 
like the beverage that stands, sir, so invitingly before you—-foamy and 
frothy on the top, heavy and muddy within.” 

The Eoorntrics, “an offshoot of the Brilliants,” according to Mr. 
Timbs, met late in the last century at a tavern in Chandos-street, 
Covent-garden, and then removed to May’s- buildings, St. Martin’s- 
lane. The Eccentrics from first to last numbered 40,000 members, in- 
cluding among many eminent names those of Fox, Sheridan, Lord Mel- 
bourne, and Lord Brougham. On one and the same night Sheridan, 
Lord Petersham, and Theodore Hook were enrolled as members. 

The happy days of George IV. were glorified by the Four-1n- 
HAanp Club, an ambitious attempt of the Regent’s friends to raise them- 
selves to the enviable dignity of stage-coachmen. In that age of vice 
and folly this club met three times a week, at midday, in the neighbour- 
hood of Piccadilly ; from twelve to twenty smart four-in-hands start- 
ing at once for the Windsor-road, somewhere along which they dined. 
Many of the noblemen drove themselves. The gay company rode out- 
side in fine weather, and “the rigour of the game” imperatively re- 
quired two real footmen in rich liveries on the back seat. 

But we must go back to 1783, about which time the wild and heart- 
less prince used to frequent a convivial club of a low roistering kind 
at the Salutation Tavern, in Tavistock-court, Covent-garden. From 
this den, with Sheridan, Hare, Fox, the Duke of Norfolk (then Earl of 
Surrey), and the infamous Duc d’Orléans (afterwards Egalité), the royal 
scapegrace, vicious as Prince Hal, without, however, his courage or 
generosity, used to sally forth to thieves’ kitchens and beggars’ gin- 
shops, or to box the watch, and carry off knockers. There is a tradi- 
tion that the whole gang was on one occasion seized, and brought before 
the St. Giles Dogberries. 

The ALFRED Club, instituted in Albemarle-street in 1808—so dull 
at last that it was unable to endure itself alone—was incorporated with 
the lively Oriental in 1855. Its nickname was the “ Half-read.” Lord 
Byron, who belonged to it, as he did to the Cocoa Tree, says of it, “It 
was pleasant; a little too sober and literary, and bored with Sotheby 
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and Francis d’Ivernois. But one met Rich, and Ward, and Valentia, 
and many other pleasant or known people ; and it was, on the whole, 
a decent resource in a rainy day, in a dearth of parties or Parlia- 
ment, or in an empty season.” The club was eventually swamped by 
bishops and judges. Witty Lord Alvanley said, “‘ When the seventeenth 
bishop was proposed, I gave in. I really could not enter the place 
without being put in mind of my catechism.” Lord Dudley called it 
‘an asylum of doting Tories and drivelling quidnuncs.” The club 
received its coup de grace from astory that Canning, while in the zenith 
of his fame, once dropped in at a house dinner of twelve or fourteen, 
and made himself agreeable the whole evening, without any of the re- 
spectable old Tories having even a suspicion of whom he was, Truly 
‘sometimes men have entertained angels unawares,” as begging im- 
postors always say in their letters, 

Mr. Sala has lately described, in his inimitable way, and in this 
very Magazine, the origin of Watisr’s Club from a suggestion of the 
Prince Regent ; we will not, therefore, repeat Captain Gronow’s tradi- 
tion. The club hung together for twelve years, and died in 1819, half 
the members having been ruined, and the other half having died pre- 
maturely of vice and wine. The Maddockses, Calverts, and Lord 
Hertford had originally started the house at the corner of Bolton-street 
in 1807. Brummell was the dictator there, and won an immense sum, 
which he never seemed to spend. One night he bore off in ten minutes 
15,0007. at macao, and gave Tom Sheridan, who had surrendered his 
cards to him, 7507. “to give his wife and brats a supper.” Bob Bligh, 
one of the club characters, Raikes describes as ‘‘a heavy, fat fellow, as 
mad as a March hare,” who spent half his life pursuing his cousin, Lord 
Darnley, about London to horsewhiphim. One evening when the play 
had been very deep, Brummell, having “ plunged” and lost (’tis better 
to have plunged and lost than never to have plunged at all), threw 
himself back in his chair with a mock-tragic air, and cried, “ Waiter, 
bring me a flat candlestick and a pistol.” Bligh, who had been sit- 
ting calmly opposite, looking on, to the horror of everyone instantly 
drew two loaded pistols from his pocket, and placed them on the green 
cloth. “Mr. Brummell,” he said quite seriously, “if you are really de- 
sirous of putting a period to your existence, I am extremely happy to 
offer you the means without troubling the waiter.” 

The founder of Watier’s, Mr. John Maddocks, who married Lord 
Craven’s sister, cut his throat in a fit of derangement at his house in 
Stratton-street ; the gay club began and ended with misery and despair, 
like most of the other merry Regency frolics. 

We must end our imperfect sketch with a few words about Crock- 
FoRD’s. The mischievous man who gave his name to this club was ori- 
ginally a humble fishmonger near the Monument, afterwards at Temple 
Bar; then a leg at Newmarket, and a keeper of London hells. He estab- 
lished in 1827 a gaming-club at No. 50, on the west side of St. James’s- 
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street, opposite White’s. He had begun by a hazard bank at Watier’s. 
In 1835 Raikes speaks of the gaming at “Crocky’s” as awful. One 
great player at a single sitting, from twelve o’clock at night till seven 
on the following morning, lost 23,0007. He and three other noble- 
men eventually dropped not less than 100,0602 a piece. Crockford, who 
lent money, had often half a million owing him. The great Ude was 
the cook. Crockford retired in 1840—“ like an Indian chief,” as the 
Edinburgh Review pleasantly said, “retiring from a hunting country 
when there is not game enough left for his tribe.’’ He died in 1844, 
worth 700,000/., after having lost much in mining and other spécu- 
lations. It was actually said that anxiety about his bets on a coming 
Derby accelerated his end. 

In the arch-fiend’s time the Pandemonium was very splendid, with 
scagliola pillars-in the entrance-hall, Sienna columns in the brary 
(library at Crocky’s!), and a grand drawing-room in the style of Louis 
Quatorze. Theodore Hook was fond of a late party at Crockford’s as a 
finish. His doctor, he used to say, had particularly told him not to 
expose himself to the night air; so he came up from Fulham to “the 
fishmonger’s” (Crocky’s) early, and made it a rule never to leave till 
four or five o’clock in the morning. On Crockford’s death the club- 
house was sold for 2,900/., held on lease, out of which thirty-two years 
were unexpired, subject to a yearly rent of 1,400/. The decorations 
alone are said to have cost 94,0007. The interior was redecorated in 


1849, and opened for the Military, Naval, and County Service Club, but 
was closed again in 1851. It is now the well-known dining-house, “The 
Wellington.” Its sting has gone—it can now only give you an expen- 
sive indigestion ; it is quite harmless. 
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Wat is a woman? What is a man? Are women men? Three 
strange questions to be asked in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and questions which we should suppose had been answered most effec- 
tually in the Garden of Eden six thousand years ago. Yet they seem 
to be likely, for a short time at least, and amongst a select group of 
extraordinary people, to be the questions of the day. Part of the 
battle waged by this little section of society will probably be relegated 
to the Law Courts, to which tribunal, it is said, upwards of twelve 
thousand women of this country are about to appeal, in order to have 
their names placed on the register as voters for members of parliament. 
The way in which this question has been met in the registration courts 
lately is somewhat extraordinary ; and although, abstractedly, one may 
believe that women will be quite as happy, if not happier, without the 
franchise, yet many members have pledged themselves on this point ; and 
even Mr. Disraeli observed, in one of his speeches in the year 1866, that 
he did not see, where woman had so much to do with the Church and 
State, why she should not have a right to vote. Very seldom has any 
doubt arisen on the question of women voting for members of parliament, 
and, if the point has been raised, it has usually been when valuable 
estates and property happened to be vested in the female line. On 
such an occasion Chief-Justice Leigh expressed his opinion that a 
woman could vote for a member of parliament ; but another judge who 
was present gave an opinion exactly the opposite. Lord Cope held that 
women were disqualified, although their estates were ever so good. And 
the general practice of about five centuries testifies to the wholesome 
dictum excluding women from the angry battles which always attend 
contested elections. 

The present aspirants, however, base their claim on a new issue, 
and on no less a paradox than the assertion that a woman is a 
man. In reply it has been argued by the revising barristers that if, 
under the 13th and 14th of Victoria, the word “men” in the Reform 
Act included “ women,” the same construction must be put upon the 
Mutiny Act, so that we might have an army composed partly of women, 
who-would be subject to flogging, though another act of parliament 
said that women should not be flogged under any circumstances. Mr. 
W. M. Best, revising barrister for Kent, concluded a long argument 
by saying that it was not the fault of women that they were a subordi- 
nate sex; they were subordinate by the law of nature, the law of God, 
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by the Constitution, and by universal practice throughout the whole 
world for six thousand years. 

A strange scene took place before Mr. T. Campbell Foster, revising 
barrister for Leeds, on his hearing the claim of Mrs. Mary Howell, a 
member of the Society of Friends, to be put on the register. The lady 
was extremely anxious that the point should be “seriously argued.” 
The revising barrister said he wished to treat the application of the 
lady with every respect, and he did not wish to say anything hurtful 
or offensive to any lady’s feelings, but he could scarcely be “serious” 
himself when he heard the claims that had been brought before him. 
He argued that the great bulk of the women of this country were mar- 
ried, and, of course, by that fact would be excluded from the franchise. 
The effect, therefore, of women voting would be to give the franchise 
to the unmarried and widows, and to say that every married woman 
should have no vote. Thus it would be deciding that those who were 
most competent, from their knowledge of the world, from their experi- 
ence and ripe judgment, should not have a vote, while young girls and 
widows should have the franchise. There would thus be a perpetual 
temptation to every girl to commit political suicide, because her laud- 
able object of taking her destined position as a married woman would 
be a continued attempt to leave the position in which she had the 
enfranchising right, and so disfranchise herself. He further argued 
that, if a woman is entitled to vote, he did not see why she should not 
be entitled to sit as a member of parliament; and if as a member of 
parliament, why she should not be in the Ministry, or become Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or Prime Minister, which would be turning the 
Constitution, and all that belonged to it, into something like ridicule ; 
because, on the evening when it had been announced that the Budget 
would be brought forward, it might be requisite to announce that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had just been confined of a fine boy. So, 
again, as to the office of Prime Minister, it might be requisite that she 
should be present to answer some important question which affected the 
State, and some member, male or female, as then would be the case, 
might rise to ask a question which demanded the attention of the First 
Minister of the Crown, and it would be very absurd if the House had to 
be content with this sort of excuse—that the Prime Minister was in 
the lobby nursing her baby. Mrs. Howell rose up in court, as we 
suppose any woman would under the circumstances (and thereby show 
her unfitness for temperate argument); saying the law had been at- 
tempted to be administered, and, if administered, it should have been 
done by sensible remarks, and not by frivolous constructions put upon 
what the legislature attempted to do. We none of us like ridicule; but 
women abhor it. The derisive argument of Mr. Foster would have 
riled a man. Mrs. Howell was overcome with indignation. But then, 
Mrs. Howell, is a woman a man? 

When the subject was under discussion in Parliament, Mr. Mill 
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wished to have the word “ person” inserted instead of “ man ;” but that 
was refused, on the express ground that it would admit females. 

In the Manchester revision court, the revising barrister gave his 
decision against the claim of 5750 women, who had claimed to have 
their names placed on the list. Miss Becker applied on behalf of some 
of these for a case of appeal, which the revising barrister gave them. 

Another strange episode occurred when the name of Mary Body was 
called. Miss Becker rose and inquired of the revising barrister on 
what ground he disallowed the claim of Mary Body. The revising 
barrister presumed she was a lady; when Miss Becker remarked, “ You 
presume she is a lady: have you any proofs? If not, and you are 
guided simply by the name, I would remind you that it is not an un- 
common thing for Roman Catholics, particularly in France, to give the 
name of Mary to boys, in order to place them under the protection of 
the Virgin. I know an English lady who is named Henry.” Miss 
Becker furthermore remarked, that if the revising barrister was going 
to disfranchise people merely on the presumption afforded by their 
Christian names that they were women, the rule seemed to her to be 
dangerous; and she considered there ought to be some more reliable 
test than the mere presumption grounded on the signing of Christian 
names. 

There has long been a tendency on the part of these strong-minded 
women to wear garments so like men that it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from another; but here we are threatened with confusion 
worse confounded. What is to become of the matrimonial advertisers 
now? Their venturesome course will have become positively dangerous. 
Fancy Mary and Henry corresponding, and when the happy meeting 
is fixed, Henry turns out to be a woman, and Mary an individual with 
a huge black beard and moustaches, and Piccadilly weepers of the most 
approved fashion. 

Although Miss Becker appears to have had her innings in the re- 
gistration court at Manchester, her grand field-day, so far as she is 
concerned, was at Hull, when at the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science she attracted one of the most crowded 
audiences, by reading a paper with this extremely grotesque title: “On 
the supposed Differences in the Minds of the two Sexes of Man.” 

In the details of her paper Miss Becker is singularly illogical, and 
her deductions from her premises are in most instances exactly the 
reverse of those at which any ordinary mind would arrive. This is 
not surprising when we find that her whole main argument is based on 
a delusion, namely, as to the belief being prevalent “that women are 
endowed with an inferior order of intellect; that they are incapable 
of being taught to the same extent as men; and that they are naturally 
unable to appreciate the enjoyment to be derived from the higher intel- 
lectual powers.” 

We do not of course pretend to know what a woman’s estimate of 
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women is; but we are quite sure that no one but a fool amongst men 
would have given utterance to anything so absurd as to speak of 
woman’s mind being inferior to that of man. This is the false premise 
which lets all Miss Becker’s deductions fall to the ground. Women’s 
minds are different from men’s, not “inferior.” Undoubtedly a woman 
is as capable of being taught as a man—taught anything; whilst her 
enjoyment of the exercise of the higher intellectual powers need not be 
in any degree “inferior” to that of man. But if you teach a given 
number of women to throw the curling-stone or handle the cricket- 
bat, they will never match a given number of men in weight and 
power. 

After a lengthy exordium, Miss Becker submitted to the section 
three propositions : 

First: “‘That the attribute of sex did not extend to mind, and 
there was no distinction between the intellects of men and women 
corresponding to and depending upon the special organisation of their 
bodies.” 

Secondly: “That any broad marks of distinction which may at the 
present time be observed to exist between the minds of men and women 
collectively, were fairly traceable to the influence of the different cir- 
cumstances under which they passed their lives, and could not be 
proved to inhere in each class in virtue of sex.” 

Thirdly: “ That in spite of the external circumstances which tended 
to cause divergence in the tone of mind, habits of thought, and opinions 
of men and women, it was a matter of fact that these did not differ 
more among persons of opposite sexes than they did among persons of 
the same sex.” 

She said that among plants there was no superiority in kind con- 
nected with sex; and that among animals, whichever sex happened to 
be superior in physical strength dominated over the other: an argu- 
ment of might over right, which seems to prove the direct contrary to 
that which it was Miss Becker’s aim and intention to prove. But, she 
continues, this superiority was not always on the side of the male, as in 
raptorial birds, and as in some species of insects, such as ants and bees. 
Where Miss Becker obtained her information about the “ raptorial 
birds” we should be very glad to know. And as to the ants and bees, 
we do not see the force of the illustration drawn from bee-land, but 
may remark that the largest bee in the hive—the queen—makes no 
honey at all, but lays her eggs for the good of the community, and 
receives their homage accordingly. Such homely virtues distinguish 
the queen of the bees, and make her so great a sovereign in the hive, 
that none of her subjects will ever turn their backs upon her. Whether 
men took their lesson from bees in this matter we know not, but much 
the same courtesy and homage have ever been paid by men to women. 

Miss Becker proceeds to argue that, because the male barons rode 
rough-shod over those who were weaker than themselves, the condition 
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of the weaker sex was necessarily one of complete subjection and sub- 
ordination. We do not see that this is at all borne out by the history 
of any country pretending to civilisation, either in ancient or medieval 
times. Many are the tales of high and chivalrous conduct of these 
same barons, not only to young and lovely women, as Miss Becker 
would have us to infer, but to women as women. But Miss Becker 
seems to think that the development of knowledge, enabling man to 
bend to his service the physical forces of nature, has tended to lower 
his bodily strength as an element in producing personal power or ascend- 
ency, and that men and women have thus been brought more equally 
together as regarded physical force. This may be Miss Becker's view. 
Our own is that Christianity taught the somewhat forgotten lesson of 
the “rights of women,” and placed her once more on that pedestal of 
“honour” which was to be given to her as “ the weaker vessel,” and so 
has reinstated her somewhat in the position we may imagine she occu- 
pied by the side of Adam in Paradise. 

With regard to her second proposition, she argued that education 
and circumstances would account for all the differences that might be 
observed between men and women. What ground the word “circum- 
stances” is intended to cover it is impossible to tell; but if Miss Becker 
means education and circumstances, or position, or accidents of life, 
then we wonder how anyone could advance such a proposition. Has 
Miss Becker ever seen any babies, or observed the habits of the nursery? 
Has she seen how, in the very earliest days almost of infancy, Miss 
Florence cast her little affections on a doll, and, as she grew older, took 
an immense delight in nursing, dressing, and undressing it, putting it 
to bed and rocking it to sleep, and has shown throughout her little 
nursery-life (albeit sometimes exhibiting some-storms of passion when 
vexed) generally that gentle mild demeanour that makes the woman so 
charming ; while Master George has equally distinguished himself by 
-his noisy sports, by his pugilistic encounters, not only with dolly, whom 
he takes an absolute delight in destroying, but even extending his 
roughness to poor Florence herself? What was the education, and what 
were the “ circumstances,” that made this distinction ? How is it that 
the very boys of the day fly at once to all the attributes and peculiari- 
ties of man’s nature, while women as naturally develop the various 
idiosyncrasies which we consider, and rightly, to be the attributes of 
their sex ? 

With regard to her third proposition, Miss Becker remarked that 
the proper method of arriving at a sound conclusion on the subject 
was not to compare a fancy picture of woman as painted by the poets, 
and vague notions of what women ought to be, with an ideal picture of 
man drawn from similar sources, but to compare the men and women 
of every-day life with one another and among themselves. She believed 
the result of this observation would be to show that ordinary women 
were equal in intelligence with ordinary men; that they were about 
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equally sharp in understanding and acting on any matter within the 
general scope of their ideas or daily avocations. ‘“ Equally sharp,” Miss 
Becker? Sharper—much sharper! We, as men, know that well enough, 
if you do not; and you do your sex infinite injustice in putting them 
only on a level with men in this respect. It is just one of those points 
which prove our proposition as against your own, that woman’s intellect 
is not inferior, but different.. And even in this respect we would not 
call it superior, but a singularly fine tact and rapid discrimination 
exhibited by women—not only among the highly educated—a some- 
thing which totally distances us in our dealings with them or with 
our fellow-men. 

Miss Becker also argues that the isolation of the sexes is prejudicial 
to both, and particularly complains of the evil effect upon females 
resulting from their being shut out from the great stream of humanity 
around them. We believe that the wonderful qualities of “ bachelors’ 
wives and old maids’ children” are proverbial ; and we would hint that 
before Miss Becker again enters on a similar disquisition it would be 
advisable for her to consult a jury of matrons upon their experiences as 
to the relations of the sexes; and they would probably enlighten her 
on subjects which it is scarcely to be supposed a mademoiselle of the 
period would have any opportunities of studying. 

Is there not, however, a painful side to this subject, that we should 
be at this period of the world discussing a question of how we can 
abuse God’s best gift to man, and make it as much unlike as possible 
what He in His beneficence has given us ? 

It is sad also to think that we have women amongst us so restless 
in the position they occupy, that they actually seek to rush out from 
their calm life to play their part indifferently in man’s arena, As 
Bulwer says, it is man’s lot to have his stout heart ground down at 
the miserable wheel; but do we not, as men, seek to preserve our 
women from all those hardships which we ourselves have to en- 
counter ? 

The race for fame and position is no light undertaking in these 
competitive days. In the noble profession of the law we have known 
men who have commenced at nine o'clock in the morning in confer- 
ences with clients; spent the day in the hot Courts of Westminster or 
Lincoln’s Inn; been in their place in parliament and taken their part 
in the stormy debates of the evening; have gone home to find briefs 
waiting for their perusal ; and four o’clock in the morning has seen 
them for the first time in repose, only to awake to the renewed “con- 
ferences” of nine o’clock. Is this what Miss Becker and her friends 
would desire to undertake? Is the beautiful frame and fibre of woman 
to be bowed down to this condition of things, which breaks the consti- 
tution and often the hearts of our best men? Do we want both heads 
of the family to be so worked, harassed, and worried in the race of life, 
that our little ones may be in daily risk of losing the mother, as they 
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now 80 often lose the father in the prime of his days, by a disease, alas, 
too frequently brought upon him by over-mental exertion? The mens 
sana in corpore sano, which is important to man, with woman is im- 
perative ; and we can hardly think that anyone who has given attention 
to the subject can ignore the necessity of quiet and repose for the suc- 
cessful exercise of the highest functions of woman. 

Or take the medical profession, which women have sought to enter. 
No doubt there may be a sphere of occupation there which a clever and 
educated woman might well adopt; but most emphatically this can 
only refer to her own sex. And if she have to exercise it in a general 
way, even with women, we do not see how she can possibly secure her 
own efficiency when her education must necessarily be carried on in 
the presence of men. Whatever Miss Becker may think of the com- 
mingling of the sexes in education, and however proverbial may be the 
jovial character of medical students, we are quite sure that none of 
them could, without a blush, tolerate the presence of a woman during 
those minute anatomical examinations which are essential to their edu- 
cation in medical science. 

We would not be in the slightest degree rude to a lady; but as 
Miss Becker of her own accord enters the arena, we must ask if she 
has thought at all of what the sexes are to each other, and how ridicu- 
lously absurd would be the attempt of women to occupy the business-, 
world of men? If she were married for one little week, she would 
readily understand what would be the feelings of the English matron 
when, arriving at the office expecting to find her lord, she learns 
that he has gone to No. — Hare-court, Temple. The matron hastens 
thither. In vain she knocks at the door. The learned “lady” whom 
her husband has gone to consult has given orders not to be disturbed ; 
for of course, in these consultations, no one breaks in, no one is ad- 
mitted. The oak is sported. The door is “close tiled.” We would 
rather Miss Becker dealt with the indignant matron under the circum- 
stances, 

But is there any necessity even for restless spirits amongst women 
to seek a platform grander and more dignified than that which they 
occupy? Every woman who acts up to the dignity of a woman has a 
position that almost angels might envy. She has not merely the homage 
of the poet, which Miss Becker seems to think so little of, but the 
homage of her husband, and of every good and true heart to be found 
amongst men. The influence of woman has ever been the grandest 
power to bring out all the best aspirations of man. We do not think 
that any man would be worth much in the world if he were not subject 
to the influence of woman. And that this powerful influence was in- 
tended to be exercised, is exhibited by the fact, that we find the utmost 
contrariety in the action of the mind of a woman and the mind of a 
man in their dealings with each other. 

Not to go too much into particulars, we will just give an outline, 
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which the reader’s experience will fill in. A man is impulsive: he 
seeks a woman’s love; in other words, he commences the attack on the 
citadel of her heart. The lady is coy, it may be even coquettish,— 
“she would and she would not,”—but at length she makes up her 
mind, and the wooer has won. Now comes, not exactly a change, but 
a reversal of the order. Man’s love has rude shocks brought to bear 
upon it frequently, of which woman knows little ; and many surrounding 
circumstances of life have an influence upon him, powerful for good or 
evil. But the woman who was so hard to win is now the one who 
Clings closest round the heart of her partner; and while he may grow 
careless, her love frequently burns brighter. 

Another consideration, which as hard-working men we are all inter- 
ested in, is the fact that our women are as the pleasant fountain by 
which we may recline when our work is over, and from which we may 
drink as from a refreshing stream. After all this brain-work—which is 
so absolutely essential in the present day—to every man, in whatever pro- 
fession he may be, and to those who would shine in either “ House,” or 
take an active part in the government of this great country, it isa 
delight to feel that they can go back to their homes, and find there a 
second self, who has not been jaded as éhey have been by the work of 
the day, and whose mind has not a “supposed” difference, but a real 
difference from their own. And thus the tired and irritated man, who 
in the outer world looks almost with weariness on life, calms down at 
once within the home of bright smiles and happiness, and feels that 
there is something worth living for after all. 

If Miss Becker and her little clique had their way; if women were 
to be occupied in this strong mental labour, this eternal wear and tear 
of brain; if when we came home we found them just as tired, just as 
vexed, just as irritable as ourselves,—the result would doubtless be a 
most unfortunate plethora in our divorce-courts, and deeds of separa- 
tion would be plentiful from “incompatibility of temper.” 

When Miss Becker and her allies have succeeded in making woman 
as like as possible in mind to man, the time will have arrived when man 
will cease to desire woman for his companion. 

.L. 
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At break of day the noise of the city rose like the hoarse murmur of 
the distant sea. Artisans hurrying to their daily labour; the touting 
of the shopmen, as in London in the olden time; the rushing whirl of 
rapid wheels; the cries of itinerant dealers; and the mingled sounds 
that ascend from every crowd, “murdered sleep ;” and rich and poor 
alike shook off their drowsiness. Among the earliest passengers in the 
streets might be seen assiduous Clients hastening to their Patron’s 
mansion, and swarming around his half-closed gates, within which the 
more privileged were alone admitted. The “ first admissions,” as they 
were called, consisted of the intimate friends of the great man, who 
were favoured with a private interview. The “second admissions” 
were also allowed to pass within the house, but obtained merely a col- 
lective audience. At length the gates were thrown open, and the ex- 
pectant crowd rushed into the Atrium. Forth came the Patron, robed 
in his toga, and preceded by the first and second admissions. Slaves 
announced his approach. The hum of conversation subsided, and all 
pressed around their common Patron. The most flattering compli- 
ments, the most obsequious inquiries as to his health, were addressed to 
him. He was styled “lord” and “king.” Accompanied by his “no- 
menclator,” he proceeded in state through the opening ranks. With 
some he affected to converse confidentially; others he would even em- 
brace; with these he shook hands; to those he simply wished “ good- 
day ;” others, again, he barely noticed by a slight inclination of the 
head, or heeded not at all. 

Thus passed away the first two hours of the day. Precisely at eight 
o’clock the Patron “descended into the Forum”—such was the phrase 
—reclining in a litter borne on the shoulders of six or eight stout 
slaves, or perchance bestriding the back of an ambling mule. The 
“cohort” of Clients closed him in, and in this style he reached the arena 
of public business. The more numerous his Clients, the more onerous 
were his duties. For one he would have to plead before the Praetor’s 
tribunal; for another he must appear at the Columna Menia to answer 
the petty charges alleged against him; for a third he must find bail; 
for a fourth he must make an arrangement with impatient creditors. 
Such labours occupied the morning hours of the rich, who worked the 
more diligently because it was only thus they could hope to acquire 
popularity, and attain to the highest honours of the State. 

Meanwhile the tribunals were sitting, the money-changers were 
seated behind their counters, the shopmen displayed their wares, the 
citizens pursued each his respective employment, and the streets were 
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thronged with horsemen and pedestrians, with senators and slaves, with 
knights and artisans. But all at once the bustle ceased as if by en- 
chantment. It was noon, the sixth hour of the day. The glowing 
pavements of the streets were suddenly deserted, and all returned to 
their homes save only those who earned their daily bread by manual 
labour. The others, more fortunate, after partaking of a light repast, 
threw themselves on their beds or couches and snatched a brief repose. 

At three in the afternoon work of every kind was given up, and 
recreation became the order of the day. The tide of population then 
set in towards the Campus Martius, where men of all ages, ranks, and 
professions gathered together. Here the strenuous, able-bodied youths 
exercised themselves in all kinds of athletic games, especially those con- 
nected with a military career. They hurled the javelin, discharged the 
sling—and with such skill and force as to strike an object at the dis- 
tance of two hundred yards—fenced at the effigy of a man, vaulted on 
horseback from the right or left, broke-in young colts, leaped to the 
ground sword or lance in hand, ran races, contended in jumping and in 
lifting weights, and, with their bodies rubbed all over with oil, wrestled 
for the first fall. These rough and hardy sports they would terminate 
by plunging into the yellow waters of the Tiber, the temperature of 
which nearly equals that of the atmosphere. 

In another direction the discobuli were throwing the discus or quoit, 
made of iron, lead, brass, or marble. This they generally discharged 
by means of a leather thong, which they first waved round their head 
to give the quoit a greater impetus. At other times they threw it 
simply from the hand, after the manner of modern quoit-players. Some, 
again, would prefer the ¢rochus, or hoop of iron or brass, set round with 
rings, which they trundled rapidly along by means of a short iron staff 
orrod. A third set might be seen engaged in pugilistic encounters, 
but with their hands enveloped in loose gloves padded with wool or 
other soft substance. Still more numerous were those who delighted 
to display their address in games of ball, of which there were five 
varieties, all requiring quickness of eye, hand, and foot. 

Each of these contending parties had its own corona or ring of 
spectators, who entered warmly into the spirit of the game, applauding 
the successful, ridiculing the awkward and inexpert, and backing their 
favourite champions to sometimes a heavy amount. 

At four o’clock a brazen disc or gong announced the opening of the 
public baths, and soon the thronged and noisy plain became once more 
the abode of silence and of solitude. After bathing, the Romans sat 
down to supper, which they sometimes prolonged to a late hour of the 
night. As the sun sank below the horizon, carts and wagons were 
permitted to circulate freely through the otherwise deserted streets, 
and all night long the dull crushing sound of their slowly-revolving 
wheels fell heavily on the ear of the sleepless watcher. 

JAMES HUTTON. 
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Adoentures and Plisadbentures of Robert Ainsleigh 


Cuarter XVI. An Historicat Retrospect. 


I BEGAN my labours as clerk, or secretary, to Mr. Holwell with a hearty 
desire to render good service to the one friend I had found on this far 
foreign shore, and at once plunged into the entangled mass of accounts 
it was my business to examine. 

The zemindarship is an office of double duties, and involves two 
separate functions, distinct and almost wholly independent of each 
other. The zemindar is not only judge of the Court of Cutcherry, but 
he is also superintendent and collector of the East India Company’s 
revenues ; and it was in this latter capacity that Govindram Metre, in 
his post of standing deputy, had enjoyed ample opportunity of amass- 
ing a fortune at the Company’s expense. 

The rapid rotation of the English zemindarship, which office changed 
hands two or three times in twelve months, had thrown all the power 
into this fellow’s hands ; since the superior officer, whose deputy he 
was, had no time to learn the details of his office, and little inclination 
to enter laboriously into the duties of a position he was to hold for so 
brief a period. Mr. Holwell’s suspicions of this man’s integrity had 
been aroused before his voyage to England, while the attention of the 
Court of Directors had also been drawn to sundry depredations and 
abuses committed by this official. At the request of the court, Mr. 
Holwell had taken pains to explain the nature of the zemindarship to 
the ruling powers at home; and he now returned invested with full 
authority as zemindar, and not to be removed from his office without 
express orders from England, since no proper investigation of the 
deputy’s abuses could be possible while the head-office fluctuated by 
rotation as heretofore. Once invested with full powers, Mr. Holwell 
spared no labour in his task of cleansing this Augean stable of foul 
accountancy. 

It would be but dry work to enter into the details of Govindram 
Metre’s defalcations. Nothing could be more iniquitous than his 
system of embezzlement ; and while the office of head zemindar had 
been a fluctuating one, nothing could be less liable to detection, since 
not one of the natives, from the highest to the lowest, durst with im- 
punity have given umbrage to him, and ’tis they who alone could have 
explored the dark and intricate mazes in which he had so long con- 
cealed himself from the eye of justice. 

Amongst his other functions it was his duty to dispose of the pottahs 
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or leases, which apportioned the Company’s farms for the space of one 
year. These pottahs should have been disposed of by public outcry or 
auction in the Cutcherry in the presence of the zemindar ; but instead 
of being thus offered to public competition, the farms were sold pri- 
vately at Govindram Metre’s own house at such prices as he chose to 
assign to them. All the best of these he bought himself, under fictitious 
names, and immediately resold at a profit of from forty to sixty per 
cent. This infamous transaction, repeated annually for ten years, and 
involving several estates, had alone enabled him to amass a large for- 
tune ; but this was only one species of fraud amongst many. On the 
monthly charge of servants, on charges for repairing the Cutcherries.or 
court-houses, for repairing roads, and on other items, this knavish ras- 
cal’s embezzlements amounted to thousands. 

Govindram Metre’s summary dismission from his too profitable 
office was an act of Mr. Holwell’s in which the Court of Directors at 
home promptly concurred; but the investigation of frauds so compli- 
cated, and the exposure of a system of plunder as artful as it was 
infamous, was a work of years. To-discover the black zemindar’s em- 
bezzlements was one thing, to prove them was. another and far more 
arduous labour. Every obstacle by which the genius .of dishonesty 
could hinder the progress of justice was placed in our way by this 
arch plunderer. A complete retrospective examination of his accounts 
was impossible, for we were politely informed that the white ants had 
destroyed some papers, while others had been washed away in a great 
storm. In spite of all opposition on the part of the culprit and his 
slavish instraments, Mr. Holwell did, however, contrive to lay before 
the Directors a detailed statement of the frauds to which their property 
had been subject ; while the immediate and remarkable augmentation 
of the revenues under his charge fully proved that his discoveries were 
of no hypothetical character. Itwas reserved for this gentleman in the 
future to prove how small is the gratitude of princes, or of companies, 
and to drink to the dregs that cup of neglect so frequently offered to 
the lips of the faithful public servant. 

Before I had been many months an inmate of Mr. Holwell’s house, 
I had the satisfaction of finding that. my services were of real value to 
this kind friend and master. He honoured me with much confidence; 
and I, for my part, told him my own story without the smallest reser- 
vation, save’ on the one subject of Phil Hay’s treachery. Meanwhile, 
although our life at:Calcutta was monotony itself, stirring events were 
taking place elsewhere; and Major Lawrence, with his brave young 
subordinate, Robert Clive, was teaching Dupleix that French ambi- 
tion was not to be for ever unopposed by British enterprise. 

‘But before proceeding farther with this narrative, it may be well 
for me to give some brief description of the condition of Hindostan and 
her rulers, as I received it from the lips of my well-informed patron, 
Mr. Holwell. 
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*‘ You must aecept all that you have heard and read of the ‘Great 
Mogul and his absolute power as a page of past history that ended with 
the death of Aurungzebe. When that master-spirit sank in the grave, 
the soul of Timur expired with him. It is not fifty years sinee that 
great man died, at ninety-four years of age; and indeed it seems as if 
to such unscrupulous and commanding genius there belongs a power 
that can keep death himself at bay and prolong life beyond its natural 
limit ; and in that half-century seven emperors have:sat on the musnud 
of Delhi, but one among them worthy to occupy ‘the throne of-hisan- 
eestors—the rest weak slaves of their favourites, and weaker slaves of 
their own vices. Hence the power that once extended to the utmost 
boundaries of Hindostan, and ruled its haughtiest deputies witha rod 
of iron, is now little more than a shadow. Soubahdars and nabobs no 
longer wait to be appointed by a mandate from Delhi, but audaciously 
seize on territories, which they still more audaciously bequeath to their 
sons, or adopted sons, after them ; while, with unparalleled impudence, 
they impose on the common people by pretended delegates from the 
imperial city, before whose spurious dignity they bend their stubborn 
knees, and from whose hands they receive forged credentials with a 
pretended humility that deludes and satisfies an ignorant populace. 
For the last half-century the most dangerous force of the East has been 
that of the Morattoes—a nation of hardy mountaineers—natives of the 
hilly regions that extend from the borders of Guzerat to Canara. They 
are the Swiss of India—ever ready to fight on the stronger side, and 
able to change leaders with the varying breath of fortune. This is-a 
power which first arose in the palmy days of the Mogul empire, and 
has fattened upon that empire’s decay.” 

“Then you consider the despotism of Delhi a power of the past ?” 
I asked. , 

“Yes, Robert. Delhi has seen the last of her greatness. Her 
splendour sank in an eternal eclipse, when the shepherd monarch of 
Ispahan, Nadir Shah, and his Persians, invested the city, to retire 
thence with thirty-two millions’ worth of loot, after such a work of 
ravage as was new even to Hindostan. Shade of Timur, that was in- 
deed a degradation for the chief city of thy Tartar race!” 

From Mr. Holwell’s conversation I learned the history of the Mogul 
empire during the last century. It was a bloody record of ambition 
and treachery, and I, who came fresh from a Christian country, was 
struck with horror by the crimes of a people whose religion I have 
heard philosophers extol as little inferior to the faith of Christ. The 
farther I carried my retrospect, the longer was the list of iniquities 
which the history of the past revealed; and as a monotonous sameness 
characterises the murderous deeds of these Mahometan usurpers, I 
will not burden this chronicle by going farther back than to the reign 
of Shah Jehan. This noble follower of the Prophet distinguished him- 
self in early life by the quiet assassination of his elder brother and an 
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unsuccessful rebellion against his father, a feeble-minded monarch, very 
much under the governance of his wife, and who, upon beginning his 
reign with a little private business in the way of murder on his own 
account, assumed the modest surname of Mahomet Jehangire, or Con- 
queror of the World. Shah Jehan, knowing the family failing, wisely 
inaugurated his reign by a happy despatch, per dagger or bowstring, of 
all the male posterity of Timur, except himself and his four sons. Had 
he made the exception still narrower, and included the four young 
Timurs in the general massacre, he would have shown himself a wise 
man; for one of these Tartar cubs was Aurungzebe, who, after his 
father had reigned thirty years, and he himself had won the reputation 
of a religious enthusiast utterly devoid of ambitious desires, engaged in 
warfare with and subjugated two of his brothers, betrayed and im- 
prisoned the third, possessed himself by stratagem of his father’s per- 
son, and, having safely bestowed that ancient ruler under lock and 
key, caused himself to be importuned by his nobles, whose entreaties 
so touched his tender nature—like the prayers of the Lord Mayor of 
London in that famous scene of Shakespeare’s Richard I1J.—that he 
submitted to assume the royal power under the title of Aulum Geer, or 
Conqueror of the Wind. 

Aulum Geer, alias Aurungzebe, proved himself a wise and prudent 
despot. He took speedy means to dispose of his best friend and ally, 
Meer Joomla, whom he despatched on a warlike expedition, which 
resulted in the destruction of his army, by privation and disease, and 
his own untimely death, whereupon Aurungzebe had the candour to 
remark that he had lost “the greatest and most dangerous” of his 
friends. 

After languishing in a prison, made tolerable to his senility by the 
amusements of a well-furnished harem, Shah Jehan expired, and there 
were not wanting slanderers to whisper that a noxious infusion of 
poppy-juice, called oust, a favourite slow poison of these orientals, had 
somewhat accelerated his death. But the subjects of the Mogul em- 
pire were too busy for minute inquiries on this point. The emperor 
was bent on the subjugation alike of Mahometan and Hindoo rulers. 
He made war upon Morattoes and Sikhs, Rajpoots and Affghans, using 
sometimes the pretext of religious fervour, sometimes the right of an 
offended chief, and, having subdued the two sovereigns of the Deccan 
and made himself almost master of the Carnatic, he closed a reign of 
half-a-century in a harassing and useless struggle with the Morattoes, 
and died a natural death in his camp, thereby considerably varying the 
common close of a Mogul sovereignty. 

The successors of Aurungzebe are scarce worthy of being chronicled 
in the same page with so wise and renowned a tyrant. Jehandar Shah, 
the grandson of this great man, allowed himself to be governed by a 
public dancer, whose very name of Lall Koor sounds disreputable to 
the English ear. After wasting his days and nights in debauch, and 
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outraging the feelings of his omrahs, or nobles, this Jehandar was de- 
posed and strangled, and his dead body exhibited in the streets of Delhi 
at the behest of his nephew and successor, Ferokhshere. 

Nor did the usurper show himself better worthy to occupy the 
musnud than the kinsman he displaced. He also inaugurated his 
accession by the butchery of every man he had reason to fear. He 
also submitted to the base dominion of favourites, and, as the historian 
Ferishta remarked of one of his predecessors, “delighted in the soft 
society of silver-bodied damsels with musky tresses.” I should scarcely 
have recorded his name save for the fact that to this emperor the East 
India Company owe the phirmaund .which gave them their richest 
privileges in Hindostan. Mr. Hamilton, a surgeon travelling with an 
embassy from the English Company, had the good fortune to cure the 
emperor of a malady which the unskilful treatment of his native phy- 
sicians had failed to subjugate. Ferokhshere bade the English doctor 
name his reward, and the generous Briton solicited privileges for the 
Company. These privileges included the extension of the Company’s 
territory, the reduction and simplification of the duties hitherto paid 
by them, the exemption of their goods from stoppage and examination 
under cover of a passport or dustuck signed by the president of Cal- 
cutta, with other protections and exemptions of equal importance. 
The grant promised by the emperor was only secured after much 
intrigue and counter-intrigue; but the English embassy was patient, 
and did not take leave of the Mogul until his royal phirmaund had 
been obtained. 

-From the Court of Delhi Mr. Holwell bade me look to the Deccan, 
or southern provinces of India, where the master-mind of Nizam-al- 
Mulk had created a sovereignty scarcely second to that of the Moguls, 
and which his daring had rendered independent of the imperial power. 
The Nizam had given up the ghost, after more than a century of life, 
in 1747, and since his death the sovereignty of the Deccan had been 
the subject of unceasing contention. But here I must again indulge in 
a retrospective glance, even at the risk of appearing prolix, and in order 
to make my narrative complete, it will be well for me to quote Mr. 
Holwell’s description of the aspect of affairs upon the coast of Coro- 
mandel, where Clive was at this time winning his youthful crown of 
laurels. 

‘It is just twenty years since Sadatulla, a regular and acknowledged 
nabob of the Carnatic, died, much regretted by his subjects, after 
appointing his nephew and adopted son, Dost Ally, to succeed him. 
His dying wishes were quietly fulfilled, but not without inspiring 
secret aversion in the breast of Nizam-al-Mulk, soubahdar of the 
Deccan, since the accession of Dost Ally to the subordinate kingdom 
of the Carnatic took place without reference to his authority. It is, 
however, a peculiarity of the Mahometan mind to smother its resent- 
ments, and to patiently await the opportunity of revenge. 
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“ Dost. Ally had two. sons, the elder of whom, Subder Ally, had 
attained to man’s estate at the time of his father’s accession; he had: 
likewise several daughters, one of whom he gave in marriage to his: 
nephew, Mortiz Ally, another to a more distant relation, Chunda 
Saheb,. who became his dewan, or treasurer, one of the most. powerful 
officers: of the state. 

“This Chunda Saheb was a man of limitless ambition, a supreme 
master of all the native arts of intrigue. On the death of the Rajah of 
Trichinopoly, an independent: Hindoo state, he was sent with Subder 
Ally to: obtain possession of the city, and by a series of false pretences 
contrived to seduce the garrison and imprison the dowager queen, who 
died of grief and humiliation at finding herself thus betrayed. It was 
even whispered that the unhappy woman had fallen in love with her 
base betrayer, and that it was by the softer arts of the lover Chunda 
Saheb penetrated the citadel. 

“Once master of Trichinopoly and its appertaining kingdom, Chunda 
Saheb showed himself bent on keeping his conquest. 

“The nabob, who cherished a high opinion of his son-in-law’s 
genius; dared not recall him from his new power. Chunda Saheb, 
without openly throwing off his allegiance to such an indulgent master, 
took care to improve the defences of Trichinopoly, and to plant his 
two brothers in the strongest towns of his little kingdom. 

‘* Nizam-al-Mulk’s hatred of Dost Ally and his race was only 
inereased by the extension of their possessions, but as he was obliged 
to keep his arms turned towards Delhi, where he was equally dreaded 
and: detested, he was unable to assail this aspiring family in person. 
In. this: dilemma he had: recourse to the Morattoes, and gave those 
savage mountaineers permission to attack the Carnatic ; thus by the 
same stroke wiping out his obligations to that race and gratifying his 
own resentments. This permission of the soubah’s was like the loosen- 
ing of some mighty mountain stream, that carries sudden devastation 
to the valleys below its source. A hundred thousand Morattoes under 
Ragojee Bonsala swept across the western barrier of the Carnatic 
before Dost Ally was able to collect his forces to oppose them. “Bloody 
was the struggle that followed. The treachery of an Indian officer gave 
the nabob and his army into the hands of the foe. Dost Ally and his 
younger son, Hassan, fell dead from their elephants on the field: of 
battle, and, with the common result ofa leader’s death amongst oriental 
armics,.immediate rout and ruin followed their fall. 

“‘Subder Ally had happily taken refuge in the stronghold of Vellore, 
and from that citadel he made terms with the triumphant Morattoes. 
He then:assumed the title and authority of nabob, and Chunda Saheb 
came-to' Arcot to do homage to him, with a splendour of retinue and 
military force that made him appear the equal rather than the depend- 
ent of Subder Ally. In the December of the same year, however, the 
Morattoes returned, in consequence ofa secret. engagement with Subder 
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Ally, invested Trichinopoly, intercepted and slaughtered the two 
brothers of Chunda Saheb—the severed head of one of whom they sent 
him as a confirmation of his brothers’ defeat—and after a siege of three 
months, finally subjugated the city, and captured its resolute defender; 
Chunda Saheb, whom they carried off to a strong fort near their metro- 
polis of Sattarah: 

“That ambitious spirit, Chunda Saheb, being thus safely bestowed 
at a remote distance from the Carnatic, and the Morattoes appeased by 
the conquest of Trichinopoly, Subder Ally might have enjoyed his 
kingdom in tolerable security but for his ever-present fear of the 
Nizam, whose wrath could only be appeased by the payment of those 
large arrears of revenue which the late nabob, Dost Ally, had withheld. 
But to part with his treasures was a sacrifice which Sabder Ally could 
not bring himself to make, and he strove to soften his creditor by 
humble excuses and pretended poverty, even giving out that he intended 
to go to Arabia, and end his days in acts of piety at the tomb of his 
Prophet. 

“His poverty and devotion were alike assumed, but the late ca- 
lamities:had made such an impression upon his mind that he left the 
defenceless city of Arcot, and took up his residence in the fortified 
citadel of Vellore, the strongest in the Carnatic, while his family ana 
treasures were placed under the care of the English at Madras ; for it 
is a notorious: testimony to British honesty that these heathens will 
often trust us when they dare not trust each other. 

“Unhappily for this cautious sovereign, danger larked within the 
citadel of Vellore, more dire, because more secret, than the perils of 
unfortified Arcot. Mortiz Ally was the nabob’s brother-in-law, bound 
to him by every tie of gratitude and affection; but amongst these 
people such ties count for nothing when once: interest is at stake: The 
nabob: knew that inherited wealth and parsimonious habits had made 
Mortiz Ally the richest man in his dominions, and was determined that 
he should contribute to the satisfaction of the greedy Morattoes in 
common with the other governors. of the province. None of these 
gentlemen were too well inclined to disburse their treasures, and 
needed but the example of a respectable leader to refuse obedience to 
the nabob’s demands. They therefore took occasion to hint to Mortiz 
Ally that Nizam-al-Mulk, the soubah of the Southern Provinces; 
would be inclined to favour rebellion against a prince who had defied 
his vice-royalty. 

“In the East rebellion generally means assassination. Mortiz Ally 
was at once avaricious, ambitious, revengeful, and cowardly. He-never 
moved, even in his own palace, without the protection of his guards, 
and never tasted food or drink until his wife had affixed her seal upon 
the vessel that contained it. For such a character the nabob enter- 
tained the most profound contempt, and at’ last, wearied by Mortiz 
Ally’s: repeated excuses for withholding the payment of his arrears- of 
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the assessment, went so far as to threaten him with displacement from 
his government if he persisted any longer in such trifling. 

“This imprudent threat was the spark that fired the train. The 
discontented governors flattered Mortiz Ally’s ambition, promising to 
acknowledge him chief of the Carnatic, in the place of his brother-in- 
law. The traitor now only waited his opportunity to strike. 

“This seemed difficult to seize. Subder Ally’s army lay within the 
suburbs and under the walls of Vellore. A numerous guard attended 
him within the fort. Mortiz Ally was too great a dastard to dream of 
open violence, and only showed himself more than usually servile after 
the insult he had received from his brother-in-law. The assassin might, 
indeed, have waited long for his opportunity had it not been afforded 
by the singular imprudence of the nabob himself. 

“ At the chief religious festival of Mahometan India, Subder Ally’s 
servants asked permission to absent themselves for two or three days, 
in order to celebrate their pious orgies in their own families. The un- 
suspecting nabob, contrary to all courtly etiquette, suffered all his 
retinue and guards, except four persons, to leave him, and even desired 
that some of Mortiz Ally’s officers and servants might attend him, in 
the absence of his own. 

“ The governor of Vellore was prompt to seize so excellent an occa- 
sion. Poison was at first attempted, and failed. But even this attempt 
did not awaken Subder Ally to the consciousness of his peril. He gave 
a ready ear to his enemy’s servants, who attributed his illness to one of 
the bilious disorders so common in India. On this followed a night of 
horror, during which the gates of Vellore were shut against all intruders. 
Among all his subjects, Mortiz Ally found but one man willing to 
execute his orders. This was an officer whose wife the nabob had dis- 
honoured. The assassin entered Subder Ally’s apartment at midnight, 
at the head ofa band of Abyssinian slaves, upbraided him with his 
wrongs, and stabbed him to death as he was in the act of escaping by a 
window. 

‘* Mortiz Ally endeavoured to appease the nabob’s army by a some- 
what lame account of their master’s death ; but the general opinion of 
his character was such that the soldiery flew to arms, declaring that 
their sovereign had been murdered by the governor of Vellore. The 
attachment of these devoted creatures, however, had its price ; and on 
Mortiz Ally bidding high for their affection, they consented to waive 
their desire for vengeance, and agreed to accept him as Nabob of the 
Carnatic some forty-eight hours after the murder of Subder Ally 
Khan. 

‘The new nabob made a triumphal entry into his chief city of 
Arcot, and for some time all went merry as a marriage-bell, until 
several of the principal officers of the Carnatic discovered that they 
sympathised in a profound detestation of their new master; while the 
army, finding that Mortiz Ally’s liberal promises had not resulted in 
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ready- money, surrounded his palace, and tumultuously demanded 
their due. 

“This was enough for the timorous nabob, who immediately fled 
from Arcot to his stronghold of Vellore, disguised in a woman’s dress 
and shrouded by the curtains of a palanquin, only to reappear when 
the time was again ripe for treachery and murder. Upon this, Seid 
Mahomet Khan, the youthful son of the murdered Subder Ally, was 
immediately proclaimed nabob, and removed under the guardianship of 
his mother from Madras to Wandewash, a fortress in the command of 
his uncle by marriage. The sagacious and powerful old soubah, 
Nizam-al-Mulk, having for the moment no danger to fear from 
Delhi, now appeared upon the scene, supported by an army of eighty 
thousand horse and two hundred thousand foot. He was at once 
indignant and surprised by the state of anarchy which prevailed in the 
Carnatic, where every governor of a fort and every commander of a 
district had assumed the title and state of nabob. ‘Scourge me the 
next son of a dog who dares approach my presence under the name of 
nabob!’ cried the proud old Viceroy; ‘for I have this day seen no less 
than eighteen nabobs in the Carnatic, whereas I imagined there was 
but one in the Southern Provirces.’ 

“ The son of Subder Ally was among the visitors who did obeisance 
to the soubah. Nizam-al-Mulk did not permit this young prince to 
return to the safe-keeping of his uncle at Wandewash, but gave him into 
the charge of his own officers, who were bidden to show the lad all 
possible respect. The Composer-of-the-State then returned to Gol- 
condah, and gave the sovereignty of the Carnatic to one of his generals, 
who had the misfortune to be found dead in his bed on the morning 
appointed for his departure to his new kingdom, not without suspicion 
of poison. 

“ This somewhat suspicious decease resulted in the appointment of 
An’war-adean Khan, whose enemies were not slow to hint that he who 
most profited by the death of his predecessor was the person whose 
unknown hand had hastened that event. An’war-adean was the son 
of a learned Mahometan, deeply versed in the original text of the 
Koran, and one of the religious officers attached to the person of the 
late mighty Aurungzebe. The new nabob was a brave and prudent 
officer ; but the people of the Carnatic cherished a warm affection for 
the race of Dost Ally, whose descendants had governed them with a 
gentle hand, and Nizam-al-Mulk found it prudent to assert that 
An’war-adean was appointed only as a regent until such time as Seid 
Mahomet, the son of Subder Ally, should be old enough to reign. In 
the mean time the boy was placed under An’war-adean’s guardianship, 
in a position that somewhat resembled that of a famous young prince 
of the House of York under the tender care of his kind uncle Gloster. 

“ An’war-adean treated his charge with all show of kindness, despite 
any natural jealousy which may have been aroused in his mind by the 
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general joy with which the populace had welcomed the youth on his 
return to Arcot. Installed in the palace of the fort, Seid Mahomet 
had no possible cause for uneasiness, save the somewhat clamorous 
demands-of the Patans, a body of Mahometan soldiers from the extreme 
north of Hindostan, whose hardihood, courage, and audacity distin- 
guished them from all other inhabitants of the empire. These men 
had served: Subder Ally, and they now tormented his son by daily 
_ demands for their arrears. 

“In the month of June, the young prince, as head of his family, 
was-called upon to preside at the marriage festival of a kinsman, which 
was: to: be celebrated with all pomp in the fort of Arcot. Invitations 
were sent far and wide to the bridegroom’s kindred, many of whom 
were governors of cities in the Carnatic. 

“ Amongst these was Mortiz Ally. The prince was bidden to con- 
ceal his natural aversion, and to receive the murderer of his father 
with all oriental courtesy. It was thought by many that the cowardly 
governor of Vellore. would not trust himself outside the gates of his 
stronghold upon an invitation from the son of his victim; but to the 
general surprise he presented himself among the guests of the young 
prince, and was treated with distinguished respect by the regent, 
An’war-adean Khan. 

“The marriage festival was not suffered to proceed without inter- 
ruption from the insolence of the Patan soldiers, twelve of whom, with 
their captain at their head, broke through the ceremonial pomp of the 
prince’s court, to urge their demands with even more than common 
insolence. They were repelled by Seid Mahomet’s servants, at first 
with contumely, and in the end with violence; such an outrage as is 
rarely offered to this proud and insolent people without provoking a 
sanguinary and immediate revenge. 

“The thirteen Patans, however, received this rebuff with unusual 
meekness, and on the same day tendered their humble apologies for the 
morning’s:violence. Their submission was readily accepted, and all was 
calm; yet.it was but.a deceitful tranquillity, which presaged the coming 
tempest. 

“ With evening came the most brilliant hour of the festival. Seid 
Mahomet, with Mortiz Ally, and most of the other guests, were assem- 
bled, when the approach of the Regent Nabob was announced. The 
young prince, desiring to pay his venerable guardian public homage, 
passed into the vestibule, intending to receive him at the bottom of a 
flight of.steps leading to the court of the palace. The thirteen Patans 
were among the spectators in this lower court, and as the prince ap- 
peared,. surrounded by his guests, and attended by his: officers and 
guards, these haughty warriors greeted him with demonstrative rever- 
ence: and affection. After these compliments; their’ captain rapidly 
. ascended the steps, as if about to cast himselfat:the feet of his offended 
lord, and having thrown Seid. Mahomet’s attendants off their guard by 
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his. contrition of countenance and manner, suddenly drew his) dagger, 
and with one blow pierced the young prince’s: heart. 

“Tn an. instant the vestibule flashed with naked: swords: The 
assassin was cut to pieces.on the spot,.and ten of his companions were: 
sacrificed by the furious crowd below. Amidst this scene of horror 
An’war-adean Khan appeared, and promptly gave such orders as were 
necessary for the discovery of the conspirators; since it'was the general 
cry that; the. Patans had only been the venal instruments of some hidden: 
power. 

“Nor. was. it long before a vengeful: murmur arose, coupled: with 
the name of Mortiz Ally. The governor of Vellore had been: beside the 
prince as he fell, but when he was now sought for, it was diseovered 
that he had availed himself of the general confusion to fly from Areot, 
attended by a large body of cavalry and other troops, which had been 
awaiting him in a spirit of caution that argued a foregone conclusion. 
Pursuit would have been worse than useless, for no equal force of 
cavalry. was ready on the instant, and the distance from Arcot to Vellore 
was but twelve miles, Curses and imprecations on the murderer's 
head_rang out. upon the air-which had so lately echoed the tinkling of 
lntes,, and: brazen clash of cymbals, and all the joyous sounds of eastern 
festival. The populace, dispersed by an order from An’war-adean 
Khan, retired to their homes in gloomy silence, or gathered stealthily 
in secret companies to communicate their dark suspicions. The nabob 
not only dismissed every Patan in his service, but ordered that no 
member of that nation should remain an hour longer in the city, and 
that their houses should be razed to the ground, the last mark of 
infamy which oriental justice can inflict upon a: malefactor. Yet, so 
given to suspicion is the public mind, even this conduct did: not hinder 
the assertion that. the murder of Seid Mahomet had been plotted by 
An’war-adean and Mortiz Ally. 

“Such whispers having reached the ear of the nabob; he strongly 
denied all share in a crime which he boldly attributed to the governor 
of Vellore, and challenged his detractors: to the proof of their: foul 
slanders. Mortiz Ally, for his: part, as boldly accused the nabob, but 
brought forward. no proof to sustain his assertion ; and it- was supposed 
that the same evidence which would have condemned An’war-adean 
must. also have demonstrated his own guilt. 

“ Favoured by Nizam~-al-Mulk, and sheltered by his: vice-royal 
power, An’war-adean held his ground as Nabob of the Carnatic; but 
his government was not the less hateful to his people. The death of 
the Nizam, in 1748, was the signal for revolution. And now the spirit 
of European intrigue allied itself to the plotting genius of the East. 
Dupleix, the governor of the French establishment of Pondicherry, had 
long since secretly fixed: on Chunda: Saheb; as that. member of Dost 
Ally’s-race most gifted with the talents of intrigue. Now followed:plot 
upon. the: heels. of plot, revolution upon revolution. Nazir Jung, the 
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son of the late Nizam, and Moozuffer Jung, his grand-nephew, contested 
the government of the Deccan. Chunda Saheb, ransomed from the 
Morattoes by French gold, moulded Mooznffer Jung to his own ends, 
and struggled for dominion in the Carnatic; while Dupleix, like the 
monkey in the fable, waited till his catspaw should have snatched the 
prize, to grasp it for himself; and if not actually aspiring to oriental 
sovereignty upon his own account, was at any rate bent upon elevating 
to power a Soubahdar of the Deccan, and a Nabob of the Carnatic, who 
should be little more than the instruments of his will. To what height 
this aspiring man might have reached, and what extended dominion 
France might have acquired in the East, had not the English at last 
awakened from their ignominious apathy, I can hardly venture to cal- 
culate. 

“For some time the rebels were triumphant. An’war-adean was 
slain in an engagement, at the age of one hundred and seven years. 
His eldest son was taken prisoner during the same struggle; and his 
second son, Mahomet Ally, with the remnant of the army, escaped to 
his government of Trichinopoly. Success favoured the arms and in- 
trigues of Dupleix and his two allies. The powerful hill-fortress of 
Gingee, hitherto deemed impregnable, was taken by the French under 
Bussy ; Nazir Jung was slain under circumstances of some treachery ; 
his nephew and opponent, Moozuffer Jung, installed as Soubahdar of the 
Deccan ; and the ambitious Dupleix made governor of all the countries 
south of the Kistna, with Chunda Saheb for his deputy at Arcot. 

“ Moozuffer Jung was not permitted long to enjoy his triumph. 
He perished in an attempt to subdue the ever-rebellious Patans, who, 
having helped to raise him to the throne, were insatiable in their 
demands for reward. At this perilous juncture, the French interest 
was protected by Bussy, who instantly proclaimed Salabut Jung, eldest 
surviving son of the Nizam, Soubahdar of the Deccan. This prince 
confirmed all the grants made to Dupleix, and it may be fairly said 
that at this period the governor of Pondicherry wielded a power supe- 
rior to that of the Great Mogul himself. 

.“ While a plotting French politician and his general had thus 
contrived to seize the dominion of Southern India, the prospects of the 
English Company were of the darkest hue. Mahomet Ally, the one 
chief friendly to the British Government, was reduced to the single 
possession of Trichinopoly ; and nothing appeared more likely than that 
the whole Carnatic would fall into the power of Chunda Saheb, from 
whom we English could expect neither favour nor mercy. Against the 
audacious intrigues of Dupleix, and the military skill of his generals, 
we could only oppose the prudence of a petty trade committee ; since 
Colonel Lawrence was at this most critical epoch absent in England 
on private affairs. Menaced with certain ruin in the evert of Chunda 
Saheb’s extending power, and insulted by the French, who planted their 
white flags upon almost every field around the English boundary, and 
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even within the English limits, it was time that forbearance and 
neutrality should cease. 

“In this dark hour, when British pride had been humbled to the 
very dust by the rapid successes and undisguised insolence of a rival 
power, there arose upon the clouded horizon a star which, as I think, 
is destined to mount yet higher in the military heaven. While Colonel 
Lawrence was still in Europe, and in the absence of orders from 
England, Robert Clive, with an innate military genius, took the helm 
of affairs, and Arcot, the chief city of the Carnatic, was seized by a 
handful of English soldiers, held against a siege of fifty days’ duration, 
and secured to the English ally. This was but the beginning of 
triumphs. Other engagements as brilliant have followed in rapid 
succession, and thus Robert Clive, at the age of twenty-six, has under- 
mined the French power in the Carnatic, humbled the pride of that 
most ambitious nation, and founded the renown of British arms in 
India.” 

Thus ran my patron’s record of affairs past and present upon the 
coast of Coromandel. It was during my own residence in India that 
the young captain, whose name had already become synonymous with 
victory, enjoyed a signal triumph at Trichinopoly; but before this 
new conquest, the daring chief, Chunda Saheb, had terminated his 
adventurous and troubled career under circumstances of peculiar 
cruelty. 

His affairs having become desperate, he accepted a deceitful promise 
of protection from Monackjee, the general of the Tanjore forces.. It is 
possible that Monackjee gave this pledge in good faith, but finding all 
other powers bent on disputing his possession of so illustrious a prisoner, 
this barbarous Tanjorine put his too-confiding captive to death, and 
despatched the head of Chunda Saheb as a bloody offering to his rival 
and enemy, Mahomet Ally. 

Such was the state of affairs upon the southern coast when I entered 
upon my new duties as Mr. Holwell’s secretary. In Bengal all was 
quiet. The nabob Allaverdy Khan, in his actions in the present, showed 
himself a beneficent ruler and an amiable man; but when I ventured to 
say as much to my patron, Mr. Holwell regarded me with a somewhat 
ironical smile. “Yes, Bob,” he replied, “the nabob is a very indul- 
gent ruler, and no doubt altogether an excellent person; but for all that 
I should scarcely care to trust too much to his honour. I tell you, boy, 
these Mahometans are false to the marrow of their bones, and treachery 
is as natural to them as truth and honesty are supposed to be to John 
Bull; though I have found, by the way, that even that blustering gen- 
tleman can tell a lie when his interest pushes him to it.” 

* Will you tell me why you think badly of Allaverdy, sir?” I asked, 
ever curious about the rulers of this strange empire, which seemed to 
me wonderful as a glimpse of fairyland, and ancient as a page of Hero- 
dotus. 
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“You shall hear the darkest passage of his life, Robert, and form 
your own judgment uponit. He and his brother, Hodgee Hamed, began 
their ‘careers as penniless adventurers, the sons of a wily Tartar, and 
rose to power by the favour of Sujah Khan, Nabob of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orixa, who made the elder brother, Hodgee Hamed, his prime 
minister, and the younger, Allaverdy, general of his troops, and ulti- 
mately governor of Behar. Hach ‘well ‘suited his allotted post, “the 
elder being versed in the:arts of suppression and diplomacy, while the 
younger had all. the best.gifts ofa military leader. The two were closely 
bound to each other, for self-interest, in this case, strengthened the 
ties of relationship. 

“ The short-lived gratitude of the Hast did not long secure to Sujah 
Khan the fidelity of these favoured subjects. A conspiracy was ripen- 
ing for the casting aside of all authority on the part of the deputy 
governor of Behar, and Sujah, apprised of this treachery, was meditating 
vengeance, when Nadir Shah, the Persian Alexander, and his forces, 
swept like the whirlwind across Hindostan, and every eye was turned 
to Delhi. Before the Persian had left the imperial city, Sujah died, and 
his profligate son, Suffraze Khan, succeeded to his sovereignty. 

“The vices of this new ruler were eminently favourable to the ambi- 
tious plans of the two brothers. Suffraze quickly contrived to offend 
all his influential subjects, amongst others Juggat Seat, the head of 
the princely banking-house of Muxadavad, whose son’s wife he insulted 
by an:act of supreme folly. Hodgee promptly traded upon his master’s 
errors. A plot was hatched, and Allaverdy invaded Bengal. ‘The 
reigning nabob was slain, after a nobler resistance than might have 
been. expected from so vicious a man, and Allaverdy pushed boldly - 
onward to Muxadavad, where he was proclaimed Nabob of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orixa. 

“The power thus audaciously seized was.not long unassailed. The 
proud and wily Composer-of-the-State, Nizam-al-Mulk, took alarm, 
and incited the Morattoes to attack the new nabob. Eighty thousand 
of these hardy warriors: swooped from their mountain strongholds upon 
Allaverdy’s new dominions; and long and desperate were the struggles 
that inaugurated the nabob’s reign. The Morattoes ravaged the 
country, collected the revenues of almost the whole of the territory 
south of the Ganges, and after being beaten, routed, and driven out of 
Allaverdy’s dominion one year, reappeared ‘the next, with renewed 
strength and unconquerable audacity; nor could handsome payments 
on the part of their victim assure him of exemption from attack. 

“In eastern politics, when affairs grow desperate, treachery is not 
far distant. Finding himself powerless to cope with so. strong and 
slippery a. foe, Allaverdy pretended a desire to treat, and proposed a 
personal conference with Baschir Pondit, the general, and moving 
spirit of the Morattoe army. Doubting the good faith of the nabob’s 
professions, Baschir Pondit refused his consent to this interview 
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until Allaverdy had sworn on the Koran that no treachery should 
be attempted. It was agreed that the two leaders should meet ina 
tent pitched on the open plain, each attended by an equal number of 
officers and unarmed servants. But the care of providing the tent 
was left to Allaverdy, who had contrived to hoodwink the Morattoe 
general by offering to send his’ wife to visit the wife. of Baschir Pondit, 
@ social concession of supreme importance in this land of ceremonies. 

“ At the appointed hour the two chiefs advaneed to the tent, each 
attended by the most distinguished of his officers, while in the distanee 
along train of covered palanquins, supposed to contain Allaverdy’s wife 
and her retinue, was seen moving towards the Morattoe camp. What 
passed within the tent has been told by many, and seldom told alike. 
Enough is known to stamp the work of that hour as one of the darkest 
deeds ever committed on this wicked earth. At a signal, fifty armed 
men sprang from the sides of the tent, which had been constructed with 
a double lining to afford ambush for the assassins. The Morattoe 
general and his captains were massacred to aman; but Allaverdy did 
not draw his sword. He only looked on, and approved the earnage. 
When the work of slaughter was finished, a signal of attack was thrown 
out, and the Bengal army rushed at once upon their disorganised foe. 
The Morattoes fled in confusion, only to reassemble and renew the war 
with redoubled fury. 

“Ten years of harassing warfare followed that day of treason; and.a 
treaty of peace, arranged between the nabob and his hydra-headed foe, 
is not yet ratified. But the-Morattoes have been propitiated by.subsi- 
dies and concessions, and Allaverdy, now avery old man, has received. his 
patent from the sorely enfeebled powers of Delhi, on condition that he 
shall annually remit the tribute of six millions of rupees. The courage 
and fortitude he has displayed in overcoming innumerable difficulties 
have endeared him to his people, despite the murder of Baschir Pondit, 
and a few minor treacheries, which his subjects indulgently ascribe. to 
the account of Hodgee Hamed, who fell a victim to the anger of his 
enemies, and expired, universally execrated, some years ago. To his 
own people he has been a just and not unkind master; with the Eng- 
lish Company he has on the whole dealt fairly, although he has shown 
himself somewhat exacting in money-matters. But take him:for all in 
all, I fear we are likely to have reason to regret his loss.” 

** How is that?” I asked. 

‘* Because his nephew, and probable successor, Mirza Mahmud, is a 
cruel voluptuary, who hates the English, and, indeed, loves nothing but 
his own sensual pleasures. He has enjoyed a princely education, which 
in the oriental sense of the word means the slavish flattery of :para- 
sites, and the unrestrained indulgence of every vicious propensity. 
The favourite amusement of his childhood was the torture of birds and 
animals; the diversions of his manhood consist in the society of pro- 
fligate menials and low buffoons, and in the gratification of a propensity 
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for intoxicating liquors, to say nothing of other vices, which serve to 
mark the contrast between himself and his great-uncle, ever a tem- 
perate man, and the faithful husband of one wife.” 

“ And is this wretch certain to become nabob ?” 

“T believe there is little doubt of it, though the appointment has 
not yet been formally made. The people of Bengal look forward with 
terror to such a ruler; but Mirza Mahmud has contrived to hide his 
real nature from his- great-uncle, who has regarded the young man 
from his birth with an almost doting fondness; and amongst this 
servile people no one dares enlighten the old man as to his adopted 
son’s disposition and pursuits. All we English can do is to pray that 
Allaverdy’s years may be prolonged to the utmost limit.” 


CuHapTerR XVII. 
OMICHUND, THE ENGLISH ALLY. 


THESE conversations, in the course of which Mr. Holwell; thus ac- 
quainted me with Indian politics, took place in the leisure intervals of 
two busy lives. My patron’s own numerous duties and high responsi- 
bilities kept him employed during all the working hours of the day, 
and during many weary hours in which no one but himself would have 
cared to work; while I, stimulated by his example, laboured as unre- 
mittingly in my own humbler function. Nor did I confine myself to a 
clerk’s drudgery, for I had taken to heart Mr. Holwell’s remarks on the 
importance of an acquaintance with the native language, and I devoted 
a great deal of my spare time to the study of Persian, Hindoostanee, 
and the vulgar Bengalee, under the tuition of a mild-faced mocnshee, 
who came to my quarters nightly to instruct me in those tongues. 
With this learned man I read the original Shastah, and its more 
modern and corrupt versions, and thus became familiar with the 
theogony of Hindostan, between which and the Greek system, as re- 
corded by Hesiod, I did not fail to find occasional coincidences. It 
was, indeed, to hard mental labour that I could alone look for dis- 
traction from the painful reflections which oppressed me in this early 
period of my exile. I had now been a year and a half in Bengal, but 
had received no letter from England, though I had written three times 
to my benefactress, in each several letter setting forth my griefs with 
all the persistence of despair. Immediately after my removal from the 
garrison, I had taken advantage of my liberty to write and despatch 
two other letters. The first to Mr. Swinfen, of the Temple, to whom I 
related my sad story in its fullest details, and whom I entreated to 
take possession of the books and other property I had left in my 
chambers, amongst which was the Spanish translation of the Imitation 
of Christ, given to me by Dorothea Hemsley. I did not, of course, 
fail to inform Mr. Swinfen how kind a friend I had found in Mr. 
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Holwell; nor did I omit to ask his advice upon the legality of my 
shameful marriage. My second letter was addressed to my old 
guardian and tutor, Anthony Grimshaw, in whom I scarce doubted I 
yet possessed a friend, however foully I might have been slandered in 
his hearing. From him I entreated tidings of those I so fondly loved, 
and so cruelly had lost. To him also I gave a full account of my 
adventures, for I was determined that if my wrongs could be righted, 
the opportunity of righting them should not be lost by any omission on 
my part. 

Having done this I felt somewhat easier in my mind, and better 
able to devote myself to my daily labours. That was for me a most 
favourable hour in which my grandfather, Colonel Ainsleigh, had the 
good fortune to rescue Mr. Holwell’s father from the enemy’s fire, for 
I found in this gentleman a constant and affectionate friend. Amply 
did he repay the debt which he owed my ancestor: He rescued me 
from a living death, far worse than the swift annihilation of a cannon- 
ball, and taught me to hope when every circumstance of my life tempted 
me to despair. 

“Your moonshee gives me a most glowing account of your pro- 
gress, Bob,” he said to me one day, after I had been six months an 
inhabitant of his house. ‘That old bookworm house-steward, of whom 
you tell me, seems to have grounded you admirably in Sanscrit, and 
you have, I think, a natural talent for languages. Rely on it, that 
a familiarity with the native tongues is the safest stepping-stone to 
success in this country, and the young Englishmen who neglect such 
studies are stone-blind to their own interests. Dupleix has profited 
greatly by the assistance of his Creole wife, who was born and educated 
in Bengal, and whose familiarity with the language and usages of the 
people, to say nothing of her natural talent for diplomacy, has enabled 
her to aid and abet him in all his oriental intrigues. The day will 
perhaps come when you will have reason to bless Providence for your 
forced voyage to the East. The stagnation of affairs in this presidency 
is but a false calm. Be sure we shall have stirring scenes enough by 
and by, and a hard fight to hold our own. But whatever struggles await 
us I hope everything from the English spirit when once fairly aroused. 
The British lion is a beast that sleeps long and soundly, but God help 
his enemies in the hour of his awakening! The French have been for 
a long time past trying to show us the road to glory, and I think 
young Clive is beginning to show them that we are capable of learning 
the lesson. And now, Robert, I want you to put aside your respectable 
moonshee for to-night, and come with me to a festival that is to be given 
by our friend and ally the Omichund, a Gentoo merchant, and one of 
the most remarkable men in this country.” 

“TI shall be proud to accompany you, sir. But, pray, in what does 
Mr. Omichund’s chief merit or genius consist ?” 


“ Why, faith, Bob, if the truth must be told, I think his chief gift 
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is that which most rapidly wins a man distinction at home, in our 
native country, as well as among these unenlightened heathens. He 
has the true Gentoo genius for making money, and for the last forty 
years has devoted all the forces of his mind to that delightful oecupa- 
tion. Our Company has allowed him to provide more of our invest- 
ments than any other contractor, and by this indulgence on our part— 
which is against our own rules—and sundry other privileges, he has 
become the richest man in the colony. His trade extends to the utter- 
most limits of Bengal and Behar, and his influence with the officers of 
Allaverdy’s court at Muxadavad is so considerable, that we sometimes 
stoop to employ him as our mediator when we want to get the ear of 
the nabob. Not a very honourable position for John Company, is it, 
Bob? But I live in hope the day will come when John will no longer 
prostrate himself with eight members before the Mahometan musnud ; 
but will stand erect and defend his hardly-won privileges at the point 
ofthe sword. In the mean time we are about to make a serious change 
in our trading arrangements, and to retrench Mr. Omichund’s privileges 
in a manner which will, I fear, sorely vex that pious Gentoo’s soul. Yet 
it is but one of the trials which he has a right to expect in this ninth 
stage of purgation. The truth of the matter is, that we have discovered 
@ very serious decline in the qualities of the merchandise provided by 
his agency, together with as serious an advance in its price. But the 
man is useful, and it would be a dangerous thing for us to offend him, 
for which reason I have accepted his to-night’s invitation to a natch. 
Nothing gratifies these people more than the presence of Europeans 
at their festivals.” 

We were carried to Omichund’s house in palanquins. Calcutta, 
when I first knew it, had been in existence less than fifty years, and 
was but a sorry assemblage of bamboo huts and the curious open 
shops of the natives, interspersed with occasional large and some- 
times handsome houses belonging to Armenian, native, and English 
merchants; while here and there an insignificant building of painted 
brick and plaster, surmounted by three small domes, proclaimed itself 
the temple of the Mahometan faith; but how different from the 
pompous mosque of St. Sophia, or the Jumma Musjeed (chief cathe- 
dral) of Delhi, with its rich blending of dark-red sandstone and pure 
white marble! At the corner of a road we passed a mean and dirty 
house, round which a crowd of natives were clamouring, with angry 
gesticulations and frantic cries. This, Mr. Holwell pointed out to me 
as the Catwallee, a minor police-court, where petty grievances are re- 
dressed, and a kind of rough-and-ready justice administered. 

We found the Gentoo merchant’s house a handsomer edifice than 
any I had yet seen, and brilliantly illuminated. A mixed crowd of 
guests and lookers-on was congregated at the gates, through which we 
pushed our way into a spacious hall or quadrangular court, occupying 
the centre of the house, and surrounded by two galleries with in- 
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nomerable doors, opening into small apartments. The upper story 
Mr. Holwell pointed out to me as devoted to the women of the house- 
hold, who, although invisible to us, were watching the entertainment 
from the covert of their Venetian lattices. I had afterwards good 
reason to remember this upper story, and one of its beautiful in- 
habitants. 

The court, which, like a Sevillian hall, is at ordinary times open to 
the sky, was for this occasion roofed-in with red cloth, and lighted with 
countless lamps. The white-muslin draperies and rich embroidered 
costumes of the guests; the necklaces and aigrettes of rainbow-tinted 
gems that flashed in strange contrast to their tawny skins, and shone 
only less brightly than their piercing black eyes; the crowd of servants, 
of whom my companion informed me Mr. Omichund possessed three 
hundred, and who were augmented by the retainers brought by his 
visitors; the buzzing of many tongues, the confusion of perpetual move- 
ment, and the curious inharmonious native music,—combined to render 
the scene one of dazzling bewilderment to my unaccustomed senses. 
This was indeed an introduction to fairyland, and its utter novelty 
for the moment carried me completely out of myself. 

Now began the amusement of the evening. A band of public 
dancing-girls advanced into the centre of the hall, and performed a 
strange barbaric dance, which had in it few elements of European 
dancing. Nothing did I ever behold so devoid of loveliness, for while 
the arms, body, and head were exercised in every variety of contortion, 
the feet, though constantly moving, never stirred from the same spot. 
Whatever dramatic story might be told by the performance—and the 
changeful expression of the dancers’ countenances seemed to have 
some dramatic significance—was beyond my humble faculties, and if it 
was by such strained movements and monotonoas posturings that the 
daughter of Herodias danced St. John the Baptist’s head off his shoul- 
ders, I can but deprecate the bad taste of Herod as much as I abhor 
his cruelty. Both Mr. Holwell and myself grew heartily weary of this 
performance, during which we discovered that the splendour of Omi- 
chund’s palace did not exempt us from the native scourge of musqui- 
toes, which venomous insects tormented us throughout the evening. 

Immediately upon the conclusion of the dance, the great Gentoo 
merchant espied us, and advanced to welcome Mr. Holwell with 
demonstrative respect. They talked together for some time in Hin- 
doostanee, and I had ample leisure in which to observe Mr. Omichund. 
He was a man of advanced years, forty of which he had spent in the 
harassing pursuit of wealth. Time thus employed had left its traces 
upon a countenance that had once been handsome, and which was of 
the most refined native type. But in the expréssion of that counte- 
nance I read only evil. A crafty nature had set its seal upon every 
feature of the Gentoo’s face. While the flexile mouth expressed only 
meekness and submission, the restlessness of the observant eyes belied 
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its amiable tranquillity ; and in those bright and watchful eyes I fancied 
I could discover a latent fierceness that augured ill for Mr. Omichund’s 
enemies. 

He had evidently got wind of the discussions respecting him that 
had taken place in council, and of the intention to reduce his privileges, 
and it was with reference to this that he shaped his conversation to- 
night. 

“‘T have been a faithful servant to the Honourable Company, Mr. 
Holwell Sahib,” he said, “and have stood between my honourable 
masters and the nabob’s anger many times. The English do not know 
the nabob as Omichund knows him. These Mahometans are all false ; 
they are false as lies. With one hand they will sign a treaty, while 
with the other they invoke Allah’s vengeance on the party to the 
bond. Do not let the Honourable Company trust the nabob unless 
they have a friend at the Durbar—an Indian like Omichund, who has 
spent his life among these Mahometans and knows how to deal with 
them. The Honourable Company have hidden enemies at the Durbar. 
The French governor, Dupleix, is very powerful—O, he is great and 
powerful, like the old Nizam, and has a head like him to plot and plan. 
Governor Dupleix and Jan Begum, his wife, have their spies everywhere. 
She writes many letters—clever letters—that win friends for Dupleix 
and the French; for she knows these Mahometans, but not as Omi- 
chund knows them. She has not had forty years of dealings with them, 
as he has. The French are better liked in Bengal than the English ; 
and if the Honourable Company does not keep a friend at the Durbar 
there will be danger, much danger.” 

‘“* From what quarter, Omichund?” asked Mr. Holwell quietly. 

“From the French, from the old nabob, and still more from his 
grand-nephew, Mirza Mahmud, who will succeed him, and who hates 
the English. He has the heart of a tiger, that young man, with the 
courage of a rat, and he loves only evil. Let the Honourable Com- 
pany trust Omichund, and he will by and by show them wonderful 
things and gain them great friends. It is not so sure that Mirza 
Mahmud shall succeed to the musnud.” 

‘‘ Indeed! And who is the pretender ?” 

‘Tt is too soon to tell you that; Omichund knows many secrets, 
and has much power. It will be well for the Honourable Company if 
they treat him generously. But if they rob me of hard-won privileges 
—nay, Sahib, I am not the man to threaten,” said the merchant, 
checking himself suddenly, but with an ominous light in his eyes that 
was in itself a threat. 

“T know that Omichund also has enemies,” he went on, in a more 
tranquil tone, “ enemies who grudge him the wealth he has earned by 
prudence and unremitting toil and faithful service to his honourable 
masters, and those slanderous tongues would do him evil with the 
honourable council. But his honourable masters are too wise to listen 
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to such base whisperers. They know they have a good friend in Omi- 
chund.” 

To this, and much more to the same effect, did Mr. Holwell listen 
with that inscrutable calm which was one of his finest gifts. He had 
indeed a rare aptitude for business, and a genius for coping with the 
difficulties and niceties of a perplexing position. 

“T am but an insignificant member of the council, Omichund,” he 
said at last, “and have little power to influence its decisions. Rely 
upon it the Company are grateful for all faithful service, and in any- 
thing they may do will be influenced only by conscientious motives. 
But let me not detain you too long from your Gentoo friends, who will 
be ill-pleased if you devote all your attention to a single English 
guest.” 

On this our host quitted us, but not without many obeisances and 
oriental compliments. 

“The old fox has been informed of our intentions with regard to 
him,” Mr. Holwell observed to me when Omichund had left us, “ and I 
suspect he means mischief. Nothing could be more unwise than to 
employ him as we have employed him, except this culminating folly of 
diminishing his privileges. We suffer the man to become possessed of 
inordinate power, and choose the moment when he is strongest to offer 
him mortal offence. Upon my word, Bob, this management of affairs 
in Bengal is about the prettiest comedy of errors that was ever en- 
acted.’ 

The time came, and but too speedily, when Mr. Holwell had occa- 
sion to denominate the mismanaged business of Calcutta a tragedy, and 
not a comedy, of errors. 

Before he could say more to me, we were escorted to the supper- 
room, where we found ourselves placed at one of the highest tables, to 
partake of a sumptuous banquet, amid the hubbub of some five hundred 
attendants and the discordant noise of barbarous Hindoo music. 


Cuaptrer XVIII. 
BAD NEWS FROM HOME, 


Nor many weeks after my attendance at Omichund’s natch, the Eng- 
lish mail brought me a packet of direful news which made me for a long 
time indifferent to public affairs, and only able to perform my daily duties 
in the dullest and most listless manner. To the arrival of every British 
ship I had for more than a year looked forward with passionate hope and 
expectation, and behold at last the white sail came that was to bring me, 
not solace, but the final agony of despair—the coup de grace that was to 
end all the weak struggles of my heart with the utter annihilation of 
my last hope. In Lady Barbara’s affection I had trusted as in a strong 
rock of defence from the assaults of affliction. Had she not told me 
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that she would be my friend through all the changes of my life, and 
that even ill-conduct on my part should not cancel her regard for her 
dead cousin’s orphan son? During the last two bitter years the 
memory of this promise had been my chief comfort; and again and 
again, when the arrival of the English mail had brought me only dis- 
appointment, I had said to myself, “I will wait. I know that this one 
friend is true to me, and sooner or later I shall receive some proof of 
her affection.” 

I think I could have existed for years buoyed up by this one hope ; 
but even this was taken from me. 

Of the three letters which I so anxiously expected, one only came 
to me, and that was addressed by the hand of Mr. Swinfen. With the 
letter came a packet, which I found to contain two numbers of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and while tearing open the cover of the letter I 
had time to wonder why he had sent these to me. Alas, I but too soon 
learned his motive. 

Mr. Swinfen’s letter ran as follows : 


“My pEarR Mr. AInsLEIGH,—I was at once surprised and shocked 
by the contents of your letter (per ship Godolphin, January 4th, 1753) 
and the shameful infringement of an Englishman’s liberty therein 
described ; but find myself unhappily powerless to redress your wrongs. 
The system by which you have suffered is an infamous adaptation of 
the tactics of the press-gang to the East India Company’s service, and 
I doubt not is an abuse that will continue to flourish, in spite of com- 
plaint from its victims. I bade one of my clerks copy the story of 
your capture—of course carefully suppressing all private details—and 
sent exemplars to the Gentleman’s Magazine and another journal, but 
could not obtain either editor’s consent to its insertion. The Directors 
of the E. I. Company are numerous and wealthy, and these slavish 
journalists do not care to offend so influential a body. There will, I 
hope, come a day when the English press will be more enlightened, 
and a British subject may find a prompt hearing, if not a swift redress, 
for his wrongs. 

“Were your present state as pitiable as the condition in which you 
found yourself on first arriving at Bengal, I should be inclined to move 
heaven and earth in the endeavour to procure your release and return 
to England. But, in all candour, I declare that, to my mind, your 
position at Calcutta, as the confidential secretary of an influential 
person such as Mr. Holwell, is far superior to any standing you could 
hope to obtain at home. Pray cherish this new patron and benefactor 
whom a kind Providence has raised up for you in a land of strangers, 
and endeavour by your faithful service to become at once necessary 
and valuable to him. 

“And now, alas, my dear young friend, I come to the saddest part 
of my duty, and the performance whereof I enter upon with a pain 
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second only to that which I know the perusal of this letter will inflict 
upon you. A heavy loss and affliction has befallen a distinguished 
English family, and has at the same time deprived you of an affec- 
tionate and powerful friend. I will not enter upon details which you 
will find related at large in the obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for December last past ; I will tell you only that your kinswoman, 
Lady Barbara Lestrange, is no more, having expired of a ruptured 
blood-vessel within a month after the marriage of her step-son, Mr. 
Everard Lestrange, to his cousin, Miss Hemsley. 

“ You will perhaps wonder that so kind a friend as Lady Barbara 
should have made no testamentary arrangement in your behalf, since 
her fortune was large and entirely at her own disposal, while, having 
adopted you in infancy, she might naturally desire to extend her care 
of you beyond the grave, so far at least as to secure your manhood from 
poverty. 

“TI can only account for this omission from the fact that the 
lamented lady was cut off suddenly, in the very prime of womanhood, 
and that women are ever slow to consider the necessity of legal prepa- 
ration for that uncertain hour which cometh as a thief in the night. 
The dear lady left no will, and her estate thus devolves entirely upon 
her husband, Sir Marcus Lestrange, no doubt to the ultimate enrich- 
ment of his only son. It is but a new example of that common fate 
by which one Pactolean stream flows into and augments another, leaving 
the barren plains of earth unfertilised. 

“ Lastly, my dear friend, let me reply to your anxious inquiries on 
the subject of your unhappy marriage. I regret to say that you have 
been rightly informed : a marriage so contracted is valid, and nothing 
but death can loosen your bonds. You will see in this fact another 
reason for your prolonged residence in India, by which you escape all 
the pains and penalties of your position. 

“T have taken measures to secure the books and other property left 
at your chambers, and will cause them to be forwarded to you at 
Calcutta on receipt of your letter to that effect. My paper will permit 
me to say no more than that I am 

* Your obedient servant and sincere well-wisher, 
“H. SwInren. 
“Temple, January 30th, 1753.” 


I lay for hours stretched upon the floor of my chamber, with Mr. 
Swinfen’s letter crushed in my clenched hand, sobbing like a child. 
And I had thought that evil Fortune had shot ai/ her arrows at my 
devoted head, while ‘is envenomed dart yet remained in her quiver! 

It was dark when I rose from the ground, remembering that I had 
yet to learn the details of my affliction. I groped for a lamp, and 
having lighted it, seated myself at my desk, and began to examine the 
magazines Mr. Swinfen had sent me. 
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In the record of marriages printed in the number for November, 
now ten months past, I speedily found the following passage, marked 
in the margin by the sender: 


“On Tuesday sennight was solemnised, with much splendour, the 
marriage of Mr. Everard Lestrange, only son and heir to Sir Marcus 
Lestrange, of St. James’s-square, London, and Hauteville, Berks (late 
plenipotentiary to his Britannic Majesty at the court of Madrid), to 
Miss Dorothea Hemsley, a young lady of fortune, whose beauty and 
numerous charms of manner and accomplishment have attracted much 
attention both at court and in the upper circles during the last two 
seasons. Several of the most distinguished members of the Ministry 
were present at the ceremonial ; and the amiable prime minister himself 
honoured the occasion by his presence. The bride and bridegroom are 
to pass the fortnight immediately succeeding their union at Thorp- 
stoke, in Yorkshire, the seat of a member of Sir Marcus Lestrange’s 
family. It is pleasant to record a marriage which in its auspicious 
circumstances recalls the experience of Arcadian fairy-tale rather than 
the harsher precedents of common life. The union of Mr. Lestrange 
and his fair cousin is a pure love-match, the young people having 
grown up together in a tender and most perfect sympathy of incli- 
nations and sentiments, under the approving eyes of their kindred. 
A violent fit of hysterics which overtook the bride at the conclusion of 
the ceremony testified to the intensity of her emotion. Mr. Lestrange 
is designed for a diplomatic career, and will, we believe, be the bearer 
of despatches to her imperial highness the Empress of Russia, with a 
view to the more satisfactory adjustment of the late subsidiary treaty, 
for which distinguished mission his elegant manners and agreeable face 
and figure eminently adapt him.” 


To me what a satire lurked beneath the hackneyed scribbler’s florid 
paragraph! Love, sympathy !—yes, such love and sympathy as can 
exist between the tender lamb and its devourer the wolf, between the 
helpless transfixed bird and its fatal fascinator the snake. 

Amongst the obituary notices in the December number of the same 
magazine appeared a paragraph of more tragic interest : 


“LaDy BARBARA LESTRANGE, only daughter and sole heiress of 
the late Earl Hauteville, and wife of Sir Marcus Lestrange, late 
plenipotentiary to the court of Madrid. It is with heartfelt regret 
that we record the decease of this lady, who expired on Friday, Novem- 
ber 19th, at her husband’s mansion in St. James’s-square. Her death 
was awfully sudden, and occasioned by the rupture of a blood-vessel ; 
but Lady Barbara Lestrange’s health had for some months given cause 
of alarm to her friends. She had but sufficient time to bid a hurried 
farewell to her family, the principal members of which, namely, Sir 
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Marcus Lestrange, his son Mr. Lestrange, and his amiable lady, were 
with her at the time of the sad event. Lady Barbara Lestrange was 
born in 1712, and was therefore only forty years of age at the time of 
her lamented decease. She was remarkable for her beauty among the 
belles of his Majesty’s court some twenty years ago; and was distin- 
guished during a long residence at Madrid for the urbanity of her 
manners, the charm of her conversation, and the unaffected piety of 
her life. Sic transit gloria mundi.” 


In another part of the same magazine I found the notice of an 
event which accounted but too sadly for the failure of any reply to my 
letter from my old friend, Anthony Grimshaw. 


“ Burglary and murderous Outrage at Hauteville, Berks, the Seat of the 
late Lady Barbara Lestrange. 


“ On Saturday, the 20th November, a frightful outrage was com- 
mitted by a gang of ruffians upon the person of Mr. Grimshaw, house- 
steward in the employment of Sir Marcus Lestrange, who narrowly 
escaped with his life from their brutal assaults. A party of three masked 
robbers broke into the noble mansion of Hauteville between eleven and 
twelve at night, no doubt with evil intent upon the plate-room, which 
is situated in a stone vault under the hall. They seem, however, to 
have made their entry at an upper window, as it was in an apartment 
on the first floor—the morning-room of Lady Barbara Lestrange—that 
Mr. Grimshaw appears to have encountered them. What occurred 
between the armed ruffians and this unfortunate gentleman is known 
but to himself, and he is in no condition to relate the circumstances of 
the encounter. But there are ample evidences that the struggle was a 
desperate one. A valuable Chinese cabinet of inlaid ebony and ivory 
was found shattered into a thousand pieces, while the steward lay to all 
appearance lifeless beside it, his skull cruelly battered by some blunt 
instrument. The villains contrived to escape by leaping from the 
window to a terrace below, unperceived save by a frightened housemaid, 
who, not having seen their faces, has no power to describe or identify 
them. They were happily disappointed of their hopes of booty, nothing 
being missed except a tray of antique coins from the broken cabinet, 
where the burglars no doubt hoped to discover valuable jewels, or they 
would scarcely have made this their first point of attack. Some faint 
hopes of Mr. Grimshaw’s life are entertained, but it is considered 
doubtful if he will ever recover his faculties, as the injuries done are 
likely to exercise a permanent ill-effect upon the brain. 

“This event happened, by a strange coincidence, within four-and- 
twenty hours after the sudden death of Lady Barbara Lestrange, to 
whom the mansion and estate of Hauteville belonged in her own right, 
and from whom this noble property devolves to her husband and next . 
heir, Sir Marcus Lestrange, the lamented lady having died intestate.” 
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“ A strange coincidence,” I repeated, brooding over this passage in 
the report. ‘ Was this midnight attack upon my lady’s private room 
no more than a coincidence? I have heard her say that she kept 
family papers in that very cabinet ; and before she is cold in her 
coffin that cabinet is broken open by masked ruffians, who go near to 
murder her most faithful servant and my only friend. And my bene- 
factress dies intestate, without care or thought for the orphan youth 
she had adopted ; she, whose carefulness for others revealed itself in 
the smallest things. O God, it is a strange and wicked world; and 
I know not whether the treachery of Mahometan revolutionaries in 
this Eastern hemisphere is much darker than the plots and stratagems 
of so-called Christians at home !” 





LETTERS FROM LILLIPUT 
BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


VIL ON A LITTLE HALLUCINATION, 


TxE pertinacity with which mankind will adhere to delusions long 
after they have been detected and exposed, appears to have escaped the 
attention of the great analyst of human weaknesses, King Solomon. 
But an anonymous Latin author—probably an ecclesiastic—has hit this 
particular nail very cleverly on the head in the idiomatic saw, “ Populus 
vult decipi: decipiatur.” The best- and the worst-educated people, and 
those who have no education at all, persist in remaining hoodwinked, 
and in clinging, against the evidence of trustworthy authorities, and 
almost of their own senses, to a whimsical belief in entirely fabulous 
things. The highly immoral notion inculcated in the remark lately 
quoted would seem to be, that if the world chose to have lies told them 
the liars should have thorough impunity, and lying be recognised as an 
orthodox institution. But this easy philosophy fails to satisfy persons 
of an uncomfortably inquiring temperament. “ Lying,” says Thomas 
Carlyle, “is not permitted by the Eternals ;” by which he means, I 
apprehend, that the success of a falsehood can be only temporary; and 
that in process of time Truth will fully vindicate herself, although to 
do so it may be necessary for the poor thing to strip herself stark 
naked. I knew two brothers once, the elder of whom was incurably 
addicted to saying the thing that was not, while the other was scrupu- 
lously truthful. Charley, who was somewhat of a wag, used to declare 
that he spent at least four hours every morning in going about contra- 
dicting the fibs which Jemmy had told during the previous day. But 
not all of us can spare a sixth part of the day for such labours; and not 
all of us care about demolishing the Munchausenisms which our bro- 
ther has related. If you wish to get along comfortably in this world it 
is best to allow your brother—and your sister too; by whom I mean 
everybody—to lie themselves black in the face. So long as they refrain 
from forging your name, and so getting you into pecuniary trouble, 
they can’t do you much harm. Leave it to Mr. Carlyle’s Eternals, in 
their own good time, to proclaim the truth. As a rule, it is impossible 
for any one man thoroughly to disprove nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand falsehoods. For each lie told there are a number of 
listeners who are eager to believe it, and who consequently do believe it, 
however strong the proof may be to the contrary. And, on the other 
hand, it is certain that we hear of very few persons who have ever done 
themselves any good by advocating the truth and stigmatising error: 
whereas the catalogue of those who have fallen into the direst scrapes 
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through those means is well-nigh inexhaustible. Socrates and Galileo, 
Savonarola and John Huss, Salomon de Caux and Daniel Defoe, de- 
voted the major portion of their lives to the upholding of what they 
deemed to be true. You remember the nature of their reward: the 
hemlock bowl and the Inquisition dungeon; the stake, the madhouse, 
and the pillory. 

I may as well admit that I penned the above lines while suffering 
from a fit of virtuous indignation caused by turning over the pages of 
Lane’s translation of the Thousand and One Nights ; to which there 
are nearly a thousand and one exquisite illustrative designs, drawn on 
wood by the late William Harvey. The bright roll of British draughts- 
men does not contain the name of a more accomplished artist. He was 
a pupil of Bewick, the famous wood-engraver, and the first indeed in 
the revival of that art in England. Harvey studied drawing and 
composition under Haydon, and made an engraving on wood of the 
“ Dentatus” of his gifted but impracticable master. H. was a weli-read 
man too, of good intelligence and quick perceptions. Mr. Lane’s trans- 
lation, from which the designer was to work, is, as you know, a con- 
scientious and literal rendering from the Arabic; so literal, indeed, that 
you are apt to become irritated when you find that many of the tales 
so familiar to you in the version from the French of Galland fail to cor- 
respond with the legends rendered at first-hand from the Arabic by 
Lane; for example, that the Just old Man and the Hind is the Sheykh 
and the Gazelle; the Greek King and the Physician, the Story of King 
Toonén and the Sage Dooban; and so forth; and that our old friend 
Haroun Alraschid is, in strict Arab nomenclature, the Khaleeph 
Hfroon-er-Rasheed, while that delightful Giafar is transformed into 
Jaafar-el-Barmatee. It is enough to drive a schoolboy mad, too, when 
he is told in this Koran according to Lane, that Vizier is “ Wezeer,” 
and a Genius a “Jinnee.” However, Mr. Harvey had this scrupu- 
lously-accurate translation to guide him; and it might be supposed 
that, under the circumstances, he would have been led to depict the 
prosaic and realistic side of oriental life—that he would have shown the 
English public, without any Lalla Rookh or Bride of Abydos flum- 
mery, what an eastern harem, a palace, a cottage, a Cadi’s tribunal, were 
really like. In short, bad he stuck to ‘his text, his drawings should 
have been as plainspoken, as literal, and as truthful as Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s letters from Constantinople to her sister.* But that 


* One would have thought that the following description of the dress of a 
Turkish sultana would have shamed Lord Byron, a century later, from inditing 
all that pernicious stuff which he wrote about his Gulbeyazes and Zuleikas and 
Haidees : “The first part of my dress,” writes Lady Mary, “is a pair of drawers, 
very full, that reach to my shoes and conceal my legs more modestly than do 
your petticoats. My shoes are of white-kid leather, embroidered with gold. Over 
this hangs my smock, of a fine white-silk gauze, edged with embroidery. This 
smock has wide sleeves hanging half-way down the arm. The ‘antery’ is a waist- 
coat made close to the shape. My ‘caftan,’ of the same stuff as my drawers, is a 
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extraordinary Little Hallucination about harem life was his bane. 
Gulbeyaz and Zuleika and Haidee ran in his head ; and the consequence 
was that his drawings, esthetically beautiful as they were, surpassed 
the traditional dicer’s oaths in physical falsehood. 

When shall we be manly and honest enough to abandon this most 
contemptible of Little Hallucinations, to treat oriental manners and 
customs from the realistic point of view, and to show what a poor 
glimmering little rushlight is this so-called Light of the Harem ; and 
what a weary, dreary, monotonous existence is that of the Seraglio, and 
always will be so long as oriental women are kept in a state of capti- 
vity—which has not always the merit of being gilded—and in the 
direst ignorance by men who, for all their grave and dignified aspect, 
and their sententious “ Bismillahs” and “ La allah il Allahs,” are still 
twin brethren to the ignorant and bloodthirsty savages who captured 
Constantinople in the fifteenth century? 

And what should I know about the Light of the Harem, it may be 
asked ; and how far am I qualified to criticise the home-life of the 
East and inveigh against the Little Hallucinations to which poet after 
poet, painter after painter, and tourist after tourist, have so complacently 
yielded? Have I ever flirted with Zuleikaor Fatima Khanoum? Has 
Gulbeyaz ever turned on me a pair of lazy eyes, as black as sloes, and 
murmured, “ Christian, canst thou love”? Have I ever seen the deli- 
cate soles of the feet of the favourite sultana subjected to the infliction 
of the bastinado in a moment of cruel caprice on the part of the 
Padishah, irritated by Fatima or Zuleika having neglected to put 
pepper into the cream-tarts of the Commander of the Faithful? In 
short, what do I know about the ladies of the Seraglio?—I, whose ex- 
periences of Eastern life have not gone beyond a three months’ trip 
to Barbary? Never mind: I know what I know. There are things 
of which you may be cognisant by having seen and felt them. There 
are others with which you may make acquaintance through the books 
of unimaginative, and consequently trustworthy, travellers. There is 
yet a third order with which you may grow familiar by a kind of in- 
tuition. I remember, about three years ago, driving in a little calescino, 
with an eccentric friend of mine, about the beautiful country which lies 
between Milan and Verona. We drove through Bergamo one morning, 
or rather under it, for the most delightful portion of that fair town is 
perched high upon a hill. “I love Bergamo!” cried my friend enthu- 
siastically. ‘I shall live at Bergamo. I have lived there in the spirit 
for years.” ‘ Ever been there in the flesh?” I asked. No; my friend 
had never been in that part of Italy in his life. He knew all about it, 
however, as he said, intuitively, and really gave me a tolerably accurate 
idea of the interior of Bergamo, which I happened to know as intimately 


robe exactly fitted to my shape, and reaching to my feet, with very long, straight, 
falling sleeves. The ‘curdee’ is a loose robe they throw off or put on according to 
the weather ; the sleeves reach very little below the shoulders,” 
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as I did Seven Dials. You may think that in quoting so much I am 
arguing against myself somewhat. A man who immediately accepted 
the picture of a town intuitively rising within him as the true one 
might be the very person par excellence to indulge in Little Hallucina- 
tions. But there are intuitions of truth so curiously literal and ac- 
curate—and are proven so to be when the image comes to be compared 
with the reality—that, contrary to all the canons of orthodoxy, you are 
fain sometimes to entertain a hazy belief in the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis. This friend of mine told me two or three things about 
Bergamo which he could hardly have gathered from books or of hear- 
say. Perhaps he had really lived there, once upon a time, in a prior 
state of existence. 

T am not about to ask you to trust either to your intuitions or to 
mine in order to dispel this pernicious Little Hallucination about the 
harem. You shall have chapter and verse for the stern truths I am 
about to tell concerning Zuleika and Gulbeyaz and their compeers. I 
will quote Lempriére. I don’t mean the reverend doctor of divinity, 
the verbal arrangement of whose big classical dictionary was so merci- 
lessly satirised by Macaulay under the head of “ Jones’”—*“ William, a 
linguist ; Thomas, a foundling; Davy, a fiend”—and which has now 
been completely superseded by Dr. William Smith’s more appreciative 
compilation. My Lempriére, who has shed perhaps the fiercest light 
that yet has beat on the thrones of the sultanas, was a young surgeon 
in the garrison of Gibraltar, who in the year 1793 was sent to Barbary 
by the Governor of the Rock, in consequence of a requisition for the 
services of a Christian doctor sent by Muley Absulem, the favourite 
son of the Emperor of Morocco. Mr. Lempriére published an account 
of his travels on his return to Frangistan; and the volume, which I 
picked up for sevenpence on a bookstall, is full of very odd points of 
historic contact. The book was published at the time when Terror 
was reigning in France. The Governor who sent young Lempriére across 
the straits was that same General O’Hara who afterwards came to such 
grief at Toulon. The dedication is addressed to H.R.H. Prince Ed- 
ward, subsequently Duke of Kent, and father of Queen Victoria; and 
in the list of subscribers you may find the names of the brother of 
Major André, of Angelo the fencing-master, of “ Captain Byron”—who 
was he ?—of Sir Isaac Heard, of General Picton, and of “ Miss Wilkes”— 
the patriot’s sister, I apprehend. Bearing my usual tendency to di- 
gression in mind, I only wonder that, seduced by this macédoine of 
suggestive names, I did not at once launch out, before beginning my 
discourse on the harem, into a series of dissertations on Robespierre, 
the Siege of Toulon, and the General of artillery, Buonaparte ; on 
the antiquities of the House of Brunswick, the treachery of Benedict 
Arnold, the. Order of the Garter, the use of the small sword, general 
warrants, and Number Forty-Five. 

Our surgeon invaded Mauritania by way of Tangiers; saw the 
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British Consul there, who gave him good advice, and the last civilised 
dinner he was destined to eat for a very long time. He then started, 
under a guard of Moorish soldiers, for a town called Tarudant, where 
he found Muley Absulem, who was suffering from a complication of 
cataract and inflammation of the eyes. Mr. Lempriére gave him plenty 
of physic; but his royal patient could not for the life of him under- 
stand how a quantity of doctor’s stuff conveyed into the stomach could 
be in the slightest degree beneficial to his eyesight. However, the 
hakim from Gibraltar contrived to do him considerable good, and Muley 
was so delighted, as to insist that Mr. Lempriére should prescribe for all 
the ladies of his harem. The doctor, although highly flattered by the 
privilege, experienced considerable difficulty in accomplishing this part 
of his mission; for the lights of the harem positively refused to shed 
the effulgence of their rays upon him corporeally. The most they 
would allow him to do was to feel their pulses; and for this purpose 
they all sat in a row behind heavy curtains, and thrust their fat hands, 
with the nails stained with henna, through the divisions in the drapery. 
The surgeon explained that it was imperatively necessary for him to 
see the tongues of his fair patients. A tremendous demur was made to 
this, half through sheer ignorance and half through coquetry. At last 
one lady with more advanced ideas than her sisters suggested through 
the interpreter that each light of the harem should cut a hole in the 
curtain on a level with her chin, and pass her tongue through the 
aperture. 'This, with much giggling on the part of the ladies, was ac- 
cordingly done; although what Muley Absulem had subsequently to 
say with reference to the extensive destruction of his upholstery, the 
surgeon has neglected to tell us. 

Mr. Lempriére was indifferently well treated at Tarudant. If Muley 
Absulem felt himself a little better he complimented the doctor, called 
him Bono Tibbib—an equivalent to the Bono Johnny of our Crimean 
war—and promised him money, but never gave him any. If his medi- 
cine made his stomach ache, he bullied the Bono Tibbid, accused him 
of putting poison in his drugs—a supererogatory charge, one would 
think, for how many drugs are not poisonous ?—and called him a dog of 
a Giaour. Being a dog, the doctor was sent to herd with a congenial 
animal who had a house in the Jewdry of Tarudant, and was indeed 
the prince’s chief Israelite: his secretary, his money-lender, his banker, 
and his auriferous “Jemon,” Muley Absulem being the lemon-squeezer. 
The Court Jew’s house was intolerably dirty, and his numerous family 
were in a continual state of nervous tremor lest Muley Absulem’s merry 
men should come down upon them at dead of night, and draw out all 
their double-teeth to discover whether there were any hard doilars at 
the roots thereof; but the Jews, abating their filth and their fears, 
were very kind to the Nazarene doctor, who, in spite of Muley Absu- 
lem’s temper, and the mishaps of being occasionally stoned by the 
street-boys, and spat upon by some vagabond of a “sherif” who pre- 
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sumed upon having made the Mecca pilgrimage, seems to have led a 
tolerably comfortable life. 

At length Muley Absulem of the sore eyes was commanded by his 
imperial papa to undertake the Meccan pilgrimage himself. Perhaps 
papa (who hated his heir) thought that Muley might catch the cholera 
by the way, and die in the odour of sanctity, which would be so very 
comfortable a consummation for all parties. Lempriére began to in- 
dulge in hopes of being permitted to return to Gibraltar; for he was 
heartily sick of Morocco by this time, and would have gladly abandoned 
all the fees which had been promised, but not paid him, for a sight of 
the western pillar of Hercules. But this was not to be. If Lempriére 


didn’t know when he had a good patient, Muley knew when he had a‘, 


good doctor. To think of taking him to Mecca—he being a Christian 
dog—was out of the question; but sore eyes were rather prevalent just 
then in the imperial family. The Emperor of Morocco himself had 
manifested a desire to consult the Bono Tibbib, so to the city of Morocco 
itself, by the highly- picturesque but rather incommodious route of 
Mount Atlas, was Mr. Lempriére sent. There was no compulsion, 
only he could not help himself. He was furnished with a strong escort 
of negro soldiers—the original “ Black Guards,” I apprehend*—who 
equally served the purpose of preventing the doctor from running 
away, and warning off any wild Arabs who might feel disposed to run 
away with the doctor. 

When Lempriére arrived in the city of Morocco,—a very large, dirty, 
tumbledown city, with no public buildings to speak of save mosques, 
and a teeming, savage, bigoted population,—he was, in accordance with 
oriental etiquette, abandoned for some time to himself. For weeks not 
the slightest attention was apparently paid to him, although he dis- 
covered subsequently that he was watched day and night by a select 
body of spies. At length some very exalted court official called upon 
him, and hinted that if he chose to disburse something handsome in 
the way of backshish to the principal functionaries of the imperial 
household, he might, in process of time, be favoured with an audience 
by the Lord of the Thousand Umbrellas, Sidi Mahomet Khan, “ Em- 


peror of Africa; King of Fez, Suz, and Gago; Lord of Dara and Guinea, - 


and Grand Sherif of Mahomet.”| Mr. Lempriére positively refused 


* No pun is intended. The Emperor of Morocco maintains to this day a Black 
Brigade of Guards. 

t “ For the satisfaction of those who might have occasion to visit the Court of 
Morocco on business”—not being privileged medical men—Mr. Lempriére has ap- 
pended a “Table of Fees” payable at court. The Emperor himself heads the list ; 
and his majesty usually expects a very big bribe indeed ; then comes the “ Intro- 
ducer of Ambassadors,” and then “the man who attends on his majesty at the 
‘Machoice’”—an officier de bouche, one would say; and then the men who clean 
his muskets, who make his tea, who groom his horses, who have the care of 
his lance, who keep his umbrella, who guard his saddles, who superintend his 
watch, who inspect his slippers, and who brush the flies off his face. The pay- 
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to pay asingle penny, and intimated that if Sidi Mahomet wanted to 
see him Sidi had better send for him. At length he was sent for. A 
number of Black Guards, armed with clubs and blunderbusses, came 
down to his dwelling, and literally “ran him” through the streets of 
Morocco, at a pace which may be called the “ quadruple quick,” to the 
imperial palace. He was not permitted to enter the hall of audience ; 
for all persons admitted to the presence therein were expected to take 
off their shoes on the threshold, and to grovel with their noses touching 
the Turkish carpet of the imperial divan. A party of English officers, 
who had recently come up to Morocco to negotiate for the liberation of 
some Christians kidnapped by one of Sidi’s Sallee rovers, had declined 
to “ kotoo” in the manner desired (and by the way, in this present year 
1868 the American Minister at the Court of St. James’s can’t go to 
her Majesty’s drawing-rooms because the Lord Chamberlain says he 
must wear knee-breeches and silk stockings, and his own government 
prohibit him from wearing anything more courtier-like than a black 
swallow-tail coat, and pants to match); and Sidi Mahomet had deter- 
mined to compromise matters in future by receiving visits from Chris- 
tian dogs in one of the courts of the palace. It was in a species of 
backyard that Mr. Lempriére found the mighty Emperor of Africa; a 
sallow, skinny old man, nearly eighty years of age. His majesty was 
sitting in an old shabby yellow post-chaise of English build, with one 
mule in the shafts, and a pretty numerous team of Moorish courtiers 
on each side to help the mule. 

About a month after this interview, the doctor was one morning 
sent for in a great hurry to the palace, to examine one of the sultanas 
who was indisposed, and report the case to his majesty. He was at 
once conducted to the gate of the harem, a very large arched entrance, 
guarded on the outside by ten soldiers. This led to a lofty hall, where 
a captain or alcaid, and a guard of seventeen eunuchs, were posted. 
This hall led directly to the harem itself. In the first court the doctor 
found a motley group of odalisques—this is a genteel age, so I say 
“ odalisques ;” the doctor has a simpler name for these minor lights of 
the harem—with domestics and negresses. The odalisques were squat- 
ting on the ground in circles, chattering as fast as ever their tongues 
and teeth could trot. The servants and slaves were employed partly in 
needlework and partly in preparing their couscoussou—a farinaceous 
food of a “stodgy” description, something between Italian polenta and 
Scotch stirabout. 

The unwonted appearance of a Frank created a tremendous com- 
motion among this piebald femininity, and some retreated precipitately 
to their apartments. Others, more courageous, approached, stared at 
the stranger, and demanded of his sable conductor, doubtless in the 


ments to these gentry varied from twenty to five “ ounces”—an ounce being a silver 
coin worth about fivepence English, What would our gamekeepers say to such a 
schedule of “ tips” as this? 
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name of Mahomet and the forty-nine Imams, how this dog had come 
into their den. The moment it was known that he was a doctor, 
female scouts were despatched to tell the fair fugitives that the Bono 
Tibbib sent by the emperor to prescribe for the Sultana Lalla Zara had 
arrived. It was a case of “ Bring all your sisters ;” the converse of 
Mr. Dickens’s experience of the Yankee boy who walked into his room, 
stared at him, flung open the window, and shouted, “ He’s here; bring 
all your brothers!” The lights ofthe harem forthwith mobbed Mr. Lem- 
priére. Everyone seemed solicitous to find some complaint on which she 
might consult him ; and even those who had not ingenuity enough to in- 
vent an ailment employed him to feel their pulse. Others pulled his coat, 
undid his knee-buckles, took out his watch, punched him in the ribs, 
pinched his cheeks, and blew the powder from his hair. ‘ Their ideas 
of delicacy,” adds the worthy medico, “did not at all correspond with 
those of our European ladies, for they exhibited the beauties of their 
limbs and form with a degree of freedom that in any other country 
would have been thought indecent, and their conversation was equally 
unrestrained.” Unsophisticated Lempriére! why did he not survive to 
see an English “girl of the period,” and to read the Saturday Review 
on that peculiar variety of the enchanting sex ? 

With considerable difficulty the surgeon struggled out of the bevy 
of houris. He was aided therein by the soprano, who had a stout 
bamboo cane, and laid about him therewith in most’ vigorous fashion. 
Presently, passing under a curtain, they came into a shabby white- 
washed room; and there they found, sitting cross-legged on the floor, 
on a mattress covered with white calico, and surrounded by twelve 
white and twelve black attendants, a fat lady of about six-and-thirty. 
She was of Moorish parents, was the favourite wife of the emperor, and 
had been exceedingly beautiful; the lime-light, so to say, of the harem. 
Her: sister sultanas, enraged at her preéminence, had naturally pro- 
ceeded to poison her. In Europe Lalla Zara’s rivals would have talked 
scandal about her ; but scandal, in an oriental harem, is rather a dan- 
gerous commodity to deal in. You must prove your words. If they 
are proven, the bowstring very soon despatches the scandalised one; if 
you can’t prove them, that or the bastinado may be your own fate. So 
the ladies who hated Lalla Zara had contented themselves with dosing 
her with arsenic in her cowscoussou; and when Mr. Lempriére saw her 
she was reduced to a pitiable state of debility and organic irritation. 
Her beauty was quite gone. Her complexion, which had hitherto been 
exquisitely fair—I have seen myself Moorish women who were “rud- 
dier than the cherry”—had changed to a sickly brown; and her teeth 
were utterly decayed. She had, however, two beautiful young: children, 
on whom she looked with sad eyes. 

The doctor did what he could for this all-but-extinguished light of 
the harem. He prescribed a course of medicines, and bade her be of 
good cheer; and he found the poor flabby sultana, although childishly 
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ignorant, scrupulously affable and polite. He was bidding her adieu 
when a female messenger arrived to say that the Bono Tibbib must at 
once proceed to visit another sultana— Lalla Batoom. The sable 
soprano somewhat demurred. at this, as his instructions were confined 
to taking the doctor to Lalla Zara. However, where there is a will 
there is a way, especially when a woman slips in to complete the trio; 
and away to the apartments of Lalla Batoom was Mr. Lempriére hurried. 
This houri was a perfect Moorish beauty, about forty years of age, im- 
moderately corpulent, with round and prominent cheeks, painted a 
deep crimson, small black eyes, and a visage completely guileless of ex- 
pression. She was surrounded by a large party of odalisques, whom she 
had invited—to “see fair,” perhaps, between her and the Bono Tibbib. 

It turned out that there was nothing more the matter with her 
than a slight cold. Mr. Lempriére felt her pulse, complimented: her on 
her good looks, and prescribed something for her—probably syrup: of 
squills. Then all the ladies declared that they were very bad indeed; 
only they didn’t. know exactly what was the matter with them. The 
contents: of Mr. Lempriére’s medicine-chest being very limited, he was 
fain to put these malades imaginaires off with fair words; but, bless 
you, they didn’t want any of his physic. They were only anxious to 
pinch the doctor, and look at his clothes. He was asked if he was 
married, and how many wives he had. Then a teaboard, with four 
very small feet, was brought in; and the doctor was treated to a very 
nasty decoction of the Chinese herb, served in cups about the size of 
walnut-shells. Then, his clothes being nearly rent from his back by 
critical plucking and pulling on the part of the lights of the harem, 
and his arms black and blue with pinches inflicted to ascertain whether 
a Christian dog would cry out when pinched, he was suffered to depart. 
But he was not yet “through” with the harem. Lalla Douyaw, another 
of this wicked old emperor's wives, wanted to see him. She was really, 
Mr. Lempriére’ says, “ what in Europe might be termed a fine woman.” 
But this Lalla was no Moor. She was’ a native of Genoa; and at eight 
years: of age had been shipwrecked with her parents on the Barbary 
coast. Her father and mother’ were at once sold, in accordance with 
the hospitable traditions of the country; and the poor little Italian 
child was snapped up for the harem of the unconscionable Lord of the 
Thousand Umbrellas. She had been ordered to turn Mahometan, and 
at first refused; but on the emperor mildly threatening to pull up 
every hair of her head by the roots—a decided improvement, I think, on 
King John’s clumsy mode of procedure in regard to the Jews—she had 
adopted the faith of Islam. There is nothing like yielding to conviction. 

There: have I said enough to dispel that Little Hallucination about 
the lights of the harem? You poets: and painters, will you presume to 
weave any more of your gay figments about Lalla Rookh when you 
have had Lempriére on Lalla Zara, Lalla Batoom, and Lallah Douyaw 
brought into court against you ? 
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THE fatiguingly-lively Madame de Sévigné, who skips with her pen 
round a murderess and a burning at stake as lightly as she does over 
the doings of a Ninon de l’Enclos or an indecorous dance, wrote after the 
execution of the Marquise de Brinvilliers, “ At last it is all over. La 
Brinvilliers is floating about the air. Her poor little body was thrown 
after execution into a very large fire, and her cinders were dispersed 
to the winds; so that she now comes into our mouth with our breath, 
and by the contact of spiritual particles a taste for poisoning will get 
hold of us, at which we shall be quite astonished.” The self-constituted 
lady-gazetteer of the seventeenth century was writing a good deal nearer 
the truth than she often did, when she penned that last paragraph. A 
taste for poisoning (quelgue humeur empoisonnante) had got hold of 
society high and low, in her time, to a greater degree than she was 
aware of; and the sale of poudres de succession (of which the Brin- 
villiers boasted once in a genial state after dinner that she had a box- 
ful for private use), together with the dispensing of other baneful com- 
pounds, formed the main occupation of one of the largest and most 
lucrative professions in Paris. 

The age of Louis XIV. may well be called the grand siécle, for it 
was as great in its crimes as in its splendours. If society finds the 
proceedings of a Madame Rachel rather not to its taste in the present 
day, what would it say if a La Voisin should come to light as the head 
of a great class, with a host of noble clients and patronesses for cus- 
tomers? La Voisin began business as little more than the Madame 
Rachel of her time; and if after hearing the trial of the one, we look at 
the story of the other, and contrast the two together, we shall find the 
difference to be about as great as that of the Inferno of Dante would be 
to an Inferno by a popular poet,—if the latter should ever think of 
doing for Dante what he has done for Solomon. 

To bury oneself even for a brief time among the records of crime 
is not likely to prove very exhilarating either morally or intellectually. 
Criminal records, it is true, may be called for the most part the refuse 
of history ; yet refuse has its value, and even a dustman may tell from 
the state of the dustbin a good deal about the character of a family. 

The doings of La Voisin, and the trial of herself and accomplices, 
two hundred and forty in number, before the secret tribunal of the 
Chambre Ardenie, is the subject of these few pages; and if we are able 
to say anything about it, we owe no thanks to Louis XIV., for he 
ordered every paper connected with the affair to be burnt, and not a 
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French newspaper was allowed to speak a word on the subject. Never- 
theless, as is nearly always the case, reports intended only for private 
use have escaped destruction ; and one of the most important of these 
is the summary of the interrogatories of the prisoners, drawn up by the 
lieutenant-general of police, M.de la Reynie, intended only for the eyes 
of Colbert and Louis XIV. 

The trial and execution of the Marquise de Brinvilliers had agitated 
Europe, and set the people and nobility of Paris in a state of wild and 
fearful emotion. The curiosity of all classes about the Brinvilliers had 
been so great that the first ladies of the court crowded to see the cul- 
prit emerge from her cell on the morning of her execution. One hun- 
dred thousand spectators were massed by the sides of her tumbril, or 
were congregated about her scaffold. But her death did not allay the 
dark and dreadful apprehensions which lurked in the recesses of every 
household. The Brinvilliers had said, if she but opened her mouth, 
she could incriminate half Paris. Nor was this a spiteful and vain 
boast. Yet even the Brinvilliers herself had no connection with the 
large body of paid practitioners, male and female bravos of poisons, who 
abounded in the French capital. She was not aware that La Voisin, 
La Bosse, La Trianon, La Filastre, and dozens of others, were estab- 
lished dealers in assassination in a very large and profitable way of 
business. 

The Brinvilliers affair is but a prelude of a private character to the 
great La-Voisin trial; and even the trial of La Voisin herself forms but 
a first act in the great investigation of the Chambre Ardenie—the Burn- 
ing Chamber, so called from the manner of disposing of the accused. 

The Marquise was executed on the 16th of July 1676. She had 
threatened disclosures, but none came. Violent and mysterious deaths 
went on increasing ; people lived in a chronic state of horrible suspicion 
and dread ; the dark gang of poisoners went on secretly creating succes- 
sions, and putting husbands and intractable relatives out of the way. 
La Reynie, the lieutenant-general of police, pondered gravely, knit his 
brows, and shook his head in vain; he set his archers and exempts on 
every scent ; sent his piercing eyes in scrutiny over all the dark haunts 
of crime and charlatanism, but in vain; when a new impulse was given 
to his activity by a discovery in the confessional of the church of the 
Jesuits in the Rue Saint Antoine. Exactly fourteen months after the 
execution of La Brinvilliers an anonymous letter was thrown into the 
box, declaring that a project was on foot for poisoning the king and 
the dauphin. La Reynie sharpened his wits, and searched with his 
own eyes and those of his subordinates afresh; months passed; and 
at last the police laid their hands on two individuals, Louis Varens 
and Robert de la Mirée, seigneur de Bachimont in Artois. M. Louis 
Varens seemed to La Reynie an individual who required looking after ; 
his past was of a more than doubtful character; he was suspected of 
having poisoned the Duke of Savoy; he was a great searcher after the 
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grand euvre—always a suspicious line of business; and he openly sold 
love-charms and philtres to midwives and ladies of doubtful character. 
M. Louis Varens and M. de Bachimont were, in fact, a dark and highly- 
suspicious pair of Arcadian brothers, working in common. La Reynie 
by close observation convinced himself that he had at all events scented 
out one poison-laboratory. Having got wind of one such manufactory, 
it was not difficult to lay hands on the retail agents and customers. 
A woman, La Bosse, the widow of a horse-dealer ; another woman, La 
Vigoureux, wife of a ladies’-tailor, a man modiste, a Mr. Worth of the 
period in fact, for a ladies’-tailor is not a modern invention; a woman, 
La Grange, and a man named Naie, were laid hold of; and swept into 
one first batch, and tried and convicted of dealing in poisons. All were 
executed, with the exception of La Bosse and La Vigoureux, whose reve- 
lations led to a yet more successful foray of the police into the haunts 
of the poisoning tribe. This time they got hold of one Catherine Des- 
hayes, now the widow of one La Voisin or Mauvoisin, aged thirty-three, 
who was easily recognised as the very first in her profession — openly 
that of fortune-teller by cards and by the hands, of a finder of lost jewels, 
of a practiser in necromancy and legerdemain, of a go-between for lovers, 
and of a seller of lost charms to ladies and invulnerability to men. A 
multitude of such women, styled devineresses, practised in this way in 
Paris, so it was not easy for La Reynie to put his hand at first on the 
right person. La Fontaine speaks of them in his fable of the Devwneresses : 
* Perdoit-on un chiffon, avoit-on un amant, 
Un mari vivant trop au gré de son épouse, 
Une mére facheuse, une femme jalouse, 
Chez Ja. devineresse on counoit.” 

La femme Bosse, says M. la Reynie, “declared before she was 
burnt that nothing better could happen than the extermination of all 
sorts of people who told fortunes by the hand, who were the ruin of all 
women of quality and others, because they found out soon what each 
one’s weakness was, and, when they knew it, could do as they pleased 
with their dupes.” 

La femme Voisin had been at first a midwife, but found the pro- 
fession of fortune-telling more lucrative. Then she moved on into the 
philtre and poison trade, and was the chief professor in that line in 
Paris. From dealing in love-potions and fortune-telling to poison- 
selling the progress waseasy enough. Ifa customer had a troublesome 
husband, how natural to foretell his death—for a hundred or two of 
pistoles! And once the death foretold, the dewimeresse would find her 
reputation was increased in making prophecy and fact accord together, 
La Voisin was said to have poisoned-off her own husband, a jeweller, 
with a pinch of diamond-powder—the cant name for arsenic. At all 
events, she poisoned-off those of a good many others; and the quantity 
of widows among the accused in the La-Voisin affair is very significant 
indeed. The manner of administering the poison was either in broth, in 
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wine, or in water. To do this, it was necessary to make use of servants, 
and La Voisin had consequently established an immense connection 
among the Jaquais of great houses in Paris for the administration of her 
powders in a plate of soup or a tumbler of wine-and-water. La Reynie 
had laid hands on her on the information of one of La Bosse’s accom- 
plices, and the first design she was charged with was connected with the 
project revealed by the letter found in the confessional of the Rue Saint 
Antoine. She had formed a plan for putting a poisoned petition in the 
hands of the king ; but no sooner was La Voisin arrested than her violent 
and revengeful nature broke loose, and in sheer spite she determined to 
implicate as many, high and low, as she possibly could in her own fate. 
Some of her accusations were doubtless false (she accused Racine of 
poisoning an actress); but by far the greater number of those whom 
she accused come down to us, if not actually convicted of crime, at least 
with a most disagreeable odour of criminality about them. Two hun- 
dred and forty persons in all were arrested, and among these were some 
of the very highest names in France. The Comtesse de Roure and 
Madame de Polignac were denounced by her as contriving to poison La 
Valliére, the king’s mistress, and as asking for love-potions and philtres 
to give the king to take her place. But the greatest ladies of all im- 
plicated in La Voisin’s confession were the Comtesse de Soissons, the 
mother of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and the Duchesse de Bouillon— - 
two of the famous Mazarineties, or nieces of Mazarin, the Princesse 
de Tingres, one of the queen’s ladies of honour, and the Marquise 
d’Alluye, the former mistress of Fouquet, the famous Controller of 
Finance. Tedious would it be to record the names of other noble ladies, 
wives of eminent legal dignitaries; and as for the men, we will merely 
record the names of the Prince of Clermont and of Boutteville, Mont- 
morency, the famous Duke of Luxembourg—against whom suspicion 
was so strong, that the latter was at once shut up in the Bastille, and 
the formey fled at once across the frontier. 

La Voisin went on denouncing right and left at such a furious pace, 
that it seemed most advisable to stay her tongue and get her trial 
finished off before those of the others. She was accordingly condemned 
to be burnt alive on the 22d of February 1680. It is difficult to under- 
stand, after all, why La Voisin should have been disposed of at so early 
a stage of the trial, in which she was the most important witness. The 
probability is, court influence was brought to bear. Perhaps also her 
judges had come to the conclusion that so stubborn and violent a 
woman would never be brought to confess the truth; for although she 
declared to her confessor in the presence of La Reynie that people of 
every condition and quality had applied to her for poison, and that 
profligacy was the source of all these crimes, though she was put to 
the extremity of torture, she would make no revelations of the plots 
against the king, to discover which was the veritable reason of the esta- 
blishment of the Chambre Ardenie. 
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The account given by Madame de Sévigné of her execution, 
though written in the light way in which she treats horrors and gross- 
ness of all kinds, gives us a picture of a raging Tisiphone, making 
her exit from a life of crime in a state of angry and furious impeni- 
tence. Her trial lasted six months. She was condemned to make con- 
fession on her knees in front of Notre Dame in her shift, with a torch 
in her hand (the amende honorable), then her hand cut off and nailed to 
the stake, and then to be burned alive. 

“La Voisin,” writes Madame de Sévigné, “ knew her sentence on 
Monday. In the evening she said to her keepers, ‘What! shall we not 
pass Easter-eve together? She supped with them at midnight out of 
bravado, drank a great deal of wine, and sang twenty drinking-songs. 
The next day she was put to both the ordinary and extraordinary tor- 
ture (she had dined, and slept eight hours in the night). She was con- 
fronted on the rack with Mesdames de Dreux and de Féron, and several 
others. It is not yet reported what she said. It is believed strange 
things will be revealed. She supped again in the evening, and, all 
racked and broken in body as she was, recommenced her scandalous 
habits of debauch. She was reproved, and told she would do better 
to think on God and chant an Ave maris stella and a Salve than her 
profane songs. She sang both hymns in a spirit of mockery and ridi- 
cule. She slept afterwards. The Wednesday she passed in the same 
way, in confrontations with other accused, in debauch, and in singing 
of songs. She refused to see her confessor. At last, on Thursday, they 
would only give her broth; she rated them soundly, fearing she would 
not have strength to speak to her judges. She came in a carriage from 
Vincennes to Paris for the execution; they wanted her to make con- 
fession: she refused. At five o’clock they bound her; she appeared in 
her tumbril with a torch in her hand, dressed in white, in the dress 
used for burning people in. Her face was inflamed, and we saw that 
she rejected the confessor and the crucifix with ferocity. I ang Madame 
de Chaulnes, Madame de Sully, the Countess, and others, saw her pass 
the Hétel de Sully. At Notre Dame she refused to pronounce the 
amende honorable; and at the Gréve she resisted as long as she could 
all efforts to remove her from her cart. They dragged her out by force, 
put her on the pile of faggots, and bound her with chains to the 
stake. They covered her with straw; she swore a good deal; she 
thrust back the straw five or six times; but at length the fire gathered 
strength, and she disappeared from sight.” ‘‘ Her cinders are in the air 
now,” says Madame de Sévigné. That she said also of the Brinvilliers. 
Later she adds, “ La Voisin’s confessor heard her say Jesus, Maria, in 
the flames. Perhaps she was a saint!” Lively Madame Sévigné! 

But after the execution of La Voisin, the trial of which she was 
only the leading culprit became a much graver affair than before, in 
consequence of fresh disclosures. The woman Filastre, la fille Voisin, 
a stepdaughter of the harridan who had just been burned, and two 
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priests, Lesage and Guibour, avowed facts which were immediately 
communicated to Louis XIV. by Colbert and Louvois, and must have 
caused him most disagreeable sensations. Madame de Montespan, his 
reigning mistress, was found to have had dealings with La Voisin. 
Every time that Madame de Montespan felt herself falling in royal 
favour, La Voisin had information, and a poudre @amour was concocted, 
which Madame de Montespan was to get administered to the great 
monarch himself. Details of revolting grossness were not wanting 
as to the manner of concoction of these poudres damour, and must 
have affected the royal stomach with a retrospective nausea. But the 
poudres @amour not producing much effect, and the belle Mademoiselle 
de Fontanges appearing on the stage, Madame de Montespan made up 
her mind to proceed to extremities, and ordered poisoned stuffs to be 
prepared, and poisoned gloves to be made, to put her new rival out of 
her way. 

From this time, all proceedings relating to the trial were involved 
in greater secrecy than ever. It was ordered that the names of the 
most important personages among the accused should only be given 
in initials ; that all interrogatories should be written on loose sheets of 
paper; and that none should be preserved. Those nearest and dearest 
to sacred majesty began to appear in such unfavourable light, that it 
was feared the effect of publicity on the public mind would not exalt 
the prestige of the great monarch in the eyes of the public. Day by 
day fresh horrors came to light, and this not only as to the ends to be 
achieved, but as to the manner of achieving them. 

The revelations of Guibour, a priest of seventy-five years of age, 
and Lesage, another priest, were shocking, and almost incredible. These 
priests were in the habit of dressing themselves in surplice and stole, 
and saying sacrilegious masses in caverns and obscene hovels over the 
powders and prayers in writing of the great lady clients of La Voisin, 
to give them greater efficacy; and sometimes the Mass was said back- 
wards over the body of a woman stripped bare and laid on the altar. 
The Comtesse de Soissons herself was believed to have taken the place 
of such a woman on more than one occasion; and sometimes—and this 
is the crowning wickedness of the whole affair—children were sacri- 
ficed. Guibour (whose life was subsequently spared in return for the 
disclosures of state secrets which he made) deposed that he slit the 
throats of several children with a penknife, and poured their blood into 
the chalice for wine; that each child was then taken aside, and its 
heart and entrails removed and consecrated on the altar, and partaken 
of in place of bread by the communicants. 

With such rites of Baal and Moloch the great ladies of the French 
court endeavoured, a se faire aymer du roi, to compess the love of the 
king, other persons to procure his death. Madame de Montespan 
thus had prayers offered to Asmodeus and Ashtaroth for the love of 
the king, for the sterility and repudiation of the queen, for her own 
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marriage with her royal lover, and for the death of Mademoiselle de 
Fontanges. 

Madame la Duchesse Vivonne aimed at replacing Madame de Mon- 
tespan, her own sister-in-law, in the royal good graces, and, with the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme and Madame de Vitry, endeavoured to enter 
into a compact with the devil to procure the death of Madame de Mon- 
tespan. The Comtesse de Soissons, having already been once mistress 
of the king, demanded his love back again, and with Italian vehemence 
was planning to bring about both the death of the king and his mis- 
tress in case of failure; and it appears to be proved that she actually 
poisoned three domestics who gave her trouble and suspicion. This 
nefarious creature was allowed by Louis XIV. from motives of policy to 
escape to Flanders before the arrest issued for her was put into opera- 
tion; in Flanders she was mobbed by the people as the empoisson- 
neuse, and she flitted like a bird of ill-omen from capital to capital of 
Europe, till she came to Madrid, where the young queen died a sudden 
death soon after her arrival, which most people laid to the credit of this 
pupil of La Voisin. ; 

As for the Duchesse de Bouillon, she was only accused of having 
paid La Voisin to poison her husband, similarly with sundry ladies 
of lower rank; and though Madame de Bouillon was acquitted, yet her 
dealings with La Voisin at least were proved, and she had to pass 
some very uncomfortable hours in the selletle before her judges, and 
by no means defended herself in the haughty manner described by 
Madame de Sévigné, who, with all the great people, endeavoured to 
make light of the whole affair, and professed to believe that the accu- 
sations brought against the Duke of Luxembourg, the Marquis de Feu- 
quiéres, and others, were mere inventions of the accusers, in order to 
gain the good graces of their enemies. Madame de Bouillon was in 
fact exiled from court for some time in consequence of things supposed 
to be proved against her. 

It came out thus in the course of examination that there was hardly 
a single person of distinction about the court who had not been the 
object of some criminal plot between La Voisin and her patrons and 
patronesses. The death of the king, the death of the dauphin, the 
death of the queen, the death of Colbert, the death of the Duchess of 
Fontanges, of Madame de Montespan—all were designed by some one 
or other of the accused parties. 

The death of Colbert was compassed by the friends of Fouquet, the 
ea-surintendant of finance, who wasin prison at Pignerol. The death of 
Colbert, and the return of Fouquet to power with a fresh season of 
peculation, was naturally the desire of the friends of Fouquet and of 
his mistress, the Marquise d’Alluye. It seems probable that the at- 
tempt to poison Colbert was really made, but failed by reason of @ 
change of diet. Fouquet, however, died himself shortly after suddenly 
in prison, and it was believed by his friends that the court had him 
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taken off by poison, as a retaliatory measure of precaution. As to the 
Duchesse de Fontanges, she did die, and suddenly ; and it is a singular 
circumstance that Louis XIV. desired that no dissection of the body 
should be made. 

Of the effect of these astounding relations on the king and his 
ministers, an idea may be formed from a letter of Simon’s to Louis 
XIYV.: “I had a conversation yesterday with M. de la Reynie, who 
informed me that the crimes of the persons detained at Vincennes ap- 
peared every day to be of a more and more extraordinary character. 
There are from thirteen to fourteen witnesses of the crime of Madame 
Le Féron (accused of having poisoned her husband). He then put in 
my hands the original of the interrogatory of Lesage. Ali that your 
majesty knows with respect to M. de Luxembourg and M. de Feuqui- 
éres is nothing by the side of the depositions which this interrogatory 
contains, in which M. de Luxembourg is accused of having asked for 
the death of his wife, for that of the Maréchal de Créquy, the marriage 
of my daughter with his son, to get back the duchy of Montmorency, 
and to have such success in the present war as would make your ma- 
jesty forget the fault which he committed at Philipsbourg. M. de 
Feuquiéres is described there as the most wicked man in the world, who 
has offered several times to give himself to the devil to make la demoi- 
selle Voisin consent to poison the uncle and the guardian of a young 
lady he wishes to marry.” 

The perplexity of La Reynie in endeavouring to elicit the truth 
from such a multiplicity of interrogatories and depositions, may well 
be conceived. The reports which he drew up of the interrogatories 
of the accused for the perusal of Louis XIV. are models of confusion, 
and bespeak a mind in the highest state of bewilderment. 

To himself and an assistant were mainly confided the charge of 
examination of the prisoner and the direction of the trial; and it must 
be allowed the task of trying such a mass of prisoners in this secret 
fashion was beyond human ability. He prayed at last that Providence 
would inspire the king with some wise counsel to elicit the truth from 
a labyrinthine entanglement of crime and suspicion. But Louis XIV., 
althongh he followed closely the course of the proceedings of the Cham- 
bre Ardenie, only interfered from time to time to enjoin greater caution 
against haste, and greater secrecy. "When the case of the Duchesse de 
Vivonne, for example, seemed at its darkest, he desired that no arrest 
should be issued against: ‘ane femme de la qualité de Madame de Vivonne ;” 
and meanwhile an avocat, M. Duplessis, at the request of Colbert, was 
drawing up mémovres on behalf of Madame de Montespan. These were 
transmitted to the minister, who laid them before the king. These 
mémoires still exist; and when we read them we seem to see Madame 
Montespan in the sed/ette, although there is no proof that she knew at 
all how deeply her fate was implicated in the proceedings of the Cham- 
bre Aydente, But, however, Duplessis did not seem to have much belief 
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in the innocence of his client, the reigning mistress, if we may judge by 
the following confidential note addressed to Colbert: “ Ayez la bonité 
de voir l’observation générale qui est un commencement, parcequ’elle peut 
fournier des moyens contre beaucoup de choses qui paraissent prouvées.” 

Colbert had a family interest in saving the Duchesse de Vivonne 
and the Marquise de Montespan from scandal and a criminal fate; for 
the son of the Duchesse de Veronne, the Duc de Montemart, had mar- 
ried Colbert’s daughter, and the Marquise de Montespan, sister-in-law 
of Madame de Veronne, had brought about the marriage. Conse- 
quently Colbert, as the months went along and matters got to look no 
fairer, determined to interfere at last and put a stop to the doings of 
the Chambre Ardente. Colbert was at first for a very summary pro- 
ceeding, which gives a high idea of the justice of the time: he was for 
transporting without judgment toutes de canailles to Canada, to Cay- 
enne, to the islands of America, and to Saint Domingo; foules de 
canailles comprising, of course, only the mass of obscure prisoners who 
had no relations with a minister at court. 

However, judgment was at last given; and the list of the sentences 
is to be seen, written by La Reynie’s own hand: it is the most com- 
prehensive menu of criminal punishment which can be perhaps found 
anywhere, with penal hors d’euvres and plats réchauffés innumerable— 
cest assez d faire venir l’eau a la bouche, as the Maréchale de Mirepoix 
observed to Louis XV. when he stopped, as his habit was, to visit a 
churchyard. The list commences in a simple but significant way : 

’. La Bosse, brétlée vive, question. 

. La Vigoureux, mort, aprés la question. 

. Francois Bosse, soldat, yendu, question. 

. Guillaume Bosse, enfermi a Phépital. 

. Le Serin, pendu, le poing coupé. 

. Le Philibert, pendu, le poing coupé. 

. La Dame Poulaillon, bannie a perpétuite. 
* * * * * 

10. Belot, . . . . . roué, question. 

One prisoner’s sentence is thus written ; amende honorable, bralé vif, 
préalablement question. Evidently here the question was a supplementary 
touch thrown in as an after-thought. Madame de Carada, a person of 
quality, gets amende honorable, la téte tranchée, son corps bralé; whereas 
Davot, prestre, has the more ignoble yendu attached to his name. The 
lighter forms of punishment are banni d-temps, galeres a perpétuite, 
galéres pour—ans. Some, chiefly women, are marked simply admonestée, 
blasmée. Some few are set down for plus ample confirmation; and some 
few have déchargé written against their names. 

As was usual in such times, the lesser accused suffered, the great 
ones escaped. One proof suffices. Facts looked so black against the 
Duke of Luxembourg that he had been shut up in the Bastille; he 
was liberated on the ground that he had been the dupe of his steward, 
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who had acted as his go-between in the affair. Was the steward a con- 
venient scapegoat? At all events, the duke got quit of the affair by a 
short exile from court ; while the steward was condemned to the galleys 
for life without trial. As a compensation, however, for the lenity exer- 
cised towards the Duke of Luxembourg, an obscure gentleman was 
executed ; who was merely convicted of saying the king would not live 
nine years. 

The study of this affair reveals how gross was the superstition and 
credulity, and how dark the criminal passions which worked under the 
brilliant surface of that polished society. La Voisin herself had, at her 
first rush into full practice as a teller of dreams, been examined by the 
Sorbonne, who found no harm in her practices. Madame de Sévigné 
believed in a powder of sympathy; even Labruyére speaks with a hesi- 
tating disdain of magical pretenders. Mazarin himself, and all his 
nieces, believed in astrology and fortune-tellers; and, as we have seen, 
most of the distinguished ladies who were attracted to the doors of La 
Voisin—sometimes in a carriage and six, and sometimes furtively on 
foot in a mask and a hood—applied to obtain the adulterous love of 
the king—love being, for the most part, a mere euphemism for money, 
pensions, and power. As for the Comtesse de Soissons, she made such 
magnificent promises to La Voisin, that the latter cried out to her 
assistants, after a visit of the comtesse, “C’est une belle chose, mes enfants, 
qu'un démt amoureux!” 

Indeed, love-spites and jealousies have, from the beginning of time, 
given main occupation to sorceresses of every country; and the arts 
of magic have usually been supplementary to those which profess to 
restore or create the charms of feminine fascination. 

Many innocent and simple Parisian ladies were thrown therefore 
into a wild and feverish state of excitement when they knew that 
La Voisin was arrested: many a good man’s wife—who had invested 
her pistoles merely to get Rachelised by La Voisin, and acquire a new 
bloom with daily unguents of Arabia and waters of Jordan, or some 
such mixtures—expected to be brought up before the Burning Chamber, 
and be convicted of having abetted her and her maleficent practices ; 
and to be perhaps burnt in a shift on the Place de la Grave. 

The following extract from a letter of the period bears witness to 
the panic which raged among Parisian ladies : 

“ Poor little Madame Talon,” writes Madame Dunoyer, “had a 
terrible alarm when her husband told her her name was on the list. 
Although she had been at La Voisin’s house for no criminal purpose, 
nevertheless she was in no slight terror; and an adventure happened 
which nearly made her die: for at the very time that she was in this 
state of terror at the news, she was told that a man wanted to speak to 
her below. ‘Go and ask his name,’ she said trembling. But, heavens! 
what was her surprise to learn that the man’s name was Desgrais 
(Desgrais, or Degrez, was the name of a famous exempt of police, who, 
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dressed as an abbé, had made love to Brinvilliers, and arrested’ her). 
It was then that Madame Talon thonght herself lost. She barricaded 
every entrance to her apartment, and ran in a flood of tears to her 
husband’s office-chamber: ‘Save: my life!’ she cried, throwing herself 
at his feet: ‘it is true I have beem once at La Voisin’s house, but 
it was only to ask her to give me a better bust (de me faire venir de 
la gorge); I never asked anything else of her.’ M. Talon (who was 
procureur général) assured her she had. nothing to fear ; but she was in 
such a state of mind that she seemed ready to throw herself out of 
window; and was only reassured when it turned out, on inquiry, that 
this Desgrais was an upholsterer, whom she had herself sent for some 
days before.” 

This veritable scene of comedy was made use of by Thomas Cor- 
neille in his play of Madame Jobin, ou la Devineresse, which had a tre- 
mendous run soon after the opening of the Chambre Ardente, and in 
which the leading actress dressed so like La Voisin, who, from the 
ostentatious display she made of her: gains in dress and equipage, from 
her big Swiss porter and gorgeous lacqueys, was: well known to all 
Paris, that the audience applauded at once on her entry on the-stage. 
To justify Thomas Corneille, however, people little knew at that’ time 
the extent of La Voisin’s criminality. 

The stock-in-trade, the method of treatment, and unholy rites of these 
Louis-Quatorze Canidias, can well be made out from the interrogatories: 
Tt appears some of them really believed in the efficacy of’ their charms, 
for they told each other’s horoscopes in a friendly way. The famous 
poudres d’amour were mostly composed of cantharides, but sometimes 
also of flour dried after being steeped in abominable liquids, and duly 
consecrated by a priest in full stole and chasuble. The dried flesh 
of consecrated vipers and toads, and bats’ blood, was considered effec- 
tive. Davot, prestre, the pendu, had. also a knack of saying the Mass 
backwards over cross-bones laid. on a shirt, which seems to have been 
in great demand. We have said enough of Guibour and Lesage 
and their child-sacrifices. We read of money being demanded for 
journeys to Normandy to fetch certain cold seeds. Emissaries’ were 
constantly being sent to Italy;*the classic land of artistes en poisons. 
Exili, the Italian who was the master of Sainte Croix, was’ said to 
have poisoned upwards of a hundred and fifty persons in the days 
of Innocent X., and before he came to France. Washes of all kinds, 
poppy-seeds, supplies of corrosive sublimate, antimony, orpiment, réal-- 
gar arsenic, arsenic acid (agua tofana), were found in the houses: of the 
accused, for the manufacture of the poudres de succession. In the 
house of La Trianon, one of La Voisin’s: accomplices, was found the 
usual furniture of the sorceress—a skeleton, planetary figures on silver 
plates, a magic mirror, alembics and furnaces, a rod of Aaron, fingers 
of withered hands, and consecrated wafers of the manufacture of Gui- 
bour, Lesage, and Davot. 
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Such was the La-Voisin trial, which set so many racks in motion, 
which swelled so many bodies (that of the Duchesse de la Ferté among 
them) to bursting with the water-torture and crushed so many legs 
in the boot, which bound so many culprits to the stake of fire, strung 
so many bodies on gibbets, cut off not a few heads and a goodly num- 
ber of hands with the axe, and filled so many of the prisons of France 
with tenants. It decidedly purified society ; yet, according to Madame 
de Maintenon, writing later, things continued still to be bad enough: 
“What do we see here but assassinations in cold blood, envy without 
reason, perfidy and betrayals without cause of anger, insatiable avarice, 
discontent in the midst of good-fortune, basenesses which pass as 
greatness of soul?” “ Almost every: man here would exterminate 
relatives and friends for the sake of speaking one word more to the 
king.” 

Let those who doubt of the progress’ of morality look into the La- 
Voisin affair, and compare it mentally with the late trial. But yet, 
after all, the turpitude, wickedness, and sacrilege of the criminals of 
the Chambre Ardente are sufficiently diabolic and tragic to redeem the 
affair from that vulgarity which Michelet informs us is fast bringing all 
things to a level (la vulgarité prevaudra), and which was conspicuous 
enough in the Rachel case; while the chief of the great band of em- 
poisonneuses was at least a grand Locusta of raging impiety and fero- 
cious courage, and both Brinvilliers and she were as great in their lines 
as the heroines of Corneille in theirs. 

W. STIGAND. 








JEFFRAY DE METTRAY 


TueEy say thee false and do thee wrong, 
Jeffray! Jeffray ! 

Although thou art the properest man 
In all Mettray : 

They call thee by a name that sounds 
Like—popinjay ! 


Thy doublet’s orange-tawny stripe 
With azure blends ; 

Starch of the couleur d’Isabel 
Thy ruff distends ; 

Thy leg, in amber hose, and thou 
Art best of friends. 


And yet they flout at thee apart, 
Jeffray! Jeffray ! 

A chaffinch hath a larger heart, 
Our gossips say, 

And would in love feel keener smart ; 
Alack the day ! 


To feast thou dost delight, and then 
To take thine ease, 

Till fair Jehane, who every eye 
Save thine can please, 

Comes stealing with a barley-ear 
To touch and tease. 


*Tis said that any living man 
His ears would lose 

For bright Jeham@thy cousin’s sake, 
Whom thou dost use 

No better than to bid her hence— 
That thou mayst snooze ! 


Jehane the Fair! Jehane the fresh! 
The rose of May ! 
Art thou so fond of thy sweet self 
That, day by day, 
Thou seest her and yet seest her not, 
Jeffray ! Jeffray ! 
WILLIAM SAWYER, 
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SENSATIONALISM IN SCIENCE 


Autocracy of the Sun, 


ONCE upon a time, when Man was still young, Earth, this world of 
ours, was thought to be the centre of the universe—the prime part of 
Creation, to which all the others were subordinate. All the sparkling 
effulgent orbs circling in the surrounding sky seemed, even to the early 
Greeks, to rise from the bed of earth’s engirdling sea, and, after making 
their daily circuit of the heavens, to quench their starry fires at eve in 
the waters of Ocean. Sun, planets, and stars alike were thought to be 
subsidiary orbs or discs,—mere lamps, in short, for illuminating our 
world. The Sun was a chariot of light driven by Phoebus across the 
vault of sky, drawn by fiery coursers; the Moon was his sister, a “ pale- 
faced maiden with white fire laden ;” and the planets and stars, 
though endowed with a life and personality which (somewhat rashly ?) 
we deny to them now, were but wandering lights of no account save 
as accessories of earthly existence. 

We have changed all this now. We know better. We recognise 
the somewhat humbling truth that our world is a mere speck in crea- 
tion, surrounded by a countless host of orbs immensely larger and more 
powerful. In truth, Astronomy is the most humbling ofall the sciences. 
Its very essence is humiliation for the proud thoughts of vain man. 
In other sciences, the more we know, the greater we pride ourselves,— 
the higher seems to rise our place in creation. But in astronomy, 
advancing knowledge is but an increasing revelation of the vastness of 
the surrounding universe, and of the mighty Existences for ever circling 
in shining courses through space, compared with which Earth is but as 
a tiny pebble among the boulders of the sea-shore. And if this be 
the case of Earth, then what is Man, her puny denizen, but as a mere 
dust-grain in the universe,—his presence or absence alike unnoted and 
uncared for by the host of vast worlds ever rolling through space in 
their shining circling courses? The astronomer of the present day 
must echo the thought of the inspired Singer of Israel, who had often 
watched by night on the hills of Judea, as, contrasting our littleness 
with the greatness of Jehovah’s care, he exclaimed: “When I consider 
the Heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the Moon and the Stars, which 
Thou hast ordained,— What is Man, that Thou art mindful of him!” 

All this is true. Nevertheless, as regards the Solar System—the 
tiny circlet of orbs of which earth is a member—have we not gone a 
little too far in the new and true path? Science now, and ever since 
Copernicus struck the new light, regards the Sun as an Autocrat, upon 
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whom our whole planetary system—Earth and her sister “ wanderers” 
—are helpless, unselfacting dependents. The Sun is regarded like a 
great capitalist, and the Planets as dependents of the humblest kind— 
not even as able-bodied paupers, who could make some return if they 
had the opportunity to work, but as helpless beings who, while wholly 
dependent upon his bounty, do nothing of themselves, and can give 
him nothing in return. 

In this sublunary world of ours, the doctrine of Autocracy is fast 
losing ground. Instead of monarchs giving everything to the nations, 
it is now held that these mighty individuals derive, if not all, at least 
by far the greater part of their power and splendour from their people. 
They are mighty by the help of their subjects. This spirit of Democracy 
—this downfall of pure Autocracy—finds its way, in the new theories I 
set forth, into the solar system itself—indeed, into all creation. No 
orb of the universe, however vast, lives by itself alone; no orb, how- 
ever small, but aids the life and splendour of its superiors; each, 
whether great or little, derives a portion of its powers from the others. 
The Sun is not the autocrat he is held to be. He is greatly dependent 
upon the planets for his power and effulgence. The splendid irradi- 
ance of heat and light which, like a royal mantle, invests his orb would 
not be what it is but for the exciting influence of his satellites. What 
is more, he does not really possess that pure monopoly of heat and 
light which science ascribes to him with respect to the other members 
of the solar system. 

Consider the facts of the case. And then we shall see if those facts 
do not suggest a different conclusion from that which science at present 
adopts, and reveal a new system or condition prevailing throughout the 
solar system, affecting not only the planets, but the Sun himself. 

The Sun, as telescopic observations show, is in bulk 1,400,000 times 
larger than Earth; and in mass, or effective cosmical power, as science 
correctly determines, he is 355,000 times greater than our planet. As 
regards the solar system at large, the Sun is in bulk 550 times larger than 
all the planets put together, and 750 times superior to them all in mass. 
What is the first thought suggested by these facts? Obviously this: 
that even if every one of the planets possessed cosmical powers identical 
in quality with the Sun’s, the manifestation of those powers by the 
planets would be dwarfed or wholly obscured owing to the vast supe- 
riority in magnitude of the solar orb. Suppose that the substance and 
structure of Earth were identical with the Sun’s, and that our planet 
developed heat and light just as the Sun does, what would be the 
phenomena presented to us? Owing to the stupendous magnitude of 
the solar orb (355,000 greater in power than Earth) the heat and light 
generated by our planet would appear as nothing—like a rushlight 
held up against the full blaze of the Sun. It would be darkness com- 
pared to his light. The lime-light—the brightest attainable by arti- 
ficial means—is absolute darkness when opposed to the sun. Place aD 
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incandescent piece of lime, which dazzles the sight when shining alone, 
between you and the noonday sun, and it will appear like a black spot 
upon his disc,—obstructing his light, and not appearing to emit any 
radiance of its own. Hence—it is evident—although a planet like 
Mercury may, in his transit, appear like a black spot upon the face of 
the Sun, it may yet possess a luminosity of its own—not visible to us 
simply owing to the overpowering radiance of the immense solar orb. 
Everything is comparative. There is light on earth even at night for 
animals whose eyes concentrate the light-rays to & greater degree than 
ours; and the stars and planets, sometimes even the moon, shine all 
day long, although we cannot see them for the Sun’s blaze. 

Heat and light are qualities of matter, just as Attraction is,— 
although Attraction is the simplest, and therefore most easily excited, 
form of the grand cosmical force. Every planet, we maintain, is lumi- 
nous; and, we may add, luminous in proportion to its “ mass” or effec- 
tive cosmical power—which, as we hold, is dependent upon the magni- 
tude of the orb, qualified by the greater or lesser amount of exciting 
power exerted upon it by the surrounding orbs. Upon this theory, 
speaking roundly, the Sun’s apparent monopoly of light and power is 
simply a consequence of his immense superiority in magnitude. His 
“mass” is 750 times greater than that of all the planets put together, 
and more than 1000 times greater than that of Jupiter, the most mag- 
nificent of his satellites. Is it not, then, a most reasonable conjecture 
that the apparent non-luminousness of the planets is owing, not to any 
inferiority of substance, but simply to their inferiority of magnitude, 
compared to the Sun? This is a most conceivable idea, and in pre- 
vious articles we have given scientific reasons for believing that it is a 
correct one. We venture to maintain that each of the planets as truly 
(though from inferiority of magnitude, much more feebly) generates 
heat and light as the Sun itself. Unquestionably they generate attrac- 
tion and electricity,—why should they not likewise generate the other 
forms of the cosmical force ? 

Take a magnet of the largest size,—then take another magnet 700 
times less, sever it into eight or nine pieces, and suspend those little 
magnets at varying distances around the large one. What will be the 
resultant phenomena? Will not the action of the large central magnet 
upon the infinitely smaller ones be so overpowering that, in appear- 
ance, it will be the sole force in action? Will it not so control the 
motions and dwarf the phenomena of the others that they will seem to 
have no power of theirown? Yet each of those little magnets possesses 
identically the same powers as the large one (from which they may 
have been broken off), lesser only in degree. 

This, we say, is the relation which the planets bear to the Sun. 
They are overshadowed by his vast power. He is so great and they 
are so little that, while his influence upon them causes them to revolve 
round him in immense orbits, their attraction upon him affects his 
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movement only to the extent of one-half his own diameter. The orbit 
or revolution which the influence of the planets produces in the solar 
orb is a circle (so to call it) of no larger radius than his own semi- 
diameter. As light is but a form of this cosmical force, is it surprising 
-that any light generated by the planets should appear as nothing com- 
pared with the solar effulgence ? 

Nevertheless, despite his superior magnitude and the overpowering 
influence which he exerts upon our little system of worlds, there is no 
real monopoly of: pdWer on the part of the Sun. There is a mutual 
dependence betwixt him and the planets. To the planets he owes a 
large portion of his splendour. It is an interaction of the cosmical 
force (inherent in all orbs) which excites the development of his powers. 
It is true, in this interaction of force which pervades the universe, the 
Sun is mainly dependent upon an influence which has its source far 
‘beyond the boundaries of our solar system,—upon some vast orb or 
constellation in the distant stellar regions, around which he revolves as 
‘a planet, just as our planets revolve round him. By the change which 
has taken place within historic times in the position of the pole-star, and 
by other indications, we know that the Sun is progressing through space, 
—executing a revolution of his own, which necessarily must be around 
some other and far vaster orb. This solar orbit is so great, and the 
period since the beginning of human astronomy so comparatively short, 
that as yet that orbit, and the. period of its accomplishment (the solar 
year), have not been ascertained. Ancient records are so unreliable 
that the small arc through which the Sun has unquestionably passed 
during the last four thousand years is insufficient to enable our astro- 
nomers to calculate his orbit. We only know that the Sun is so revolv- 
ing, and advancing (not yet returning, since human observation began) 
through space,—changing his position in regard to the so-called fixed 
stars, 7.¢. the remote orbs which lie beyond the limits of our solar 
system. From this fact, two other facts (for they are necessary 
sequences) may be deduced. The first is, that in this progress through 
space, in an orbit incalculably large, the Sun will at some times come 
nearer to the clusters of the fixed stars—will get more into the thick of 
them ; and thereby his cosmical power will be enhanced or lessened 
according to the greater or lesser cosmical interaction produced by the 
varying distance. Secondly, as the orbits of all revolving bodies are 
elliptical, at some point of his orbit—at one period in his year—the 
Sun will come nearer to the great star, the central sun, around which 
he revolves; and unquestionably his greater or less distance from this 
central sun will produce a corresponding change in his own powers, 
and consequently in his influence upon earth and all his other satellites, 
which are whirling along with him through space. Finally, as we 
know, the Sun is ever and anon pounced upon by great comets, which 
invade our solar system from afar, attracted by the Sun’s influence, and 
sweeping down towards him from the illimitable realms beyond. Each 
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of these three circumstances must more or less alter the condition of the 
Sun, and consequently that of earth and the planets. It is quite con- 
ceivable that in course of time our solar system (¢.¢. the Sun and his 
attendant planets), instead of circling as at present on the mere outer 
edge of the great Plain of Worlds, will be carried into the midst of that 
plain, will get imbedded in the star-worlds,—when the whole condi- 
tions of existence in our system will be changed, giving birth to higher 
and nobler forms of life. At another time, at another part of the solar 
orbit, we may be carried even farther than at present into the solitudes 
of outlying space (the winter of the Sun’s year), and undergo a change 
destructive to the higher forms of life, and preparative to a new order 
of things. 

But apart from those changes in the condition of the Sun due to 
the “outer world” of Space—to the influence of orbs external to our 
solar system,—the Sun is greatly affected by the varying position of the 
planets themselves. The position of the planets relatively to the Sun 
is ceaselessly changing, and corresponding changes must thereby be 
produced in the condition and cosmical power of the solar orb. Sup- 
pose, for example, that all the planets were to be (as doubtless they 
have been, in the ages of creation, and will be again) simultaneously in 
a row—all placed, of course at varying distances, upon the line of a 
radius drawn out from the Sun. Then (to take a rough typographical 
diagram which I employed eight years ago) the position of our solar 
system would stand thus : 

- « « ~ % * * * * 
SUN M. Vv. E. M, J. 8. U. N, 
In such a case, the Sun would be (so to speak) in a crisis. The whole 
cosmical power of all the planets would then play only upon one side of 
the solar orb—upon one portion of his surface. He would then be sub- 
jected to an unusual amount of attraction in one single direction; and 
doubtless he would thereby be drawn more than a semi-diameter out of 
his position, or direct line of flight. At such a time, in fact, the planets, 
instead of being spread pretty equally on all sides of him, thereby 
neutralising to some extent each other’s attraction, would all pull 
together,—like a string of schoolboys playing at French and English, 
all holding on by one another, and pulling in a straight line at their 
antagonists. Hence, we repeat, the Sun would experience a crisis,— 
he would be in an exceptional condition of his existence. Still more 
would this be the case if—or rather when—at epochs still more distant 
in their occurrence, this allignment of all the planets takes place at a 
time when each of the planets is in its perihelion—.¢, at the point of 
its orbit where it is nearest to the Sun. 

Thus our theories, in this article, comprise three points of im- 
portance. In the first place, we hold that the Sun is a sun simply 
owing to his magnitude. Differences there doubtless are in the sub- 
stance, or at least in the material structure, of the various members 
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of our solar system: but, speaking roundly, the relation between the 
Suan and the planets is dependent upon their relative magnitude. In- 
crease the size of Jupiter to that of the Sun, and diminish the San to 
the size of Jupiter: then Jupiter would be our Sun, the centre of our 
little system of worlds, and the Sun would revolve round him as one 
of his attendant planets. 

Secondly, we attach a new and vast importance to cosmical Inter- 
action. If there were fewer planets, the Sun would shine less. Instead 
of exhausting him, they heighten his cosmical action. If, according to 
our view, there were but one Orb im existence, even though equal in 
size to all the existing worlds put together, it would be a dull inert 
mass, because there would be nothing to excite it to action. It would 
be like Soul without the external body which we call Matter,—or man 
‘without an external world. In such a case (if we can conceive it) there 
would be no sight, no hearing, no sensations of any kind in this soli- 
tary man,—because there would be nothing to excite those sensations. 
All his powers, indeed, would be there,—but latent, undeveloped, and 
unknown even to himself. ‘i 

In the wonderful speculations of the ancient Vedic writings of India 
—which, as Max Maller says, surpass in grandeur of conception all 
others in the ancient world, and which, we venture to add, equal those 
of the most daring philosophies of any subsequent time,—the bards 
ascend in thought even beyond the epoch of Creation, and essay to form 
a conception of the Supreme Being when existing alone with Himself: 

“ Then there was no entity or non-entity ; 
No world, nor sky, nor aught above it : 


Nothing anywhere : 
But THAT [the Supreme] breathed. without afflation.” 


“ In the beginning,” says another Veda, “ That [God] was Sout only: 
nothing else existed.” And then comes as sublime a conception of Crea- 
tion as ever entered into the mind of man: “ The thought came to Hm, 
I wish to create !—and the Worlds were created.” According to these 
daring speculators, the Supreme Being Himself, self-existent from all 
eternity, was unconscious until Creation began,—until the Worlds, His 
embodied thoughts, sprang into existence. Single existence, they held, 
is unconscious existence: there must be external worlds ;—existence 
must become dual, or multiform, before the phenomena of existence 
are developed. In more vulgar cosmogonies, the first act of Creation, 
and of self-consciousness, is when the Onz, the Supreme Being, severs 
Himeelf into two parts, representing the male and female principles— 
equivalent in material creation to the principle of polarity—the exist- 
ence of opposites which supplement each other, and constitute perfect 
existence. And in almost every ancient nation we find the myth of 
the “ mundane egg” adopted as the symbol of cosmogony ; the egg 
(the ONE) severing into two parts, and thereafter producing all the 
other parts of creation. In like manner, but with greater confidence, 
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we say, if there were but one orb in existence, it would be a dull inert 
mass ; but by severing itself, by throwing off other lesser orbs into 
space, the influence of those orbs reflected upon itself serves to develop 
its cosmical powers. The effect, in trath, would be alike mutual and 
instantaneous. Instead of one dull primal mass, we should have the 
bright galaxy of the circling worlds. 

Lastly, as a corollary, these views give a new significance to the 
role, the part in creation, played by the little orbs attendant upon 
planets, which we call moons or satellites. These have the same effect 
upon the planets as the planets have upon the Sun: 7.e. they increase 
their cosmical action, the development or manifestation of their powers. 
For example, take our moon. Small though it be, the moon, owing 
to its nearness, affects our planet more than all the other planets put 
together. If the Earth and the Moon were to coalesce and become 
one body, the orb so formed would have less cosmical action—would 
develop less attractive power, and less heat and light—than the same 
amount of matter does at present in the separate forms of Earth and 
Moon. The existence of satellites, in fact, is a means by which cosmical 
action is increased,—in other words, by which the same amount of matter 
is made more active in the development of its inherent powers or quali- 
ties. We do not pretend to say what are the precise influences which 
produce the formation, or throwing-off, of these moons or satellites. And 
it is an interesting and significant fact that it is only the more distant 
planets which have satellites: moons exist only, or most abundantly, 
around those planets which, owing to their distance from the Sun, 
have most need of them. Mercury and Venus, the planets nearest to 
the Sun, have no moons; Earth has one; the condition of Mars is 
affected, to a degree not yet examined, by the many little orbs which 
are conjectured to be the remains of a planet ; Jupiter has four moons; 
Saturn has six. Neptune, still farther off, apparently has no moons; 
but we incline to think that this appearance is due only to the im- 
perfection of our telescopic observations. And, without speaking dog- 
matically—for Creation, although framed in the main upon principles 
of remarkable unity and simplicity, is full of diversities in detail,—we 
venture to express a strong conviction that Neptune also will be found 
to have moons (aiding the development of his powers, and tending to 
compensate his great distance from the Sun) as soon as science has 
supplied more perfect means of observation, or a keener gaze is con- 
centrated on his orb even through the telescopes already in use. 


R. H. PATTERSON, 





NOVELISTS’ LAW 


Ir is curious to note how much of modern fiction has a legal tone 
about it. Some of its very best effects it owes to the law. So much 
is this the case, that one would hardly be surprised to find the class of 
people who read Scott for history taking a course of novels with a view 
to the bar. They might do so with as good a show of reason, and—we 
were going to say—their confidence could hardly be more abused. But 
this would not be quite fair. Scott certainly does take strange liberties 
with historical personages, chronology, and so forth; but he does it 
purposely, does it for effect. He knows better, and is often true to 
his knowledge. It is not a case of the blind leading the blind ; whereas 
we are afraid that, fond as our novelists are of law, they generally 
meddle with it to most disastrous results. They seldom feel it neces- 
sary to understand the points they bring to bear, and consequently their 
legal effects are often startling in more senses than one. The law, from 
the novelist’s point of view, in truth, is often a fearful and wonderful 
institution. : 

Let us in fairness, however, premise that some of our best writers. 
are careful in this matter. Dickens seldom errs in plain sailing. Wilkie. 
Collins makes his points carefully and fairly. Lord Lytton offers a 
notable instance in Night and Morning of judicious painstaking. His 
lordship tells us in a note that he had the case on which the dénoue- 
ment turns submitted to an eminent lawyer, who was fee’d for the pur- 
pose as in a real case. But in spite of this precaution, he is compelled 
to add, the late Mr. O’Connell disputed the soundness of the law he had 
thus bought and paid for. Something of the same kind occurred with 
regard to Ten Thousand a Year. The author, now Recorder of Hull, 
had a legal education, yet found the law in his great work merely a 
thing “for daws to peck at.” One ought in fairness to add, that a 
lady novelist, having a certain Legacy to treat of, took the precaution 
to have the will under which it was left carefully drawn, so that the 
vraisemblance might be perfect. The same writer has, in the course of 
her literary career, been largely indebted to the kind and voluntary aid 
of more than one eminent solicitor, by which means alone she has for 
the most part avoided the great quagmire of legal blunder. 

But the practice of the ordinary writer of fiction is quite different. 
Lord Lytton may tremble when compelled to invoke “the aid of a deity 
so mysterious as Themis.” Not so the puissant Jones, or the self-re- 
liant Rosa Matilda. Hence it follows that the extent to which legal 
machinery is popularly used is absolutely surpassed by the extent to 
which it is ignorantly abused. The most amusing, the most audacious 
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instances of this are constantly presented. Only a few weeks ago a 
novel was published, the plot of which turned entirely on a legal point. 
That was its pivot; and yet the author was so hopelessly in the wrong 
in his law that the whole work was rendered valueless through it. He 
represented his hero as holding rank as a baronet by virtue of the will 
of a relation. The complications of the plot turned on the loss of this. 
will, which, when found, proved the hero to be the true baronet after 
all! Imagine an author supposing that a baronetcy was the sort of 
thing to be disposed of in any fashion whatever by will, and writing a 
whole novel to illustrate that delusion! Such a thing would seem in- 
credible. Let any one who has written a novel reflect on this a moment. 
Such a work is a task of months, often, to a slow writer, of years. A 
three-volume novel covers about a thousand ordinary written pages. 
The mere copying of such a work is a trial; yet here was an author 
brooding over his task day after day, month after month, and all the 
while failing to see that his starting-point was fatally wrong; building 
his house upon the sands, in fact, so that the first wave of criticism must. 
wash it away. 

This is an extreme case; but the funniest things of the kind are 
constantly happening. Thus, in a review ofa new novel we fortunately 
have not met with, we find numerous anomalies and eccentricities. 
pointed out. The tale deals principally with law and lawsuits; yet. 
this sort of thing happened: A contested will is set aside by being 
“immediately submitted to the Chancellor,” as if that distinguished 
personage sat in the Court of Probate. A sensation murder-trial is 
adjourned sine die in the middle for fresh evidence. The recovery of 
the hero’s property out of wrongful hands is managed by a summons 
“to appear before the Vice-Chancellor, to give reason why they would 
not yield up the moneys and other property which they unjustly held.” 
Then there is a conscientious barrister, who, on finding out that his 
client is a rogue, rises in court, takes off his wig and gown, crushes all 
the papers before him into a heap, and pushes them over to the attor- 
ney, saying, “I resign my brief, and will send back the retaining-fee in 
half an hour; I have not got it by me.” The idea of any barrister 
in existence acting in this dignified manner is delicious. 

A book on novelists’ law would not necessarily be of any great bulk. 
They all follow pretty much in the same track. Their great stumbling- 
blocks are the commonest principles with regard to descent and the trans- 
mission of property, distinctions between real and personal estate proving 
especially fatal. Any right knowledge of the special functions of parti- 
cular courts is also exceptionally rare; and when the proceedings in 
courts are recorded, it is usually capital fun. We get the sort of thing 
Shakespeare gives us in the Merchant of Venice, where a young lady of 
tender years acts as advocate, judge, jury, and all the rest of it, to the 
entire satisfaction of everybody present, except the victim. But this 
was in Venice, and they manage things after a superior fashion there. 
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Again, in the way of novelists’ law, commend us to the use generally 
made of documents, and to the prevailing notions of their value. The 
most wonderful things are constantly brought about through “ papers” 
—that is the generic term for mysterious documents of all kinds, such 
as are found behind panels, drop out of secret drawers, lurk in arm- 
chairs, line books, are surprised in old silver teapots, or in one way or 
another come upon the scene like fairies or demons, as the case may be, 
settling or unsettling everything, helping the virtuous, confounding the 
wicked, or the reverse; but in any case driving one mad in a hopeless 
attempt to guess what sort of “ papers” they could be that have done 
it all. 

Proofs of marriages are quite in the novelists’ way. Fortunes often 
hang on this thread, and the legitimacy of the heir or heroine is to be 
established in no other fashion. Now what is the usual machinery for 
this purpose ? In hundreds of cases to which we could point, the find- 
ing of a lost marriage-certificate settles all; an entry in a parish-register 
is equally efficacious. Yet what can be more absurd? There is no- 
thing more difficult than absolute proof of a secret marriage, or where 
time has elapsed since the ceremony was performed. In such a case, 
any statement on the part of husband or wife is valueless ; a certificate is 
so much waste paper, so isan entry in a register, or any abstract of such 
entry. Of course any one of these resources may help. For instance, a 
certificate or an entry in a register may be valuable as showing that a 
marriage took place at a given church, at a certain time. They may 
prove that the parties to this marriage were named, for example, Tom 
Styles and Joan Noakes. But supposing Styles and his wife Joan to be 
desirous in after-life of getting legal proof of their marriage, such entry 
or certificate could only help them. Neither one nor the other could 
be proof in itself, and for this very sufficing reason, that any two persons, 
friends, say, of Styles and wife Joan, may have got married in their 
names. Or there may have been persons actually so named whose cer- 
tificate Styles may desire fraudulently to pass off as his own. Obviously, 
therefore, it is necessary to carry the proof a step further. There must 
be the evidence of one or more witnesses present at the wedding who 
can swear to the identity of the bride and bridegroom: that is the only 
legal proof; and how difficult it is to obtain that under certain cireum- 
stances a moment’s reflection will show. Happily for our ordinary author, 
no such difficulty occurs to him. His people flourish an extract from a 
register, or a certificate, in the face of a court; the marriage is con- 
sidered proved; the court there and then declares them entitled to estates 
of fabulous value, left in some queer fashion unknown to conveyancers, 
and all is happily ended ! 

Next to marriage-certificates and mysterious nondescript “ papers,” 
fiction has always been greatly assisted by wills and codicils, especially 
the latter. It has revelled in testamentary dispositions of property, 
without regard to its nature, Meg’s diversions being played in respect to 
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its implied or express revocation. It would be cruel to attempt to put 
a curb on the exercise of the imagination in this respect, but we may 
just hint that there are statutes regulating these matters, and that in 
real life they are sometimes consulted with advantage. Other legal 
points common to novels might be adduced in support of our general 
position, which is that but too frequently, when the novelist tries to be 
his own lawyer, he, like many another man, has a fool for his client. 
There is no field in which so much ignorance, combined with so much 
daring, is displayed in fiction, and it is the source of the greatest fun. 
Unfortunately the joke is often only to be enjoyed by the professional 
man. It requires his practised eye to detect the flaws and slips; but 
he is sure to detect them frequently enough, so frequently that he is 
often induced to speculate on what sort of practitioner a man would 
make who went in for novel-law only, and how long it might haply take 
him to reach the woolsack ? W. 5S. 





CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETO. 


Book the Gighth. 
A FIGHT AGAINST TIME. 


Cuapter II, Puanicians ARE RISING. 


Waite Mr. Hawkehurst arranged his affairs with the clerk of St. Mat- 
thias-in-the-fields, in the parish of Marylebone, George Sheldon sat in 
his brother's office writing a letter to that distinguished stockbroker. 
The pretext of writing a letter was the simplest pretext for being 
alone in his brother’s room ; and to be alone in Philip Sheldon’s room 
was the first step in the business which George had to do. 

The room was distractingly neat, and as handsomely furnished as 
it is possible for an office to be within the closest official limits. A 
Spanish-mahogany desk with a cylinder cover, and innumerable drawers 
fitted with invisible Bramah locks, occupied the centre of the room; 
and four ponderous Spanish-mahogany chairs, with padded backs, and 
seats covered with crimson morocco, were primly ranged against the 
wall. Upon the mantelpiece ticked a skeleton-clock; above which 
there hung the sternest and grimmest of almanacs, on either side 
whereof were fastened divers lists and calendars of awful character, 
affected by gentlemen on Change. 

Before penetrating to this innermost and sacred chamber, George 
Sheldon wasted some little time in agreeable gossip with a gentle- 
man whom he found yawning over the Zimes newspaper in an outer 
and less richly-furnished apartment. ‘This gentleman was Philip 
Sheldon’s clerk, the younger son of a rich Yorkshire farmer, who 
had come to London with the intention of making his fortune on the 
Stock Exchange, and whose father had paid a considerable sum in 
order to obtain for this young man the privilege of reading the Times 
in Mr. Sheldon’s office, and picking up whatever knowledge might be 
obtained from the business transactions of his employer. 

The career of Philip Sheldon had been watched with some interest 
by his fellow-townsmen of Barlingford. They had seen him leave 
that town with a few hundreds in his pocket, and they had heard of 
him twelve years afterwards as a prosperous stockbroker, with a hand- 
some house and a handsome carriage, and the reputation of being one 
of the sharpest men in the City. The accounts of him that came to 
Barlingford were all more or less exaggerated; and the men who dis- 
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cussed his cleverness and his good luck were apt to forget that he 
owed the beginning of his fortunes to Tom Halliday’s eighteen thou- 
sand pounds. The one fact that impressed Philip Sheldon’s towns- 
men was the fact that a Barlingford man had made money on the 
Stock Exchange; and the one inference they drew therefrom was the 
inference that other Barlingford men might do the same. 

Thus it had happened that Mr. Stephen Orcott, of Plymley Rise 
farm, near Barlingford, being at a loss what to do with a somewhat 
refractory younger son, resolved upon planting his footsteps in the 
path so victoriously trodden by Philip Sheldon. He wrote to Philip 
asking him to receive the young man as clerk, assistant, secretary— 
anything, with a view to an ultimate junior partnership; and Philip 
consented, upon certain conditions. ‘The sum he demanded was rather 
a stiff one, as it seemed to Stephen Orcott, but he opined that such a 
sum would not have been asked if the advantages had not been pro- 
portionally large. The bargain was therefore concluded, and Mr. 
Frederick Orcott came to London. He was a young man of horsey 
propensities, gifted with a sublime contempt for any kind of busi- 
ness requiring application or industry, and with a supreme belief in 
his own merits. 

George Sheldon had known Frederick Orcott as a boy, and had been 
in his society some half-dozen times since his coming to London. He 
apprehended no difficulty in obtaining from this young gentleman any 
information he had the power to afford. 

“How do, Orcott?’ he said with agreeable familiarity. “My 
brother Phil not come back yet ?” 

“No,” replied the other sulkily. ‘There have been ever so many 
people here bothering me about him. Where has he gone? and when 
will he be back? and so on. I might as well be some d—d footman, if 
I’m to sit here answering questions all day. High Wickham races are 
on to-day, and I wanted to see Barmaid run before I put my money on 
her for Goodwood. She was bred down our way, you see, and I know 
she’s like enough to win the cup, if she’s fit. They don’t know much 
about her this way, either, though she’s own sister to Boots, that won 
the Chester Cup last year, owing to Topham’s being swindled into let- 
ting him off with seven lbs. He ran at the York Spring, you see, for 
a twopenny-halfpenny plate, and the boy that rode him pulled his head 
half off—I saw him do it—and then he won the Chester, and brought 
his owners a pot of money.” 

This information was not exactly what George Sheldon wanted 
but he planted himself on the hearthrug in an easy attitude, with his 
back against the mantelpiece, and appeared much interested in Mr. 
Orcott’s discourse. 

“ Anything stirring in the City?” he asked presently. 

“Stirring? No—nothing stirring but stagnation, as some fellow 
said in a play I saw the other night. Barlingford folks say your bro 
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ther Philip has made a heap of money on the Stock Exchange ; but if 
he has, he must have done a good deal more business before I came to 
him than he has done lately. I can’t see how a man is to develop into 
a Rothschild out of an occasional two-and-sixpence per cent on the 
transfer of some old woman’s savings from railway stock to consols ; 
and that’s about the only kind of business I’ve seen much of lately. 
Of course Phil Sheldon has got irons of his own in the fire ; for he’s an 
uncommonly deep card, you see, that brother of yours, and it isn’t to 
be expected he’ll tell me all he’s up to. I know he’s up to his eye- 
brows in companies ; but I don’t see how he is to make his fortune out 
of them, for limited liability nowadays seems only another name for 
unlimited crash. However, I don’t care. It pleased my governor to 
get me into Sheldon’s office, and it suited my book to come to London; 
but if the author of my being thinks I’m going to addle my blessed 
brains with the decline and fall of the money-market, he’s a greater 
fool than I took him for—and that’s saying a great deal.” 

And here Mr. Frederick Oreott lapsed into admiring contemplation 
of his boots, which were the chefs-Peuvre of a sporting bootmaker: 
boots that were of the ring, ringy, and of the corner, cornery. 

“ Ah,” said George, ‘and Phil doesn’t tell you much of his affairs, 
doesn’t he? ‘That’s rather a bad sign, I should think. Looks as if 
he was rather down upon his luck, eh ?” 

“Well, there’s no knowing, you see, with that sort of close fish. 
He may have made his book for a great haul, and may be keeping 
himself quiet till the event comes off. He may be laying on to some- 
thing with all his might, you know, on safe information. But there’s 
one thing I know he stands to lose by.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“The Phoenician Loan. He speculated in the bonds when they 
began to go down; and I’m blessed if they haven’t been dropping ever 
since, an eighth a day, as regular as the day comes round. He bought 
them for the March account, and has been saying contango since then, 
and holding on in hopes of a rise. I don’t know whether the purchase 
was a large one; but I know he’s been uncommonly savage about the 
drop. He bought on the strength of private information from the other 
side of the Channel. The Emperor was putting his own money into 
the Pheenician business, and it was the best game out,and so on. But 
he seems to have been made a fool of, for once in a way.” 

“The bonds may steady themselves.” 

“Yes, they may; but, on the other hand, they mayn’t. There are 
the Stock Exchange lists, with Phoenicians ticked off by your brother’s 
own pen. A steady drop, you see. ‘Let me have a telegram, if there’s 
a sudden rise,’ said Sheldon to me, the day he left London; ‘they'll go 
up with a rush, when they do move.’ But they’ve been moving the 
other way ever since; and I think if he stayed away till doomsday, it 
would be pretty much the same.” 
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“ Pheniians are rising rapidly. Come back to town.” 

These were the words of the telegraphic despatch which shaped 
itself in George Sheldon’s brain, as his brother’s clerk revealed the 
secrets of his employer. 

It was found—the solution of the one great question as to how 
Philip Sheldon was to be lured away from the bedside of his uncon- 
scious victim. Here was the bait. 

“T knew I could do it; I knew I could get all I wanted to know 
out of this shallow-brained idiot,” he said to himself triumphantly. 

And then he told the shallow-brained idiot that he thought he would 
write a line to his brother; and on that pretence went into Philip’s office. 

Here, use his eyes as he might, he could discover nothing ; he could 
glean no stray scrap of information. The secrets that could be guarded 
by concealed Bramah locks and iron safes, with mystic words to be 
learned by the man who would open them, Philip Sheldon knew how 
to protect. Unhappily for himself, he had been compelled to confide 
some of his secrets to human receptacles not to be guarded by Bramah 
locks or mystic words. 

The lawyer did not waste much time in his brother’s office. A 
very hasty investigation showed him there was nothing to be learned 
from those bare walls and that inviolable cylinder-topped desk. He 
scribbled a few lines of commonplace at a table by the window; sealed 
and addressed his note; and then departed to despatch his telegram. 
“Phoenicians are rising rapidly,” he wrote, and that was all. He signed 
the despatch Frederick Orcott. 

“‘ Phil and Orcott may settle the business between them,” he said 
to himself, as he forged the Yorkshireman’s name. ‘ What I have to 
do is to get Phil away, and give Hawkehurst a chance of saving Tom 
Halliday’s daughter; and I sha’n’t stand upon trifles in the doing of it.” 

After having despatched this telegram, George Sheldon found him- 
self much too restless and excited for ordinary business. He, so re- 
nowned even amongst cool hands for exceptional coolness, was on this 
occasion thoroughly unnerved. He dropped into a city tavern, and 
refreshed himself with a dram. But, amidst all the bustle and clatter 
of a crowded bar, the face of Tom Halliday, haggard and worn with 
illness, was before his eyes, and the sound of Tom Halliday’s voice 
was in his ears. ‘I can’t settle to anything this afternoon,” he said 
to himself. “I'll run down to Bayswater, and see whether Hawke- 
hurst has managed matters with Nancy Woolper.” 


CnapTer III. 
THE SORTES VIRGILIANZE, 
Wuize George Sheldon was still in the depths of the City, Valentine 


Hawkehurst arrived at the gothic villa, where he asked to see Mrs. 
Woolper. Of the woman herself he knew very little; he had seen her 
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once or twice when some special mission brought her to the drawing- 
room ; and from Charlotte he had heard much of her affectionate solici- 
tude. To have been kind to his Charlotte was the strongest claim to 
his regard. 

“This woman’s help would be of inestimable service,” he thought ; 
“her age, her experience of sickness, her familiarity with the patient, 
especially adapt her for the office she will be required to fill. If Dr. 
Jedd should order a nurse to watch by the sick-bed, here is the nurse. 
If it should prove possible to remove the dear sufferer, here is the 
guardian best calculated to protect and attend her removal.” That the 
desperate step of an immediate marriage would be a wise step, Valen- 
tine could not doubt, since it would at once annihilate Mr. Sheldon’s 
chances, and destroy his motive. But in contemplating this desperate 
step Valentine had to consider the reputation as well as the safety of 
his future wife. He was determined that there should be no opportu- 
nity for scandal in the circumstances of his stolen marriage; no scope 
for future mischief from the malignity of tha‘ baffled villain, to whose 
schemes their marriage would give the death-blow. He, who from his 
cradle had been familiar with the darker side of life, knew how often the 
innocent carry a life-long burden, and perform a perpetual penance for 
the sins or the follies of others. And over his darling’s life in the future, 
should it please God that he might save her, he would have no shadow 
cast by imprudence of his in the present. 

“This sharp-witted, sharp-tongued Yorkshirewoman will be the 
woman of women to protect her,” he thought, as he seated himself 
in Mr. Sheldon’s study, whither the prim parlour-maid had ushered 
him. 

‘Mrs. Woolper have just gone up-stairs to clean herself,” she said ; 
‘“‘which we are a-having the dining-room and droring-room carpets up, 
while the family are away. Would you please to wait ?” 

Valentine looked at his watch. 

‘I cannot wait very long,” he said; “and I shall be obliged if 
you will tell Mrs. Woolper that I wish to see her on very important 
business.” 

The parlour-maid departed, and Valentine was left to endure the 
weariness of waiting until Mrs. Woolper should have “ cleaned herself.” 

Mr. Sheldon’s study at Bayswater did not offer much more to the 
eye of the investigator than Mr. Sheldon’s office in the City. There 
were the handsomely-bound books behind the inviolable plate-glass 
doors, and there was the neat writing-table with the machine for 
weighing letters, and the large business-like looking blotting-pad, and 
the ponderous brass-rimmed inkstand, with no nonsense about it; and 
yonder, on a clumsy little oak-table with thick legs, appeared the copy- 
ing-machine, with a big black iron lever, and a massive screw with 
which to screw all the spontaneous feeling out of every letter that came 
beneath its crushing influence. 
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Up and down this joyless den Valentine Hawkehurst paced, with 
the demon of impatience raging in his breast. The July sunshine 
blazed hot upon the window, and the voices of croquet-players in adja- 
cent gardens rose shrill upon the summer air. And there were girls 
playing croquet, while she, his “rose of the garden, garden of girls,” 
lay sick unto death! O, why could he not offer a hecatomb of these 
common creatures as a substitute for that one fair spirit ? 

He looked into the garden—the prim modern garden, but a few 
years reclaimed from that abomination of desolation, the “eligible lot 
of building land.” Across the well-kept lawn there brooded no shadow 
of old-world cedar, no century-old espaliers divided flower and kitchen 
ground, no box-edging of the early Hanoverian era bordered the beds 
of roses and mignonette. From one boundary-wall to the other there 
was not a bush old enough to hang an association upon. The stereo- 
typed bed of flaming yellow calceolaria balanced the conventional bed 
of flaming crimson verbena ; the lavender heliotrope faced the scarlet 
geranium, like the four corners in a quadrille. The garden was the 
modern nurseryman’s ideal of suburban horticulture, and no more. 
But to Valentine this half-acre of smooth lawn and Wimbledon gravel 
pathway had seemed fair as those pleasure-gardens of Semiramis, at the 
foot of the Bagistanos mountain, the fame whereof tempted Alexander 
to turn aside from the direct road, during his march from Chelone to 
the Nysaic horse-pastures. 

To-day the contemplation of that commonplace garden gave him 
direful pain. Should he ever walk there again with his dear love, or 
in any other garden upon earth? 

And then he thought of fairer gardens, in supernal regions whither 
his soul was slow to travel. ‘Not easy is the journey from earth to the 
stars,” says the sage; and from this young wanderer the stain of earthly 


travel had yet to be washed away. 
“Tf she is taken from me, shall I ever be pure enough to follow 


her?” he asked himself. ‘Will a life that began in such darkness 
ever rise to the light which is her natural element? Ifshe is taken, 
and I stay behind, and bear my burden patiently in the hope to follow 
her, will there not be a gate closed against me in the skies, beyond 
which I shall see her, shining among her kindred spirits, in the white 
robes of perfect innocence? Ah, my love, my love, as between us on 
this earth must for ever be a gulf your pure soul cannot pass, so between 
us in the skies will rise a barrier to sever me from your sweet company!” 

The thought of probable separation upon earth, of possible separa- 
tion in heaven, was too bitter to him. 

“JT will not think of these things,’ he said to himself; “I will not 
believe in the possibility of this sacrifice. Ah, no! she will be saved. 
Against that bright young life the awful fiat has not gone forth. 
Providence has been with me to-day. Providence will go with me till 
the end.” 

VOL, VII. K 
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He thought how other men had so stood as he was standing now, 
face to face with the great uncertainty, the crisis, the turning-point 
—the pivot on which life itself revolved. The pendulum of the 
mighty clock swings solemnly to and fro; with every vibration a 
moment ; with every moment each man’s shrouded fates move another 
step in their inexorable progress. And the end? What was the goal 
towards which those dark relentless shapes were moving ? 

He thought of Rousseau, balancing the awful question of his soul’s 
‘salvation ; his poor weak soul adrift upon a sea of doubt. 

“ Behold yonder tree which faces me, as I sit and meditate the 
problem of my destiny—the destiny of me, Jean Jacques Rousseau, self- 
conscious genius, and future regenerator of my age. I pick up a peb- 
ble, and poise it between my fingers before taking my aim. In another 
moment the question will be answered. If the pebble hits the tree, I, 
Jean Jacques, am reserved for salvation. If I miss—O awful, over- 
whelming possibility !—my name will blaze upon that dreadful scroll 
which numbers the damned.” 

Happily the tree is bulky, and within but a few yards of the specu- 
lator, and the great enigma of the Calvinistic church is answered in 
favour of Madame de Warenne’s protégé, whose propensities and pro- 
-clivities at that period did not very strongly indicate his claim to a 
place among the elect. 

Valentine remembered the sortes Virgiliane—the Wesleyan’s draw- 
‘ing of inferences from Bible texts. Ah, could he not find an answer to 
the question that was the one thought of his mind? He would find 
some answer—a lying oracle, perhaps. It might bea voice from heaven. 
Some temporary assuagement of this storm of doubt that raged in his 
breast. ‘‘I doubt if Mr. Sheldon owns either a Bible or an neid,” 
he said to himself, as he stopped in his rapid pacing of the room; “I 
will open the first book I can put my hand upon, and from the first 
line my eye falls on will draw an augury.” 

He looked about the room. Behind the glazed doors of the ma- 
‘hogany bookcase appeared Hume and Smollett, Scott and Shakespeare ; 
and conspicuous among these a handsome family Bible. But the glazed 
doors were locked. In Mr. Sheldon’s study there appeared to be no 
other books than these few standard works. Yes, on some obscure 
little shelves, low down in one of the recesses formed by the projec- 
tion of the fireplace and the chimney, there were three rows of large 
quarto volumes, in dingy dark-green cloth cases. 

What these volumes might contain, Valentine Hawkehurst knew 
not; and the very fact of his ignorance rendered these books all the 
more suitable for the purpose of augury. To dip for a sentence into 
-any of these unknown volumes would be a leap in darkness more pro- 
found than he could find in the Bible or the Zeid, where his own fore- 
knowledge of the text might unwittingly influence the oracle. He 
‘avent over to the recess, bent down, and ran his hand along the backs 
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of the volumes, with his face turned away from the books towards the 
window. 

“The first obstruction that arrests my hand shall determine my 
choice of the volume,” he said to himself. 

His hand ran easily along the volumes on the upper shelf—easily 
along the volumes on the second shelf; and he began to doubt whether 
this mode of determining his choice could be persisted in. But in its 
progress along the third and lowest range of volumes, his hand was 
arrested midway by a book which projected about half an inch beyond 
its fellows. 

He took this book out and carried it to the table, still without 
looking at it. He opened it, or rather let its leaves fall open of their 
own accord—still without looking at it; and then, with a strange 
superstitious fear—mingled in his mind with the natural shame that 
accompanied his conscious folly—he looked at the page before him. 
The line on which he fixed his eyes was the heading of a letter. It was 
in larger type than the rest of the page, and it was very plain to him, 
as he stood a little way from the table looking down at the open 
book. 

The line ran thus: 

“ ON THE FALLiBiLity oF CopPER GAUZE AS A TEST FOR THE DE- 
TECTION OF ARSENIO.” 

The book was a volume of the Lancet; the date twenty years ago. 

**What an oracle!” thought Valentine, with a cynical laugh at his 
own folly, and some slight sense of relief. In all feeble tamperings 
with powers invisible there lurks a sense of terror in the weak human 
heart. He had tempted those invisible ones, and the oracle he only 
half believed in might have spoken to his confusion and dismay. 
He was glad to think the line meant nothing. 

And yet, even in this dryasdust title of a scientific communication 
from a distinguished toxicologist, there was some sinister significance. 
It was the letter of a great chemist, who demonstrated therein the fal- 
libility of all tests in relation to a certain poison. It was one of those 
papers which, while they aid the cause of science, may also further the 
dark processes of the poisoner, by showing him the forces he has to 
encounter, and the weapons with which he may defend himself from 
their power. It is needless to dwell here upon the contents of this 
letter—one of a series on the same subject, or range of subjects. 
Valentine read it with eager interest. For him it had a terrible im- 
portance in its relation to the past and to the present. 

“T let the book fall open, and it opened at that letter,” he thought 
to himself. ‘* Will it open there a second time, I wonder ?” 

He repeated the experiment, and the book opened in the same place. 
Again; and again the book opened as before. Again, many times, and 
the result was still the same. 

After this he examined the book, and found that it had been 
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pressed open at this page, as by a reader leaning on the opened vol- 
ume. He examined it still more closely, and found here and there on 
the page faint indications of a pencil, which had underscored certain 
lines, and the marks of which had been as far as possible erased. 
The deduction to be drawn from these small facts seemed only too 
clear to Valentine Hawkehurst. By some one reader the pages had 
been deliberately and carefully studied. Could he doubt that reader 
to have been the man in whose possession he found the book, the 
man whom that very day he had heard plainly denounced as a poisoner? 

He drew out the previous volume, and in this a rapid search re- 
vealed to him a second fact, significant as the last. 

An old envelope marked the place where appeared an article on the 
coincidences common to the diagnostics of a certain type of low fever, 
and the diagnostics of a certain class of poisons. Here the volume 
again opened of itself, and a blot of ink on the page seemed to indi- 
cate that the open book had been leant upon by a person engaged in 
making memoranda of its contents. Nor was this all. The forgotten 
envelope that marked the place had its own dismal significance. The 
post-mark bore the date of the year and the month in which Charlotte’s 
father had died. 

While this volume was still open in his hand the door opened sud- 
denly, and Mrs. Woolper came into the room. 

She had kept Valentine waiting more than half an hour. He had 
little more than half an hour at most in which to break the ice of 
absolute strangeness, and sound the very depths of this woman’s 
character. If she had come to him earlier, when his plan of action 
was clear and definite, his imagination in abeyance, he would have gone 
cautiously to work, with slowness and deliberation. Coming to him 
now, when his mind, unsettled by the discovery of fresh evidence 
against Philip Sheldon, was divided between the past and the present, 
she took him off his guard, and he plunged at once into the subject 
that absorbed all his thoughts. 

Mrs. Woolper looked from Valentine to the open books on the table 
with a vague terror in her face. 

“‘T am sorry I was so long, sir; but I’d been polishing the grates 
and fenders, and such like, and my hands and face were blacker than a 
sweep’s. I hope there’s nothing wrong at the seaside, where Miss—” 

“There is much that’s wrong, Mrs. Woolper—hopelessly, irrecover- 
ably wrong. Miss Halliday is ill, very ill—doomed to die, ifshe remain 
in your master’s keeping.” 

“Lord help us, Mr. Hawkehurst! what do you mean ?” 

The terror in her face was no longer a vague terror. It had taken 
a form and substance; and was a terror unutterably hideous, if ever 
human countenance gave expression to human thought. 

“‘T mean that your master is better skilled in the use of the agents 
that kill than the agents that cure. Charlotte’s father came to Philip 
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Sheldon’s house a hale strong man, in the very prime of manhood. 
In that house he sickened of a nameless disease, and died, carefully 
tended by his watchful friend. The same careful watcher stands by 
Charlotte Halliday’s deathbed, and she is dying !” 

“Dying! O sir, for God’s sake, don’t say that!” 

“She is dying, as her father died before her, by the hand of Philip 
Sheldon.” 

“© sir! Mr. Hawkehurst!” cried the old woman, with clasped 
hands lifted in piteous supplication towards her master’s denouncer. 
“Tt’s not true. It is not true. For God’s dear love don’t tell me it is 
true! I nursed him when he was a baby, sir; and there wasn’t a little 
trouble I had to bear with him that didn’t make him all the dearer to 
me. I have sat up all the night through, sir, times and often, when he 
he was ill, and have heard Barlingford church-clock strike every hour 
of the long night; and O, if I had known that this could ever come to 
him, I should have wished him dead in the little crib where he lay and 
seemed so innocent. I tell you, sir, it can’t be true. His father and 
mother had been respected and looked up to in Barlingford for many 
a year. His grandfather and grandmother before them. There isn’t 
a name that stands better in those parts than the name of Sheldon. 
Do you think such a man would poison his friend ?” 

“ J said nothing about poison, Mrs. Woolper,” said Valentine sternly. 

This woman had known all, and had held her tongue like the rest, 
it seemed. To Valentine there was unutterable horror in the thought 
that a cold-blooded murder could be thus perpetrated in the sight of 
several people, and yet no voice be raised to denounce the assassin. 

* And this is our modern civilisation!” he said to himself. “Give 
me the desert or the jungle. The sons of Bowanee are no worse than 
Mr. Sheldon, and one might be on one’s guard against them.” 

Nancy Woolper looked at him aghast. He had said nothing about 
poisoni What, then,—had she betrayed her master ? 

He saw that she had known, or strongly suspected, the worst, in 
the case of Tom Halliday; and that she would easily be influenced to 
do all he wanted of her. 

** Mrs. Woolper, you must help me to save Charlotte,” he said with 
intensity. ‘* You made no attempt to save her father, though you sus- 
pected the cause of his death. I have this day seen Mr. Burkham, the 
doctor who attended Mr: Halliday, and from his lips I have heard the 
truth. I want you to accompany me to Hastings, and to take your 
place by Charlotte’s bed as her nurse and guardian. If Mr. Sheldon 
suspects your knowledge of the past, and I have little doubt that he 
does,”—a look in the housekeeper’s face told him that he was right— 
“you are of all people best fitted to guard that dear girl. Your part 
will not be a difficult one. If we dare remove her, we will remove her 
beyond the reach ofthat man’s power. If not, your task will be to pre- 
vent food or medicine, that his hand has touched, from approaching 
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her lips. You can do it. It will only be a question of tact and 
firmness. We shall have one of the greatest doctors in London for our 
guide. Will you come?” 

“*T don’t believe my master poisoned his friend,” said Nancy Wool- 
per doggedly; “nor I won’t believe it. You can’t force me to think 
bad of him I loved when he was little and helpless, and I carried him in 
my arms. What are you and your fine London doctor, Mr. Burkham 
—he was but a poor fondy, as I mind well—that I should take your 
word against my master? If that young man thought as Mr. Halliday 
was being poisoned, why didn’t he speak out, like a man, then? It’s 
a fine piece of work to bring it up against my master eleven years 
afterwards. As for young missy, she’s as sweet a young creature as 
ever lived, and I’d do anything to serve her. But I won’t think, and 
I can’t think, that my master would hurt a hair of her head. What 
would he gain by it?” 

“He has settled that with himself. He has gained by the death of 
Tom Halliday, and depend upon it he has made his plans to gain by 
the death of Tom Halliday’s daughter.” 

“T won't believe it,” the old woman repeated in the same dogged 
one. 

For such resistance as this Mr. Hawkehurst was in no manner 
prepared. He looked at his watch. The half-hour was nearly gone. 
There was little more time for argument. 

“Great Heaven!” he said to himself, “ what argument can I employ 
to influence this woman’s obdurate heart ?” 

What argument indeed? He knew of none stronger than those he 
had used. He stood for some moments baffled and helpless, staring 
absently at the face of his watch, and wondering what he was to do next. 

As Valentine Hawkehurst stood thus, there came a loud ringing of 
the bell, following quickly on the sound of wheels grinding against the 
curb-stone. 

Mrs. Woolper opened the door and looked out into the hall. 

“It’s master!” cried one of the maids, emerging from the disor- 
ganised dining-room, “ and missus, and Miss Halliday, and Miss Paget, 
—and all the house topsy-turvy !” 

“Charlotte here!’ exclaimed Valentine. ‘You are dreaming, girl.” 

“ And you told me she was dying!” said Mrs. Woolper, with a look 
of triumph. ‘ What becomes of your fine story now ?” 

“It is Miss Halliday !” cried the housemaid, as she opened the door. 
“And O my,” she added, looking back into the hall with a sorrowful 
face, “ how bad she do look!” 

Valentine ran out to the gate. Yes; there were two cabs, one laden 
with luggage, the two cabmen busy about the doors of the vehicles, a 
little group of stragglers waiting to see the invalid young lady alight. 
It was the next best thing to a funeral. 

“0, don’t she look white !” cried a shrill girl with a baby in her arms. 
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“In a decline, I dessay, pore young thing,” said a matron, in an- 
audible aside to her companion. 

Valentine dashed amongst the group of stragglers. He pushed 
away the girl with the baby, the housemaid who had run out behind 
him, Mr. Sheldon, the cabman, everyone; and in the next moment 
Charlotte was in his arms, and he was carrying her into the house. 

He felt as if he had been in a dream; and all that exceptional force 
which the dreamer sometimes feels he felt in this crisis. He carried 
his dear burden into the study, followed by Mr. Sheldon and Diana 
Paget. The face that drooped upon his shoulder showed deadly white 
against his dark-blue coat; the hand which he clasped in his, ah, how 
listless and feeble! 

“Valentine!” the girl said, in a low, drowsy voice, lifting her eyes 
to his face, “is this you? I have been 60 ill, so tired; and they would 
bring meaway. To be near the doctors, papa says. Do you think any 
doctors will be able to cure me?” 

“Yes, dear, with God’s help. I am glad he has brought you here. 
And now I must run away,” he said, when he had placed Charlotte in 
Mr. Sheldon’s arm-chair, “for a very little while, darling. I have seen 
a doctor, a man in whom I have more confidence than I have in Dr. 
Doddleson. I am going to fetch him, my dearest,” he added tenderly, 
as he felt the feeble hand cling to his; “I shall not be long. Do you 
think I shall not hurry back to you? My dearest one, when I return, 
it will be to stay with you—for ever.” 

She was too ill to note the significance of his words; she only knew 
that they gave her comfort. He hurried from the room. In less than 
an hour he must be at the London-bridge terminus, or in all probability 
the five-o’clock train would carry Dr. Jedd to St. Leonards; and on Dr. 
Jedd his chief hope rested. 

“Do you believe me now?” he asked of Mrs. Woolper, as he went 
out into the hall. 

“TI do,” she answered in a whisper; “and I will do what you 
want.” 

She took his hand in her wrinkled horny palm and grasped it firmly. 
He felt that in this firm pressure there was a promise sacred as any oath 
ever registered on earth. He met Mr. Sheldon on the threshold, and 
passed him without a word. The time might come in which he would’ 
have to mask his thoughts, and stoop to the hateful hypocrisy of civility 
to this man; but he had not yet schooled himself to do this. At the 
gate he met George Sheldon. 

“* What’s up now ?” asked the lawyer. 

“Did you send your message ?” 

“Yes; I telegraphed to Phil.” 

“Tt has been trouble wasted. He has brought her home.” 

“What does that mean ?” 

“Who knows? I pray God that he may have overreached himself: 
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I have set a watch upon my dear love, and no further harm shall come 
to her. I am going to fetch Dr. Jedd.” 

“ And you are not afraid of Phil’s smelling a rat ?” 

* T am afraid of nothing that he can do henceforward. If it is not 
too late to save her, I will save her.” 

He waited for no more, but jumped into the cab. 

“ London-bridge terminus! You must get me there by a quarter 
to five,” he said to the driver. 

George Sheldon went no further than the gate of his brother’s 
domain. 

“‘T wonder whether the Harold’s-hill people will send that telegram 
after him,” he thought. “It'll be rather unpleasant for Fred Orcott if 
they do. But it’s ten to one they won’t. The normal condition of 
every seaside lodging-house keeper is one degree removed from idiotcy.” 


Hook the Aint. 
THROUGH THE FURNACE. 


CHAPTER I. 
SOMETHING TOO MUCH, 


‘Ts that young man mad ?” asked Philip Sheldon, as he went into 
his study immediately after Valentine had passed him in the hall. 

The question was not addressed to any particular individual; and 
Diana, who was standing near the door by which Mr. Sheldon entered, 
took upon herself to answer it. 

“T think he is very anxious,”’ she said in a half-whisper. 

“What brought him here just now? He did not know we were 
coming home.” 

Mrs. Woolper answered this question. 

“‘He came for something for Miss Charlotte, sir; some books as 
she’d had from the library. ‘They’d not been sent back; and he came 
to see about their being sent.” 

“What books ?” murmured Charlotte. But a pressure from Mrs. 
Woolper’s hand prevented her saying more. 

“TI never encountered anyone with so little self-command,” said Mr. 
Sheldon. “If he is going to rush in and out of my house in that man- 
ner, I must really put a stop to his visits altogether. I cannot suffer 
that kind ofthing. For Charlotte’s welfare quiet is indispensable ; and 
if Mr. Hawkehurst’s presence is to bring noise and excitement, Mr. 
Hawkehurst must not cross this threshold.” 

He spoke with suppressed anger; with such evident effort to restrain 
his anger, that it would have seemed as ifhis indignation against Valen- 
tine was no common wrath. 
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Charlotte caught his last words. 

“ Dear papa,” she pleaded in her faint voice, “ pray do not be angry 
with Valentine ; he is so anxious about me.” 

“T am not angry with him; but while you are ill, I will have quiet 
—at any price.” 

“Then I’m sure you should not have brought Charlotte home,” 
exclaimed Georgy in tones of wailing and lamentation ; “for of all the 
miseries in life, there is nothing worse than coming home in the very 
midst of a general cleaning. It was agreed between Ann Woolper and 
me that there should be a general cleaning while we were away at the 
seaside. We were to be away a fortnight, and everything was to be as 
neat as a new pin when we came home. But here we are back in less 
than a week, and everything at: sixes and sevens. Where we are to 
dine I know not; and as for the carpets, they are all away at the 
beating-place, and Ann tells me they won’t be home till Friday.” 

“We can exist without carpets,” answered Mr. Sheldon in a hard 
dry voice. “I suppose they are seeing to Miss Halliday’s room ?” he 
added, addressing himself to Mrs. Woolper. ‘ Why don’t you go and 
look after them, Nancy ?” 

‘Sarah knows what she has to do. The bedrooms was done first ; 
and there’s not much amiss in Miss Charlotte’s room.” 

Mr. Sheldon dropped wearily into a chair. He looked pale and hag- 
gard. Throughout the journey he had been unfailing in his attention 
to the invalid; but the journey had been fatiguing ; for Charlotte Hal- 
liday was very ill—so ill as to be unable to avoid inflicting trouble 
upon others. The weariness—the dizziness—the dull intervals of semi- 
consciousness—the helpless, tottering walk, which was like the walk of 
intoxication rather than ordinary weakness—the clouded sight—all the 
worst symptoms of this nameless disease, had every hour grown more 
alarming. . 

Against this journey to London Mrs. Sheldon and Diana had pleaded 
—Georgy with as much earnestness as she could command; Diana as 
forcibly as she dared argue a question in which her voice had so little 
weight. 

But upon this point Mr. Sheldon was adamant. 

** She will be better off in London,” he said resolutely. “This trip 
to the seaside was a whim of my wife’s; and, like most other whims of 
my wife's, it has entailed trouble and expense upon me. Of course, I 
know that Georgy did it for the best,” he added, in reply to a reproach- 
ful “O Philip!” from Mrs. Sheldon. ‘But the whole business has 
been a mistake. No sooner are we comfortably settled down here, than 
Hawkehurst takes it into his head to be outrageously alarmed about 
Charlotte, and wants to bring half-a-dozen doctors round the poor girl’s 
bed, to her inevitable peril; for in an illness which begins and ends in 
mental depression, all appearance of alarm is calculated to do mischief.” 

Having said this, Mr. Sheldon lost no time in making arrange- 
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ments for the journey. A carriage was ordered; all possible prepara- 
ations were made for the comfort of the invalid—everything that care 
or kindness could do was done; but the cruelty of the removal was 
not the less obvious. Georgy wailed piteously about the sixes and 
sevens to which they were being taken. Diana cared nothing about 
sixes and sevens; but she felt supreme indignation against Charlotte’s 
stepfather, and she did not attempt to conceal her feelings. 

Nor was it without an effort to oppose Mr. Sheldon’s authority that 
Miss Paget succumbed to the force of circumstances. She appealed to 
his wife. 

“Dear Mrs. Sheldon, I beg you not to suffer Lotta’s removal,” she 
said earnestly. “ You do not know how ill she is—nor can Mr. Sheldon 
know, or he would not take such a step. As her mother, your autho- 
rity is superior to his; you have but to say that she shall not be taken 
from this house in her present state of prostration and sickness.” 

“T have only to say!” cried Georgy piteously. ‘“O Diana, how can 
you say such a thing? What would be Mr. Sheldon’s feelings if I were 
to stand up against him, and declare that Charlotte should not be 
moved? And he so anxious too, and so clever. I’m sure his conduct 
about my poor dear Lotta is positively beautiful. I never saw such 
anxiety. Why, he has grown ten years older in his looks since the 
beginning of her illness. People go on about stepfather this, and 
stepfather that, until a poor young widow is almost frightened to marry 
again. But I don’t believe a real father ever was more thoughtful or 
more careful about a real daughter than Philip has been about Lotta. 
And what a poor return it would be if I were to oppose him now, when 
he says that the removal will be for Charlotte’s good, and that she will 
be near clever doctors—if she should require clever doctors! You don’t 
know how experienced he is, and how thoughtful. I shall never forget 
his kindness to poor Tom.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Miss Paget impatiently, “ but Mr. Halliday died.” 

“O Diana,” whimpered Georgy, “I did not think you could be 
so unkind as to remind me of that.” 

“T only want to remind you that Mr. Sheldon is not infallible.” 

Mr. Sheldon entered the room at this juncture, and Diana left it, 
passionately indignant against the poor weak creature, to whom no 
crisis, no danger, could give strength of mind or will. 

“A sheep would make some struggle for her lamb,” she thought 
angrily. “Mrs. Sheldon is lower than a sheep.” 

It was the first time she had thought unkindly of this weak soul, 
and her anger soon melted to pity for the powerless nature which Mr. 
Sheldon held in such supreme control. She made no further attempt 
at resistance after this; but went to Charlotte’s room and prepared for 
the journey. 

“©, why am I to be moved, dear?” the girl asked piteously. “I 
am too ill to be moved.” 
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“Tt is for your good, darling. Mr. Sheldon wants you to be near 
the great physicians, who can give you health and strength.” 

“There are no physicians who can do that. Let me stay here, Di. 
Beg papa to let me stay here.” 

Diana hid her face upon the invalid’s shoulder. Her tears choked 
her. To repress her grief was agony scarcely endurable. But she did 
hide all trace of anger and sorrow, and cheered the helpless traveller 
throughout the weariness of the journey. 


Charlotte was lying on a sofa in her bedroom, with Mrs. Woolper 
in attendance upon her, when Dr. Jedd arrived. It was a quarter to 
six, and the low western sunshine flooded the room. 

The physician came with Valentine, and did not ask to see Mr. 
Sheldon before going to his patient’s room. He told the housemaid 
who admitted him to show the way to Miss Halliday’s room. 

‘‘ The nurse is there, I suppose ?” he said to the girl. 

“Yes, sir; leastways, Mrs. Woolper.” 

“That will do.” 

Mr. Sheldon heard the voice in the hall, and came out of the library 
as the doctor mounted the first step of the stairs. 

“Who is this? What is this?” he asked of Valentine Hawkehurst. 

“T told you I was not satisfied with Dr. Doddleson’s opinion,” 
answered the young man coolly. “This gentleman is here by appoint- 
ment with me.” 

“‘ And pray by what right do you bring a doctor of your own choos- 
ing to visit my stepdaughter without previous consultation with me?” 

‘By the right of my love for her. I am not satisfied as to the 
medical treatment your stepdaughter has received in this house, Mr. 
Sheldon, and I want to be satisfied. Miss Halliday is something more 
than your stepdaughter, remember: she is my promised wife. Dr. 
Jedd’s opinion will be more assuring to me than the opinion of Dr. 
Doddleson.” - 

At the sound of Dr. Jedd’s name Mr. Sheldon started slightly. 
It was a name he knew only too well—a name he had seen among 
the medical witnesses in the great Fryar trial, the record of which had 
for him possessed a hideous fascination. He had fancied himself in 
the poisoner Fryar’s place; and the fancy had sent an icy chill through 
his veins. But in the next minute he had said to himself, “ I am not 
such a reckless fool as that man Fryar was; and have run no such risks: 
as he ran.” 

At the name of Jedd the same icy shiver ran through his veins 
again. His tone of suppressed anger changed to a tone of civility which 
was almost sycophantic. 

“T have the honour to know Dr. Jedd by repute very well indeed, 
and I withdraw my objection to your course of proceeding, my dear 
Hawkehurst ; though I am sure Dr. Jedd will agree with me that such 
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a course is completely against all professional etiquette, and that Dr. 
Doddleson will have the right to consider himself aggrieved.” 

‘‘There are cases in which one hardly considers professional eti- 
quette. I shall be very happy to meet Dr. Doddleson to-morrow morn- 
ing. But as Mr. Hawkehurst was very anxious that I should see Miss 
Halliday to-night, I consented to waive all ceremony, and come with 
him on the spot.” 

“‘T cannot blame his anxiety to secure so valuable an opinion. I 
only wonder what lucky star guided him to so excellent an adviser.” 

Mr. Sheldon looked from Dr. Jedd to Valentine Hawkehurst as he 
said this. The physician’s face told him no more than he might have 
learnt from a blank sheet of paper. Valentine’s face was dark and 
gloomy; but that gloomy darkness might mean no more than natural 
grief. 

“T will take you to my stepdaughter’s room at once,” he said to 
the physician. 

“T think it will be better for me to see the young lady alone,” the 
Doctor answered coolly; “that is to say, in the presence of her nurse 
only.” 

‘* As you please,” Mr. Sheldon replied. 

He went back to his study. Georgy was sitting there, whimpering 
in a feeble way at intervals; and near her sat Diana, silent and gloomy. 
A settled gloom, as of the grave itself, brooded over the house. Mr. 
Sheldon flung himself into a chair with an impatient gesture. He had 
sneered at the inconvenience involved in uncarpeted floors, but he was 
beginning to feel the aggravation of that inconvenience. These two 
women in his study were insupportable to him. It seemed as if there 
was no room in the house in which he could be alone; and just now he 
had bitter need of solitary meditation. 

‘* Let them arrange the dining-room somehow, carpet or no carpet,” 
he said to his wife. “We must have some room to dine in; and I 
can’t have you here, Georgy ; I have letters to write.” 

Mrs. Sheldon and Diana were not slow to take the hint. 

‘**T’m sure I don’t want to be here, or anywhere,” exclaimed Georgy 
in piteous accents; “I feel so miserable about Charlotte, that if I could 
lie down and die, it would be a comfort to me. And it really seems a 
mockery having dinner at such atime. It’s just as it was during poor 
Tom’s illness; there were fowls and all sorts of things cooked, and no 
one ever ate them.” 

“For God’s sake, go away!” cried Mr. Sheldon anaes ; “your 
perpetual clack is torture to me.” 

Georgy hurried from the room, followed closely by Diana. 

“Did you ever see anyone more anxious ?” Mrs. Sheldon asked, with 
something like pride. 

“‘T would rather see Mr. Sheldon less anxious,” Diana answered 
gravely. 
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CHAPTER II. 
DR, JEDD'S OPINION, 


Aronk, Philip Sheldon breathed more freely. He paced the room, 
waiting for the appearance of the Doctor; and with almost every turn 
he looked at the clock upon the chimney-piece. 

How intolerable seemed the slow progress of the moments! How 
long that man Jedd was staying in the sick-room! And yet, not long; 
it was he, Philip Sheldon, who was losing count of time. Where was 
Valentine? He opened the door of the room, and looked out. Yes, 
there was a figure on the stairs. The lover was waiting the physician’s 
verdict. 

A door on the landing above opened, and the step of the Doctor 
sounded on the upper flight. Mr. Sheldon waited for Dr. Jedd’s ap- 
pearance. 

“T shall be glad to hear your opinion,” he said quietly; and the 
Doctor followed him into the study. Valentine followed the Doctor, 
to Mr. Sheldon’s evident surprise. 

“Mr. Hawkehurst is very anxious to hear what I have to say,” said 
Dr. Jedd; “and I really see no objection to his hearing it.” 

“ Tf you have no objection, I can have none,” Mr. Sheldon answered. 
“T must confess, your course of proceeding appears to me altogether 
exceptional, and—” 

“Yes, Mr. Sheldon; but then, you see, the case is altogether an 
exceptional case,” said the physician gravely. 

“You think so ?” 

“Decidedly. The young lady is in extreme danger. Yes, Mr. Shel- 
don, in extreme danger. The mistake involved in her removal to-day 
is amistake which I cannot denounce too strongly. Ifyou had wanted 
to kill your stepdaughter, you could scarcely have pursued a more likely 
course for the attainment of your object. No doubt you were actuated 
by the most amiable motives. I can only regret that you should have 
acted without competent advice.” 

“T believed myself to be acting for the best,” replied Philip Sheldon, 
in a strange mechanical way. 

He was trying to estimate the true meaning ofthe Doctor’s address. 
Was he merely expressing anger against an error of ignorance or stu- 
pidity ; or was there a more fatal significance in his words? 

“You overwhelm me,” the stockbroker said presently; “ you posi- 
tively overwhelm me, by your view of my daughter’s condition. Dr. 
Doddleson apprehended no danger. He saw our dear girl on Sunday 
morning—yesterday morning,” added Mr. Sheldon, wonder-stricken to 
find that the interval was so brief between the time in which he had 
walked with Valentine and Dr. Doddleson in the garden at Harold’s- 
hill and the present moment. To Valentine it seemed still more won- 
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derful. What a bridgeless gulf between yesterday morning and to- 
night! All his knowledge of this man Sheldon, all the horror in- 
volved in Tom Halliday’s death, had come upon him in that brief 
span. 

“T should like to see Dr. Doddleson’s prescriptions,” said Dr. Jedd 
with grave politeness. 

Mr. Sheldon produced them from his pocket-book with an unshaken 
hand. No change of countenance, no tremulous hand, no broken voice, 
betrayed his apprehension. The one distinguishing mark of his manner 
was an absent, half-mechanical tone, as of a man whose mind is em- 
ployed otherwise than in the conversation of the moment. Prompt at 
calculation always, he was at this crisis engaged in a kind of mental 
arithmetic. ‘‘The chances of defeat, so much; the chances of detec- 
tion, ——?” 

A rapid survey of his position told him what those chances were. 
Detection by Dr. Jedd? Yes. That had come to him already, perhaps. 
But would any actual harm to him come of such detection ? 

He calculated the chances for and against this—and the result was 
in his favour. That Dr. Jedd should form certain opinions of Miss 
Halliday’s case was one thing; that he should give public utterance to 
those opinions was another thing. 

“ What can his opinion matter to me?” Mr. Sheldon asked himself; 
“opinion cannot touch me in a case where there is no such thing as 
certainty. He has seen the dilatation of the pupil—even that old fool 
Doddleson saw it—and has taken fright. But no jury in England 
would hang a man on such evidence as that; or ifajury could be found 
to put the rope round a man’s neck, the British public and the British 
press would be pretty sure to get the rope taken off again.” 

*‘ Chloric ether, spirits of ammonia—hum, ha, hum—yes,” muttered 
Dr. Jedd, looking at one prescription. ‘ Quinine, yes; aqua pura,” he 
murmured, looking at another. 

He threw them aside with a half-contemptuous gesture; and then 
took up a pen and began to write. 

**My mode of treatment will be quite different from that adopted 
by Dr. Doddleson,” he said; “but I apprehend no difficulty in bringing 
that gentleman round to my view of the case when we meet.” 

As he wrote his prescription, Philip Sheldon rose and looked over his 
shoulder. 

The form of the prescription told him that Dr. Jedd knew—all! 
He had suspected this from the first; and the confirmation of this sus- 
picion did not shake him. He grew firmer, indeed; for now he knew 
on what ground he was standing, and what forces were arrayed against 
him. 

“T really do not understand the basis of your treatment,” he said, 
still looking over the physician’s shoulder. 

Dr. Jedd turned his chair with a sudden movement and faced him. 
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“Am I talking to Mr. Sheldon the stockbroker, or Mr. Sheldon 
the surgeon-dentist ?” he asked. 

This was a blow. This allusion to the past was a sharper stroke 
than any that Philip Sheldon had before received. He looked at Valen- 
tine; from Valentine to the physician. What did it mean, this mention 
ofthe past? That blabbing fool George had talked to his friend of the 
days in Fitzgeorge-street, no doubt; and Valentine had blabbed Mr. 
Sheldon’s antecedents to the physician. 

Was this what it all meant? Or did it mean more than this? 
Whatever it might mean, he faced the hidden danger; and met the 
uncertainties of his position as calmly as he met its certainties. 

“T have no desire to interfere with your treatment,” he said very 
quietly ; “but I have some knowledge of the Pharmacopceia, and I 
confess myself quite at a loss to understand your prescription.” 

** Dr. Doddleson will understand it when he has heard my opinion. 
There is no time to be lost.—Mr. Hawkehurst, will you take this to the 
chemist, and wait for the medicine? Miss Halliday cannot take it too 
soon. I shall be here to-morrow at nine o’clock.—If you wish me to 
see Dr. Doddleson, Mr. Sheldon, you will perhaps arrange an appoint- 
ment with him for that hour.” 

‘Tt is rather an early hour.” 

“No hour is too early in a case attended with so much danger. 
Perhaps it would be as well for me to call on Dr. Doddleson as I drive 
home. I shall make a point of seeing Miss Halliday twice a day. I 
find your housekeeper a very sensible person. She will remain in 
close attendance upon the sick-room ; and I must beg that there is no 
quackery—no home-made remedies. I have given your housekeeper 
all directions as to treatment and diet, and she has my orders to allow 
no one but herself in the invalid’s room. There is a marked tendency 
to delirium, and quiet is indispensable.” 

“T have said as much myself,” answered Mr. Sheldon. 

“Mr. Hawkehurst will undertake to see to the making-up of my 
prescriptions,” continued Dr. Jedd as he drew on his gloves. “He 
is very anxious about the young lady, and it will afford him some 
relief of mind to be employed in her service. No, thanks,” he said, 
putting aside Mr. Sheldon’s hand as that gentleman offered him his 
fee. “I have already received my honorarium from Mr. Hawke- 
hurst.” 

There was no more to be said. The physician wished the two men 
good-evening, and returned to his carriage to be driven home to dinner 
by way of Plantagenet-square, where he saw Dr. Doddleson, and ap- 
pointed to meet him next day, much to the delight of that individual, 
who was proud to be engaged in a case with the great Jedd. 

Valentine left the house on the heels of the Doctor. He came back 
in about twenty minutes with the medicine. He did not go to the 
principal gate, but to a little side-gate, near the offices of the gothic 
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villa—a gate to which butchers and bakers came with their wares in 
the morning. 

“T want to see Miss Paget,” he said to the maid who answered 
his summons; “and I want to see her without disturbing Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheldon. Do you know where to find her?” 

“Yes, sir; she’s in her own room. I took her a cup of tea there ten 
minutes ago. She’s got a headache with fretting about our poor young 
lady, and she won’t go down to dinner with master and missus.” 

*‘ Will] you ask her to step out here and speak to me for a few 
minutes ?” 

“* Won’t you come indoors and see her, sir ?” 

“No; I’d rather see her in the garden.” 

It was still daylight here, but it was growing shadowy among the 
avenues in Kensington Gardens. The gate near which Valentine waited 
was not to be seen from the windows of dining or drawing-room. 

The housemaid ran off to summon Miss Paget; and in less than five 
minutes Diana appeared, dressed in her hat and garden-jacket. 

‘Will you come out into the road with me, dear?” asked Valentine. 
‘“*T have something serious to say to you.” 

‘* And I am so anxious to hear what the doctor has said,” answered 
Diana, as she took Valentine’s arm. 

The road before the Lawn was very quiet at this hour of the evening, 
and here they were safely beyond Mr. Sheldon’s ken. 

“Tell me the doctor’s opinion, Valentine,” Diana said eagerly. 
“Does he think the case very serious ?” 

“He does. it is more serious than you or I could have imagined, 
if Providence had not helped me to discover the truth.” 

“What do you mean, Valentine ?” 

He gave her in brief the story of his day’s work. She listened to 
him breathlessly, but uttered no exclamation until his story was finished. 

“It is most horrible,” she said at last; “but I believe it is most 
true. There has been so much in that man’s conduct that has mysti- 
fied me; and ¢his explains all. But what earthly motive can have 
prompted this hideous crime ?” 

‘* He believes that he has a beneficial interest in her death. I can- 
not fully understand his motive; but, rely upon it, there is a motive, 
and a sufficient one. And I have let that man delude me into belief 
in his honesty, after I had been warned against him! But there is no 
time for regrets. Diana, I look to you to help me in saving my dear 
love.” 

Tt is not too late to save her ?” 

“ Dr. Jedd will commit himself to no positive statement. He tells 
me she is in danger; but he does not refuse all hope. Now listen, my 
dear. In that house I have only two people to help me—Ann Woolper 
and yourself. Ann Woolper I hold only by a feeble bond, I think 
she will be true to us; but Iam not sure of her. Sheldon’s influence 
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over her is a powerful one; and God knows what concession he might 
extort from her. She is the ostensible guardian of Charlotte’s room ; 
you must contrive to be the real guardian. You must keep custody 
over the custodian. How is your room situated in relation to Charlotte’s 
room ?” 

“The doors of the two rooms are exactly opposite.” 

“ Providence favours us there. Can you keep watch over Charlotte’s 
door from your room without making your guardianship too apparent ?”” 

**T can.” : 

*“* Day and night ?” 

“ Day and night.” 

“God bless you, dear! Her life may be saved by your fidelity.” 

‘*T would do as much to render her a smaller service.” 

“‘ My dear girl! And now go back to the house. Here is the med- 
icine. You will give that into Mrs. Woolper’s hands; she has received 
her instructions from Dr. Jedd, and those instructions leave no room 
for doubt. If she permits Sheldon to tamper with the medicine or 
the food of her patient, she will be the wilful accomplice of a murderer. 
I think she may be trusted.” 

“‘T will watch her.” 

“The charge of procuring the medicine is mine. I shall come to 
this house many times in the course of every day; but I am bound to 
prepare myself for the hour in which Mr. Sheldon may forbid me his 
house. In that event I shall core to this gate. I suppose the servants 
would stand by me if you pleaded for me?” 

“T am sure they would.” 

“ And now, dear, go; the medicine is wanted. I shall come back 
in a few hours to inquire if there is any change for the better. Go.” 

They had returned to the gate ere this. He grasped the hand 
which she held out to him, and stood by the little gate watching her 
till she disappeared through the door of the servants’ quarters. When 
the door closed, he walked slowly away. He had done all that it was 
possible for him to do, and now came his worst misery. There was 
nothing left for him but to wait the issue of events. 

What was he to do? Go home to his lodgings—eat, drink, sleep ? 
Was it possible for him to eat or to sleep while that precious life 
trembled in the balance? He walked slowly along the endless roads 
and terraces ina purposeless way. Careless people pushed against him, 
or he pushed against them; children brushed past him as they ran. 
What a noisy, busy, clattering world it seemed! And she lay dying! 
O, the droning, dreary organs, and the hackneyed, common tunes, how 
excruciating they were to him to-night! 

He emerged into the high-road by and by, in all the bustle and riot 
of Notting-hill. The crowded shops, the clamorous people, seemed 
strange to him. It was like the clamour of a foreign city. He walked 
on past the bustle and riot, by the quieter terraces near Holland-park, 
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and still held on to Shepherd’s-bush, where he went into a little public- 
house and called for some brandy. 

There was a bench on one side of the space in front of the bar, and 
towards this he pushed his way. 

“Where are you shoving to, my young swell?” growled a sturdy 
cabman, indignant at the outrage inflicted by Valentine’s elbows; but 
in the next moment the sturdy cabman dashed suddenly forward and 
caught the young swell in his strong arms. 

“‘ My eye, young un!” he cried; “where do you want to go to?— 
Here, someone bring a mug of cold water; I’m blest if he ain’t in a 
fit !”” 

Happily it was no fit, only a dead faint into which Mr. Hawke- 
hurst had fallen. He came back to consciousness presently, after a few 
spoonfuls of brandy had been forced into his mouth, and looked about. 
him with a helpless stare. 

“Tm jiggered if I don’t believe he’s fainted for want of wittles !” 
cried the cabman. “They keeps up till they drop, sometimes, these 
seedy swells—walks about lookin’ like so many Doxsays, on a hempty 
stomach. Here, someone bring a plate o’ cold meat, and look sharp. 
about it. T’ll stand sam.” 

Valentine looked up with a faint smile. 

“ And I'll stand sam for anything you like to order, my friend,” 
he said, holding out his hand to the good-natured cabman. “I’ve 
eaten nothing since last night; but I haven’t fasted for want of money. 
There are worse troubles than an empty pocket, and I’m not unac- 
quainted with that.” 

“I’m sure I beg your pardon, sir,” said the man sheepishly, very 
much ashamed of his benevolence ; “ but, you see, it ain’t the fust time 
I’ve seen a swell come to the pavement with a cropper, in consequence 
of having gone it too fast, and cleaned hisself out, ina manner of speak- 
ing.” 

CuaptTer III. 
NON DORMIT JUDAS, 


THE summer darkness closed round the Bayswater villa, but of sleep 
there was little for anyone in that household during this sad night. 
Is there not, in almost every household, a memory of such days and 
nights—dread intervals in which the common course of life and time 
seems to be suspended, and all the interests of the universe hang upon 
the fitful breath of one dear sufferer ? 

Lonely were the watchers in Mr. Sheldon’s house. Georgy was in 
her own room, forbidden to disturb the invalid by her restless presence 
—now lying down, now pacing to and fro, now praying a little, now 
crying a little—the very ideal of helpless misery. 

In the sick-room there was no one but the invalid and Ann Wool- 
per. In the room opposite watched Diana Paget, her door ajar, her 
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senses sharpened by anxiety, quick to hear the faintest sound of footfall 
on the stairs, or to feel the slightest vibration from stealthily-opened 
door on the story below. 

Alone in the study sat Philip Sheldon, at the table where he was 
accustomed to write—a blank sheet of paper before him, a pen held 
loosely in his outstretched hand, and his eyes fixed in an unseeing gaze 
upon the bookcase opposite—the living image of care. Now that the 
turmoil of the day was done, and there was silence in the house, he- 
had set himself to face his position. It was no trifling task which he 
had to perform. Not one difficulty, or one set of difficulties, had he 
to meet and master. The armed enemies upspringing from the dragon’s- 
teeth which he had sown were not to be set fighting amongst them- 
selves, nor were they to be smashed by any rocks that he could hurl 
amongst them. They stood around him in an awful circle, and turn 
which way he would, he saw the same appalling figure, armed to ‘the 
teeth, and invincible as death. 

What had he to fear? 

Detection of a past crime? No, that was a fool’s terror which 
shook him at the sound of Tom Halliday’s name—a child’s fear of 
the nursery bogie. Detection in the present was more to be dreaded. 
The work that he had done was, according to his belief, work that could 
not be proved against him. But there are crimes of which to be 
accused is to be condemned. Lawyers may plead, and juries may 
acquit; but the fiat of public opinion goes forth against the suspected 
wretch, and on his forehead for ever shows the dark brand of Cain. 

For the criminal of almost every shade of colour, save this one dread 
hue, society has a sanctuary and earth a refuge. The forger may find a 
circle in which the signing of another man’s name, under the pressure 
of circumstances, is held to be a misfortune rather than an offence.. 
The swindler has the gentlemanly brotherhood and sisterhood of Macaire 
for his family, and need never be lonely. The thief may dance away 
his jovial nights among kindred spirits, and be carried to his grave by - 
sorrowing fellow-artists. The coiner may be jolly in his hiding-place 
among his chosen band of brother coiners. But for the murderer there- 
is no such thing as human sympathy; and, when the blood of Naney- 
dyes his cruel hand, Bill Sykes may thank God if he has a dog that wilk 
follow him to his wretched end, for from mankind he can hope nothing: 

Mr. Sheldon did not contemplate his position from any sentimental 
point of view; but he told himself that to be suspected of having 
poisoned his friend, and to be accused of poisoning, or attempting to- 
poison, his daughter, would be ruin—ruin social and commercial, ruin 
complete and irretrievable. 

And having faced one of these dread armed antagonists, he passed 
on to another shadowy enemy. 

What if Charlotte recovered, and he escaped the taint of uttered sus- 
picion—for Dr. Jedd’s private opinion he cared very little—what then? 
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Then the grim antagonist lifted his visor and showed him the coun- 
tenance of Commercial Disgrace. 

Unless within the next few weeks he could command from eight to 
ten thousand pounds, his disgrace as a member of the Stock Exchange 
was inevitable. Charlotte’s death would give him the means of raising 
as much upon the policies of assurance obtained by her, and which, by 
the terms of her will, he would inherit. The life-insurance people might 
be somewhat slow to settle his claims; but he had all possible faci- 
lities for the raising of money upon any tangible security, and he could 
count upon immediate cash in the event of Charlotte’s death. 

But what if she should not die? What if this nameless languor, 
this mysterious atrophy, taken vigorously in hand by Dr. Jedd, should 
be vanquished, and the girl should live? 

What indeed? A sharp spasm contracted the stockbroker’s hard 
cold face as he pictured to himself the result of failure. 

He saw the crowd of busy faces in the House, and heard the low 
hum of many voices, and the dull sound of the big half-glass doors 
swinging to and fro, and the constant tread of hurrying feet. He heard 
the buzz of voices and the tramp of feet stop as suddenly as if that busy 
tide of human life had been arrested by an enchanter’s wand. The 
enchanter is no other than the head-waiter of the Stock Exchange, 
who takes his position by a stand in the midst of that great meeting- 
place, and removes his hat. 

After that sudden silence comes a faint sound of anxious whisper- 
ings; and then again a second silence, still more profound, prevails in 
that assembly. Three times, with wooden hammer sounding dull against 
the woodwork of his stand, the waiter raps his awful rap. To some it 
is the call of doom. The commercial Nemesis hides her awful coun- 
tenance. Slow and solemn sound those three deliberate strokes of the 
wooden hammer. You can hear the stertorous breathing of an apo- 
plectic stockbroker ; the short panting respiration of some eager specu- 
lator—the rest is silence. And then the voice of the waiter—proxy 
for the commercial Nemesis—calmly enunciates the dread decree. 

‘“‘ Philip Sheldon begs to inform the members of the House that he 
cannot comply with his bargains.” 

A sudden flutter of the leaves of many note-books follows that awful 
announcement. Voices rise loud in united utterance of surprise or in- 
dignation. The doors swing to and fro, as hurrying members dash in 
and out to scan the market and ascertain how far they may be affected 
by this unlooked-for failure. 

This was the scene which the watcher pictured to himself; and for 
him Fate could wear no aspect more terrible. Respectability, solvency, 
success,—these were the idols to which he had given worship and 
tribute in all the days of his life. To propitiate these inexorable ones 
he had sacrificed all the dearest and best blessings which earth and 
heaven offer to mankind. Rest or happiness, as other men consider 
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these blessings, he had never known; the sense of triumph in success 
of the present, the feverish expectation of success in the future—these 
had stood to him in the place of love and hope, pleasure and idlesse ; 
all the joys and comforts of this lower world, and all the holy dreams 
of purer pleasures in a world to come. 

One vague, brief thought of all that he had sacrificed flashed across 
his brain; and swift upon its track followed the thought of what he 
stood to lose. 

Something more than his position upon the Stock Exchange was at 
stake. He had done desperate things in the vain hope of sustaining 
that position against the destroying sweep of Fortune’s turning tide. 
Bills were afloat which he must meet, or stand before the world a de- 
tected forger; bills drawn upon companies that were shadowy as the 
regions of their supposed operations. Bills amounting to five thousand 
pounds, drawn upon the Honduras Mahogany Company, Limited ; other 
bills amounting to upwards of three thousand pounds against the Penn- 
sylvanian Anthracite Coal Corporation, Limited. The sum he might 
raise on the policies of insurance would about cover these bills; and 
simultaneously with their withdrawal, fresh bills might be floated, and 
the horse-leech cry of the brokers for contango might be satisfied until 
there came a reaction in the City, and the turning tide should float him 
into some harbour of safety. Beyond this harbour shone a splendid 
beacon, the dead girl’s inheritance—his, to claim by right of the same 
will that would give him the sum insured upon her life. 

Without this immediate ready-money there was no extrication from 
the hideous labyrinth. His position had been already too long sus- 
tained by bills of exchange. There were people in the City who wanted, 
in vulgar parlance, to see the colour of his money. He knew this—and 
knew how frail the tenure by which he held his position, and how dire 
the crash which would hurl him down to ruin. 

After the proclamation of his inability to meet his differences—the 
Deluge: and looking gloomily athwart the flood and tempest, he saw. 
neither ark nor Ararat. 

Charlotte’s death was the one chance of redemption; and to that 
event he looked as to a figure in a mathematical proposition. Of this 
girl herself, with all her wealth of beauty and goodness, of hope and 
love, he had scarcely any definite idea. She had so long been no more 
to him than an important figure in the mathematics of his life, that he 
had lost the power to behold her in any other light. 

The hardness of his nature was something lower than absolute cruelty 
of heart. It was less human than the half-insane ferocity of a Nero. 
It was a calm indifference to the waste of human life, which, displayed 
upon a larger field of operation, would have made a monster cold and 
passionless as Sphinx or Chimeera. 

“I must see Ann Woolper,” he said to himself presently ; “ she will 
not dare to exclude me from that room 
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He listened to the striking of the Bayswater clocks. Two o’clock. 
Within and without the house reigned a profound silence. The room 
immediately over Mr. Sheldon’s study was Charlotte's room, and here 
there had been for a long time no sound of life or movement. 

“ Asleep, I daresay,” muttered Mr. Sheldon, “invalid and nurse 
both.” 

He exchanged his boots for slippers, which he kept in a little cup- 
board below the bookshelves among old newspapers, and went softly 
from the room. The gas was burning dimly on the stairs and on the 
landing above. He opened the door of the invalid’s room softly, and 
went in. 

Mrs. Woolper was seated beside the bed. She looked up at him 
with unwinking eyes. 

“T thought you was a-bed, sir,” she said. 

“No; I am too anxious to sleep.” 

“T think everyone is anxious, sir,” Mrs. Woolper answered gravely. 

“ How is your patient ?” 

The pretty white curtains of the little brass Arabian bedstead were 
‘drawn. 

“ She is asleep, sir. She sleeps a great deal. The doctor said that 
was only natural.” 

“She has taken her medicine, I suppose ?” said Mr. Sheldon. 

He glanced round the room as he asked this question, but could see 
no trace of medicine-bottle or glass. 

** Yes, sir ; she has taken it twice, the poor dear.” 

** Let me look at the medicine.” 

“The strange doctor said as I was to let no one touch it, sir.” 

“Very likely. But that direction doesn’t apply to me.” 

“‘ He said no one, sir.” : 

“You are an old fool!” muttered Mr. Sheldon savagely. 

“Ah no, sir,” the housekeeper answered, with a profound sigh; “I 
am wiser than I was when poor Mr. Halliday died.” 

This answer, and the sigh, and the look of solemn sadness which 
accompanied it, told him that this woman knew all. She had suspected 
him long ago; but against her unsupported suspicion the mere force of 
his character had prevailed. She was wiser now; for on this occasion 
Suspicion was confirmed by the voice of science. 

He stood for some minutes looking at his old nurse, with a dark 
moody face. What could he feel except supreme indignation against 
this woman, who dared to oppose him, when he had the best right to 
rely on her faithful service? She had promised him her fidelity, and 
at the first hint from a stranger she coolly deserted him and went over 
to the enemy. 

“Do you mean to say that you refuse to let me look at the med- 
icme which you have been giving to my stepdaughter ?” he asked. 

“T mean to say that I will obey the orders given me by the strange 
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doctor,” the old woman answered with a calm sadness of tone, “even if 
it turns you against me; you that have given me a comfortable home 
when there was nothing before me but the workhouse ; you that I carried 
in my arms forty years ago. If it was anything less than her dear life 
that was in danger, sir, and if I hadn’t stood by her father’s death-bed, 
I couldn’t stand against you like this. But knowing what I do, I will 
stand firm as a rock between you and her; and think myself all the 
more truly your faithful servant becauseI do not fear to offend you.” 

“'That’s so much arrant humbug, Mrs. Woolper. I suppose you’ve 
made your book with Miss Halliday and Miss Halliday’s lover, and 
think you can serve your turn best by sticking to them and throwing 
me over the bridge. It’s only the way of the world. You’re genuine 
Yorkshire, and know how to pack your cards for winning the trick. 
But suppose I were to spoil your game by turning you out of doors 
neck and crop? What then?” 

“TI don’t think you’ll do that, sir.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

**T don’t think you dare do it, ii the face of that strange doctor.” 

“You don’t? And so Dr. Jedd is the master of this house, is 
he ?” 

“Yes, sir. Till that poor dear young lady is well again, if ever 
that day comes, I think Dr. Jedd will be the real master in this house.” 

“ By —! Mrs. Woolper, you’re a cool hand, I must say !” 

He could say no more. Of passionate or declamatory language he 
had no command. The symbols of thought that obtained in his world 
were of a limited and primitive range. 

“You're a cool hand,” he repeated under his breath. And then he 
turned and left the room, opening and closing the door less eautiously 
than on his entrance. 

The door of the opposite room was opened softly as he came out 
into the corridor, and Diana Paget stood before him, dressed as she had 
been in the day. 

“What !” he exclaimed impatiently, “are you up too?” 

“Yes, Mr. Sheldon. I cannot sleep while Lotta is so ill.” 

“Humph! I suppose you mean to get yourself on the sick-list, 
and give us another invalid to nurse.” 

“T will not trouble you to nurse me if I should be ill.” 

‘« Ah!” growled the stockbroker, as he went to his own room, “you 
are a pack of silly women altogether; and your fine friend Hawkehurst 
is more womanish than the silliest of you. Good-night.” 

He went into his own room, where he found his wife still awake. 
Her weak lamentings and bewailings were insupportable to him; and at 
three o’clock he went downstairs, put on his boots and a light overcoat, 
and went out into the dim regions of Bayswater, whence he saw the sun 
rise red above the eastern roofs and chimneys, and where he walked 
until the first clatter of hoofs and roll of wheels began to echo through 
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the empty streets, and, with faint distant cries of sweeps and milk- 
women, life’s chorus recommenced. 

It was seven o’clock when he went back to his house, and let him- 
self in softly with his latchkey. He knew that he had been walking a 
long time, and that he had seen the sun rise; but what streets or 
squares he had been walking in he did not know. He crept upstairs to 
his dressing-room with stealthy footsteps, and made an elaborate toilet. 
At eight o’clock he was seated at breakfast in the hastily-arranged 
dining-room, with the newspapers by the side of his cup and saucer. 
At nine he went into the hall to receive Dr. Jedd and Dr. Doddleson, 
who arrived almost simultaneously. His carefully-arranged hair and 
whiskers, his well-made unpretentious clothes, his spotless linen, would 
have done credit to an archbishop. Of all the cares and calculations 
of his long dreary night there was no trace, except a certain dulness in 
his eyes, and the dark half-circles below them. 


CHAPTER IV. 
° 
COUNTING THE COST, 


For four days and four nights there was fear and watching in Mr. 
Sheldon’s house; and in all that time the master never quitted it, except 
stealthily, in the dead of the night, or at early daybreak, to roam in 
a purposeless manner he knew not where. The doctors came and went, 
—Dr. Doddleson once a day, Dr. Jedd two or three times a day,— 
and everyone in villas adjoining and villas opposite, and even in villas 
round the corner, knew that the stockbroker’s stepdaughter lay sick 
unto death; for the white horses of Dr. Jedd’s landau were as the pale 
horse of the Pale Rider himself, and where they came was danger or 
death. Ah, thank God! to some they have brought hope and blessing ; 
not always the dread answer, ‘‘ You have called me in vain!” 

Valentine Hawkehurst came many times in the day; but between 
him and Mr. Sheldon there could be no safe meeting; and the lover 
came quietly to the little gate, where a kindly housemaid gave him a 
little note from Diana Paget. Miss Paget wrote half-a-dozen little 
notes of this kind in the course of every day, but she never left her post 
in the room opposite the sick-chamber. She complained of headache, 
or of some vague illness which prevented her taking her meals in the 
dining-room, and Mr. Sheldon was fain to be satisfied with this ex- 
planation of her conduct. 

She was on guard; and the wretched master of the house knew that 
she was on guard, and that if Ann Woolper could be bought over or 
frightened into compliance with his wishes, this girl would still remain, 
faithful as watchdog, by the door of her friend and companion. He 
asked. himself whether, by violent or diplomatic process, he could rid 
himself of this second watcher; and the answer was in the negative. 
The circle around him was a circle not to be broken. 
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His wife, as yet, had been told nothing of the suspicions that reigned 
-in the breasts of other people. He knew this; for in his wife’s face 
there was no token of that dark knowledge, and she, of all people, 
would be least skilled to deceive his scrutinising eyes. Nor had the 
younger servants of his household any share in the hideous suspicion. 
He had watched the countenance of the maid who waited on him, and 
had convinced himself of this. 

It was something to know that even these were not yet leagued 
against him; but he could not tell at what moment they too might be 
sworn into that secret society which was growing up against him in 
his own house. Power to carry out his own schemes in the face of 
these people he felt that he had none. Upon the dark road which 
he had travelled until of late without let or hindrance, there had 
arisen, all at once, an insurmountable barrier, with the fatal inscrip- 
tion, Here there is no Thoroughfare. 

Beyond this barrier he could not pass. Sudden as the dread arrest 
of Lot’s wife was the mandate which had checked his progress. He 
was brought to a dead stop; and there was nothing for him to do but 
to wait the issue of Fate. He stood, defiant, unabashed, face to face 
with the figure of Nemesis, and calmly awaited the lifting of the veil. 

He hoped that Charlotte Halliday would die. If by her death he 
could tide-over his difficulties and drift into smooth water, it would be 
but a very small thing to him that Dr. Jedd, and Dr. Doddleson en- 
lightened by his colleague, and Valentine Hawkehurst, and Diana 
Paget, and a stupid pig-headed old Yorkshirewoman, should carry in 
their minds for the remainder of their lives the suspicion that by his 
means that fair young life had been brought to its early close. 

What would it amount to, in the future of his own existence? Pru- 
dential considerations would induce these people to lock the secret of 
this suspicion in their own breasts. Dr. Jedd would bow to him some- 
what coldly perhaps, if they met in the streets of London, or possibly 
might refuse to make any return to his passing salutation ; but the cut 
direct from Dr. Jedd would not cast a shadow over his commercial 
career, or even weaken his social position. If, by the loud folly of 
Hawkehurst, some evil rumour about him should float as far eastward 
as the Stock Exchange, who would be found to give credence to the 
dark report? Men would shrug their shoulders and shake their heads 
incredulously ; and one of these wise men of the east would remark 
that “A fellow in Sheldon’s position doesn’t do that kind of thing, 
you know ;” while another would say, “I dined with him at Greenwich 
last summer, and a remarkably good dinner he gave us. Dawkins, the 
great ship-builder, and M‘Pherson, of M‘Pherson and Flinders, the 
Glasgow merchants, were there. Very jolly affair, I assure you. 
Deuced gentlemanly fellow, Phil Sheldon.” And so the matter would 
end. 

Would there be an inquest in the event of his stepdaughter’s death ? 
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Well, no. Jedd knew that in such a case all post-mortem inquiry must 
end in confusion and perplexity, statement and counter-statement from 
medical witnesses, who would contradict one another persistently in the 
support of their pet theories, and who would regard the investigation 
as a very convenient opportunity for ventilating their own opinions 
and airing theirown importance. A considerable number of the canine 
race would be slaughtered, perhaps, in the process of dilettante experi- 
ments; the broad principles of chemical science would be discussed from 
every point of view, in innumerable letters published in the Zeus and 
the Diurnal Hermes; and the fact that an amiable and innocent young 
woman had been foully murdered would be swept out of the minds of 
mankind before a whirlwind of technical debate. Jedd was. the last 
man to stake his reputation upon such a hazard. No; Mr. Sheldon 
knew that he had played a cautious game ; and if he should ultimately 
lose the stake for which he had ventured, it would be because he had 
been just a little too cautious. 

“These things are generally done too quickly,” he said to himself. 
“ My mistake has been to make matters too slow.” 

Come what might, of after-consequences to himself from Charlotte 
Halliday’s illness or death he had no apprehension. 

Thus it was that he met Dr. Jedd day after day with a face as 
calm as the stony countenance of that distinguished physician himself. 
Such anxiety as an affectionate stepfather should feel during the peril 
-of his stepdaughter, Mr. Sheldon took care to express. Greater anxiety 
than this by no look or gesture did he betray. He knew that he was 
watched; and that the people about him were inimical to himself and 
to his interests; and he was never off his guard. 

It had been necessary for him to come to London in order to be 
‘within easy reach of that troubled sea, the money-market. But perilous 
‘though the voyage of his bark across that tempestuous ocean was, he 
could not guide the helm in person. He was obliged to confide mat- 
ters to the care of Mr. Frederick Orcott, whom he harassed with tele- 
graphic despatches at all hours of the day, and who at this period 
Seemed to spend his life between the stockbroker’s office and Bayswater. 

It seemed as if Mr. Sheldon meant to hold his ground in that house 
until the issue of events was determined. Valentine Hawkehurst and 
George Sheldon met at the solicitor’s offices, and there was a long and 
serious consultation between them. 

“One thing seems pretty clear,” said George conclusively, “and that 
is that my brother Phil isn’t to be got off the premises except by some 
very deep move. The question is, what move can be deep enough to 
trap such a man as he. He’s a man who knows the inside of your 
mind better than you do yourself; and can reckon you up as easily as 
the simplest sum in arithmetic.” 

The two men talked together very seriously for some time after this, 
and en the same day Valentine lay in wait for Dr. Jedd as he left 
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Philip Sheldon’s house, and was driven back to town in that gentle- 
man’s carriage. On the road there was much serious talk between Miss 
Halliday’s physician and Miss Halliday’s lover. Valentine was still 
very grave and very anxious when he took his leave of Dr. Jedd; but 
he was more hopeful than he had been for the last few days. 


On the same evening Gustave Lenoble received a brief epistle from 
his plighted wife. 


“My DEAR GustTAVE,—I regret to find from your letter that the 
doctors consider my father weaker than when I was last at Knights- 
bridge; but, even knowing this, I cannot come to: him just yet. The 
duty which detains me here is even more sacred than his claim upon 
my care. And I know your goodness to him, and feel that in you he 
has a better friend and comforter than I could beto him. I thank you, 
dear, for your kindness to this poor broken-down wanderer, even more 
than for your generous devotion to me. And now I am going to ask 
you.a favour. It is, that you will afford Mr. Hawkehurst, the person 
who will give you this letter, the help of your friendship and counsel, 
in very difficult and critical circumstances, which he will explain to 
you. I have spoken to you of him very little, though his devotion to 
my dear adopted sister, Charlotte Halliday, brings him very near to 
me. Her long, and of late dangerous, illness has been a bitter time 
of trial to him, even more than to me; but the trial has proved him 
true as steel. I think your counsel may be of some service to him just 
now, and I am sure your friendship will help to support him in a period 
of acute anxiety. 

“Do not ask to see me, dear Gustave. I cannot leave this house 
while Charlotte is in danger; but if it please God to remove that 
danger, I shall then be free to go where I please, and my future life 
shall be at your disposal. Do not think me cold or ungrateful ; I am 
only faithful to the first friend I ever knew.—Yours always, with all 
affection, Diana PaGet.” 


CHAPTER Y. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END, 


THREE days elapsed after the delivery of this letter. Upwards of a 
week had gone by since the return of Mr. Sheldon and his family from 
Harold’s-hill : and as yet Philip Sheldon knew not what the issue of 
events was to be. Very vague were the oracular sentences which his 
questioning extorted from Dr. Jedd, and he had tried in vain to obtain 
a léte-d-téle interview with Dr. Doddleson. The physician of Burling- 
ton-row took care that his feeble colleague should not fall alone and 
defenceless into the pathway of Philip Sheldon. Of Charlotte’s actual 
condition her stepfather, therefore, knew very little. He was told that 
her state was attended by danger; and the solemn faces which greeted 
him on every side implied that the danger was extreme. From her 
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room he was in a manner excluded. If he went to her door to make 
some benevolent and paternal inquiry, he was met on the threshold 
by Ann Woolper, the sleepless and unresting. Ifhe hinted a natural 
desire to see his invalid stepdaughter, he was told that she had that 
moment fallen asleep, or that she was too ill to see him. There was 
always some plausible reason why he should not be admitted to her 
room ; and finding that this was so, he did not press the question. 

He had taken Mrs. Woolper’s measure, and had found that she was 
too strong for him; doubly strong since she was supported and sus- 
tained by that second sleepless watcher, Diana Paget, whom Mr. Shel- 
don had long ago pronounced to be astrong-minded and superior young 
person. 

From his wife he could obtain no real information—nothing but 
weepings and lamentations; weak apprehensions of future woe, weaker 
retrospective reflections on the fatal illness and untimely end of her 
first husband. Georgy was admitted once or twice a-day to the sick- 
room; but she emerged therefrom no wiser than she entered it. Sorrow 
in the present, and the fear of greater sorrow to come, had utterly pros- 
trated this poor weak soul. She believed what other people told her to 
believe; she hoped what they told her to hope. She was the very 
incarnation and express image of helpless misery. 

So, in utter darkness of mind, Mr. Sheldon awaited his destiny. 
The day drew very near on which he must find certain sums of ready- 
money, or must accept the dreary alternative of ruin and disgrace. 
He had the policies of assurance in his cash-box, together with the will 
which made him Charlotte’s sole legatee ; he had fixed in his own mind 
upon the man to whom he could apply for an advance of four thousand 
pounds on one of the two policies, and he relied on getting his banker 
to lend him money on the security of the second. But for the one 
needful event he had yet to wait. That event was Charlotte Halliday’s 
death. 

Of his dreary wanderings in the early morning the household knew 
nothing. The time which he chose for these purposeless rambles was 
just the time in which no one was astir. The watchers in the two 
rooms above heard neither his going out nor his coming in, so stealthy 
were his movements on every occasion. But without this intermission 
from the dreadful concentration of his life, without this amount of 
physical exercise and fresh air, Philip Sheldon could scarcely have lived 
through this period. The solitude of shipwrecked mariner cast upon a 
desolate island could hardly be more lonely than this man’s life had 
been since his return from Harold’s-hill. From his study to the dining- 
room, and from the dining-room back to his study, was the only variety 
of his dreary days and nights. He had an iron bedstead put up in 
his study, and there he lay in the earlier hours of the night, taking 
such rest as he could from fitful dozing that was scarcely sleep, or from 
brief intervals of heavy slumber made horrible by torturing dreams. 
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In this room he could hear every sudden movement in the hall, 
every footstep on the stairs, every opening and shutting of the outer 
door. Here too he could keep his watch, holding himself ready to 
counter the movements of his enemies, should any opportunity arise 
for action on his part, defensive or aggressive. 

To this room he stealthily returned one brilliant summer morning 
as the clocks were striking six. He had been walking in the Bayswater- 
road, amidst all the pleasant stir and bustle of early morning. Wagons 
coming in from the country, milkwomen setting forth on their daily 
rounds, clamorous young rooks cawing among the topmost branches 
of the elms, song-birds chirruping and gurgling their glad morning 
hymn; and over all things the glory and the freshness of the summer 
sunshine. 

But to Philip Sheldon it was as if these things were not. For the 
last twelve or fifteen years of his life he had taken no heed of the 
change of the seasons; except insomuch as the passage of time affected 
his bill-book, or the condition of that commercial world which was the 
beginning and end of his life. Now, less than ever, had he an ear for 
the carolling of birds, or an eye for the glory of summer sunlight, 
or the flickering shadows of summer leaves faintly stirred by the soft 
summer wind. 

He reéntered his house with a half-dazed sense of the stir and life 
that had been about him in the high-road. It was a relief to him to 
escape this life and brightness, and to take shelter in the gloom of 
his study, where the shutters were closed, and only a faint glimmer 
of day crept through a chink in the shrunken wood-work. 

For the first time since the beginning of this dreary period of idle- 
ness and suspense he felt himself thoroughly beaten, and, instead of 
going up to his dressing-room for his careful morning toilet, as it was 
his habit to do at this hour, he flung himself, dressed as he was, upon 
the low iron bedstead, and fell into a heavy slumber. 

Yes, there they were; the familiar tortures of his slumbers, the 
shadows of busy, eager faces; and upon all one universal expression 
of mingled anger and surprise. The sound ofa wooden hammer striking 
three solemn strokes; the faint tones of Tom Halliday’s voice, thanking 
him for his friendly care; the dying look in Tom Halliday’s face, 
turned to him with such depth of trust and affection. And then, 
across the shadowy realm of dreams, there swept the slow, solemn 
progress of a funeral cortége,—plumed hearses, blacker than blackest 
night ; innumerable horses, with funereal trappings and plumed head- 
gear waving in an icy wind; long trains of shrouded figures stretching 
on into infinite space, in spectral procession that knew neither begin- 
ning nor end. And in all the solemn crowd passing perpetually with 
the same unceasing motion, there was no sound of human footfall, no 
tramp of horse’s hoof, only that dismal waving of black piumage in an 
icy wind, and the deep boom of a bell tolling for the dead. 
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He awoke with a start, and exclaimed, “Ifthis is what it is to sleep, 
1 will never sleep again !” 

In the next minute he ‘recovered himself. He had been lying on 
his back. The endless pageant, the dreadful tolling ofthe funeral bell, 
meant no more than nightmare, the common torment of all humanity. 

“ What a fool I must be!” he muttered to himself, as he wiped his 
forehead, which had grown cold and damp in the agony of his dream. 

He opened the shutters, and then looked at the clock on the man- 
telpiece. To his surprise, he found that he had been sleeping three 
hours. It was nine o’clock. He went upstairs to dress. There was an 
unusual stir in the corridor above. Ann Woolper was standing there, 
with her hand on the door of the sick-room, talking to Diana, who 
covered her face suddenly as he approached, and disappeared into her 
own room. 

The beating of his heart quickened suddenly. Something had hap- 
pened to disturb the common course of events. Something? What was 
likely to happen, except the one dread circumstance for which he hoped 
and waited with such horrible eagerness? 

In Ann Woolper’s solemn face he read an answer to his thought. 
For the first time he was well-nigh losing his self-possession. It was 
with an effort that he steadied himself sufficiently to ask the usual 
conventional question in the usual conventional tone. 

‘Ts she any better this morning, Ann ?” 

“Yes, sir, she is much better,” the Yorkshirewoman answered 
solemnly. ‘She is where none can harm her now.” 

Yes; it was the usual periphrase of these vulgar people. He knew 
all their cant by heart. 

“You mean to say—she—is dead ?” 

He no longer tried to conceal his agitation. It was a part of his 
duty to be agitated by the news of his stepdaughter’s untimely death. 

“QO, sir, you may well be sorry,” said the Yorkshirewoman, with 
deep feeling. ‘She was the sweetest, most forgiving creature that ever 
came into this world; and to the last no hard or cruel word ever 
passed her innocent lips. Yes, sir, she is gone; she is beyond the 
power of anyone to harm her.” 

“ All that sort of stuff is so much hypocritical twaddle, Mrs. Wool- 
per,” muttered Mr. Sheldon impatiently; ‘and I recommend you to 
keep it for the chaplain of the workhouse in which you are likely to 
end your days. At what time—did—did this—sad event—happen ‘” 

** About an hour ago.” 

In the very hour when, in his hideous dream, he had beheld the 
solemn funeral train winding on for ever through the dim realms of 
sleep. Was there some meaning in such foolish shadows, after all ? 

“ And why was I not sent for?” 

“You were asleep, sir. I came downstairs myself, and looked 
into your room. You were fast asleep, and I wouldn’t disturb you.” 
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“That was very wrong; but it was of a piece with the rest of your 
conduct, which has been from first to last antagonistic to me. I sup- 
pose I can see my stepdaughter now,” Mr. Sheldon added, with a grim 
smile. ‘There is no further excuse—about headache—or sleep.” 

“No, sir, you cannot see her yet, In an hour, if you wish to come 
into this room, you can come.” 

“You are extremely obliging. I begin to doubt whether I am 
really in my own house. In an hour, then, I will come. Where is my 
wife ?” 

“In her own room, sir, lying down; asleep, I believe.” 

“T will not disturb her. How about the registration, by the bye? 
That must be seen to.” 

“Dr. Jedd has promised to attend to that, sir.” 

“Has Dr. Jedd been here ?” 

“He was here an hour ago.” 

“Very good. And he will see to that,” muttered Mr. Sheldon 
thoughtfully. 

The event for which he had been so long waiting seemed at the 
last a little sudden. It had shaken his nerves more than he had sup- 
posed it possible that they could be shaken. 

He went to his dressing-room, and on this occasion made a very 
hasty toilet. The event had been tardy, and he had no time to lose in 
discounting it, now that it had come to pass. He went from his dress- 


ing-room back to his study, took the packet containing the policies 
of assurance and the will from his deed-box, and left the house. 








REPUTATION 
(Adapted from the Hungarian of Rdday.) 


’Tis said that Wind and Water once, 
In emulation, 

Amongst the hills played hide-and-seek 
With Reputation. 


With many a gusty gambol, first 
The Wind essayed it ; 

Behind the hills and round the knolls 
He slyly played it. 


But ev’ry nook betrayed his lair ; 
The leaves around him 

Would rustle at his breath, and so 
His playmates found him. 


Then, laughing, crept the Water forth, 
- And ’mongst the mallows 
He spread himself, and branched apart 
In countless shallows. 


The long grass hid his silver stream, 
The sedge concealed him ; 

The dripping willows helped his flight, 
No sun revealed him ; 


Till, in his confidence elate, 
With vigorous sally 

He leapt a rock, and so was caught 
Within the valley. 


Then Wind and Water, panting both, 
Remind their mate 

That he should take his turn, and meet 
The self-same fate ; 


But Reputation answered slow : 
** Though I inclined me 

To sport, if once Z hide myself, 
Say, who shall find me? 


With me, all cunning skill is vain, 
Vain all endeavour ; 

Miss me an instant, I am lost— 
And lost for ever !” 


R. REECE. 





